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PART II.—-CHAPTER VI. 


Arratrs went on in Carlingford 
with the usual commonplace _per- 
tinacity of human affairs. Notable 
events happened but seldom in any- 
body’s life, and matters rolled back 
into their ordinary routine, or found 
a new routine for themselves after 
the ordinary course of humanity. 
After the extraordinary advent of 
Nettie and her strange household 
—after the setting-out of that won- 
derful little establishment, with all 
the amazed expectation it excited 
— it was strange to see how every- 
thing settled down, and how calmly 
the framework of common life took 
in that exceptional and half-miracu- 
lous picture. Lookers-on prophe- 
sied that it never could last — that 
in the very nature of things some 
sudden crisis or collapse must en- 
sue, and the vain experiment prove 
a failure; but quiet nature and 
steady time prevailed over these 
moralists and their prophecies. The 
winter went on calmly day by day, 
and Nettie and her dependants be- 
came legitimate portions of Carling- 
ford society. People ceased to 
wonder by degrees, Gradually 
the eyes of Carlingford grew accus- 
tomed to that duinty tiny figure 
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sweeping along, by mere impulse 
of cheerful will and ceaseless ac- 
tivity, the three open-eyed, staring 
children, the faded mother. Some- 
times, indeed, Nettie, too clear 
of the necessity of her own exer- 
tions, and too simply bent upon her 
business, to feel any sentimental 
shame of her relations, was seen 
quickening the sluggish steps of 
Fred himself, who shuffled along 
by her side in a certain flush of 
self-disgust, never perceptible upon 
him under any other circumstances. 
Even Fred was dully moved by 
her vicinity. When he saw other 
people look at them, his bemused 
intellect was still alive enough to 
comprehend that people were aware 
of his dismal dependence upon that 
fairy creature, whom it was a shame 
to think of as the support not only 
of his deserted children. but of his 
own base comforts and _ idleness. 
Bat the spur, though it pricked, 
did not goad him into any action. 
When he got home, he took refuge 
in his room up-stairs, in the hazy 
atmosphere drugged with the heavy 
fumes of his pipe, and stretched his 
slovenly limbs on his sofa, and 
buried his confased faculties in his 
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‘old novel. So he lived ‘day by day, 
circumscribed in the most danger- 
ous of his indulgences by Nettie’s 
uvhesitating strictures and rules, 
which nobody dared break, but un- 
limited in his indolence, his novel, 
and his pipe. That stifling fire, 
that close room, the ashes of the 
pipe on the table, the listless shabby 
figure on the sofa, were the most 
dismal part of the interior at St. 
Roque’s Cottage, so far as it ap- 
peared to the external eye. But it 
is doubtful whether Mrs. Fred, spite- 
ful and useless, with her poor health, 
her selfish love, her utter unreason, 
dawdling over trifling matters which 
she never completed; or the three 
children, entirely unrespectfal of 
father or mother, growing up amid 
that wonderful subversion of the 
ordinary rules of nature, with some 
loyalty to Nettie, but no reverence 
in them, were not as appalling com- 
panions to live with. Nettie, how- 
ever, did not consider the matter 
as a spectator might. She did not 
enter into it at all as a matter to 
be criticised; they simply belonged 
to her as they were. She knew 
their faults without loving them 
less, or feeling it possible that faults 
could make any difference to those 
bonds of nature. Fred, indeed, 
did afflict her lively impatient spirit ; 
—she had tried to quicken him 
into life at first she gave him up 
with a certain frank scorn now, 
and accepted her position. Thus 
he was to be all his life long this 
big cumberer of the ground. Net- 
tie, valorous and simple, made up 
her mind to it. He was Fred — that 
was all that could be said on the 
subject; and, being Fred, belonged 
to her, and had to be cared for like 
the rest. 

It all grew into a matter of rou- 
tine as that winter glided along; 
outside and in, everybody came to 
take it for granted. Miss Wode- 
house, who, with a yearning admira- 
tion of a creature so totally unlike 
herself, came often to visit Nettie, 
ceased to expostulate, almost ceased 
to wonder. Mr. Wentworth no 
longer opened his fine eyes in 
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amazement when that household 
was named. Mrs. Smith, their land- 
lady, calmly brought her bills to 
Nettie, and forgot that it was not 
the most natural thing in the world 
that she should be paid by Miss 
Underwood. The only _ persistent 
sceptic was the doctor. Edward 
Rider could not, would not, believe 
it. He who had so chafed under 
Fred’s society, felt it beyond the 
bounds of human _ possibility that 
Nettie could endure him. He 
watched with an eagerness which 
he found it difficult to account for, 
to see the first symptoms of disgust 
which must ere long mark the fail- 
ure of this bold but foolish venture, 
It occupied his mind a great deal 
more than was good for his own com- 
fort; perhaps more than was best 
for his patients. Though he had 
few people to visit in that quarter 
of the town, his drag was seen to 
pass St. Roque’s Cottage most days 
in the week; and when urgent mes- 
sages came for Dr. Rider in the 
evening, his little groom always 
wended his way out through the 
special district of Dr. Marjoribanks 
to find his master, if the doctor was 
not at home. Not that all this de- 
votion assisted him much either in 
increase of friendship with his re- 
lations, or in verification of his au- 
guries. The disgust of the young 
doctor, when he saw his brother's 
slovenly figure in his own chair, 
was nothing to his disgust now, 
when he saw that same form, 80 
out of accordance with the neat 
little sitting-room which Nettie’s 
presence made dainty and refined 
in its homeliness, lounging in Net- 
tie’s way. He could not bring 
himself to speak with ordinary pa- 
tience to Fred; and Fred, obtuse as 
he was, perceived his brother's dis- 
gust and contempt, and resented it 
sullenly; and betrayed his resent- 
ment to the foolish wife, who sulked 
and said spiteful things to Edward. 
It was not a pleasant family group. 
As for Nettie, she was much too 
fully occupied to give her society 
or conversation to Dr. Rider. She 
came and went while he was there 
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busy about a thousand things, al- 
ways alert, decided, uncompromis- 
ing — not disinclined to snub either 
Fred or Susan when opportunity 
offered, totally unconscious even of 
that delicacy with which a high 
fantastical heroine of romance would 
have found it necessary to treat 
her dependants. It was this uncon- 
sciousness, above all, that irritated 
the doctor. If she had shown any 
feeling, he said to himself—if she 
had even been grandly aware of 
sacrificing herself and doing her 
duty —there would have been some 
consolation in it. But Nettie ob- 
stinately refused to be said to do 
her duty. She was doing her own 
will with an imperious distinctness 
and energy — having ber own way 
—displaying no special virtue, but 
a determined wilfulness. Dr. Rider 
was half disgusted with Nettie, to 
see how little disgust she showed 
of her companions. He was disap- 
pointed in her: he concluded to 
himself that she did not show that 
fine perception which he was dis- 
posed to expect from so dainty a 
little sprite. Yet, notwithstanding 
all these disappointed expectations, 
it is astonishing how he haunted 
that room where the society was so 
unattractive, and bore Mrs. Fred’s 
spiteful speeches, and suffered his 
eyes and his temper to be vexed 
beyond endurance by the dismal 
sight of his brother. The children, 
too, worried their unfortunate uncle 
beyond description. He did not 
dislike children: as a general rule, 
mothers in the other end of Car- 
lingford, indeed, declared the doc- 
tor to be wonderfully tender and 
indulgent to his little patients; but 
those creatures, with their round 
staring eyes, the calm remarks they 
made upon their father’s slovenly 
indolence and their mother’s imbe- 
cility — their precocious sharp-sight- 
edness and insubordination, moved 
Dr. Rider with a sharp prevailing 
inclination, intensifying by times 
almost inte action, to whip them 
all round, and banish the intolerable 
brats out of sight. Such was his un- 
paternal way of contemplating the 
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rising hopes of his house. How 
Nettie could bear it all, was an un- 
ceasing marvel to the doctor. Yet, 
in spite of these disagreeables, he 
went to St. Roque’s all the same. 

One of these winter evenings the 
doctor wended his way to St. 
Roque’s Cottage in a worse frame of 
mind than usual. It was a clear | 
frosty night, very pleasant to be 
out in, though sharp and chill; 
such a night as brightens young 
eyes, and exhilarates young hearts, 
when all is well with them. Young 
Rider could hear his own footsteps 
echoing along the hard frost-bound 
road, and could not but wonder in 
himself, as he drew near the group 
of buildings which broke the soli- 
tude of the way, whether Nettie too 
might hear it, and perhaps recognise 
the familiar step. The shadow of 
St. Roque’s fell cold over him as he 
passed. Just from that spot the 
light in the parlour window of the 
cottage became perceptible to the 
wayfarer. A shadow crossed the 
blind as he came in sight — Nettie 
unquestionably. It occurred to Dr. 
Rider to remember with very sharp 
distinctness at that moment, how 
Nettie’s little shadow had dropped 
across the sunshine that first morn- 
ing when he saw her in his own 
room. He quickened his step un- 
awares — perhaps to-night Nettie 
might be more accessible than usual, 
less shut in and surrounded with 
her family. He pictured to himself 
as he went past the willows, which 
rustled faintly with their long 
bare branches in the night air, that 
perhaps, as he was later than usual, 
Fred might have retired to his den 
up-stairs; and Susan might have 
gone to bear Fred company — who 
knows? and the children might be 
in bed, the dreadful little imps. 
And for once a half hour's talk 
with the strange little head of the 
house might comfort the young 
doctor’s fatigued mind and troubled 
heart. 

For he was sadly fatigued and 
worn out, What with incessant 
occupation and distracted thoughts, 
this year had been a very exbaust- 
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ing one for the doctor. He had 
fagged on through the whole sum- 
mer and autumn without any re- 
laxation. He had chafed over Fred's 
presence for half of the year, and 
had been occupied for the other 
half with matters still more absorb- 
ing and exciting. Even now his 
mind was in a perpetual ferment, 
and no comforting spirit spoke quiet- 
ness to his soul—no stout heart 
strengthened his — no lively intelli- 
gence animated his own to worthy 
doings. He was very cross and 
fretful, and knew himself to be so 
that particular evening — worried 
and in want of rest. What a chance, 
if perkaps he found Nettie, whose 
very provocations were somehow 
more interesting than other people’s 
most agreeable and tranquillising 
efforts, all alone and at leisure ! 
He went on with some palpitations 
of hope. As soon as he had entered 
the cottage, however, he found out 
the delusion he was under. The 
children were the first fact that 
presented itself to his senses; an 
uproar that pervaded the house, 
a novel tumult waking all the 
echoes; glimpses of flying figures 
pursuing each other with brushes 
and mops, and other impromptu 
weapons ; one astride upon the ban- 
isters of the stairs, sliding down 
from top to bottom ; another cling- 
ing now and then, in the pauses of 
the conflict, to the top of one of the 
doors, by which it swung back and 
forward. Terrible infants! there 
they all were in a complete satur- 
palia, the door of the parlour half 
open all the time, and no sound of 
Nettie’s’ restraining voice. Only 
poor Mrs. Smith standing helpless, 
in successions of fright and exaspe- 
ration, sometimes alarmed for life 
and limb, sometimes ready to give 
the little wretches over to all the 
penalties of poetic justive. The 
poor woman brightened a little 
when she perceived the sympathetic 
horror on the doctor’s face. 

“How’s this?” exclaimed young 
Rider, with a sigh of dismay. Alas! 
however it was, no qniet imaginary 
conference, no soothing glimpse 
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of Nettie, was practicable to-night, 
He grew sulky and ferocious under 
the thought. He seized the imp 
that hung on the door, and set it 
down summarily with a certain 
moral violence, unable to refrain 
from an admonitory shake, which 
startled its sudden scream into a 
quavering echo} of alarm. “Do you 
want to break your neck, sir?” 
cried the wrathful uncle. Dr. Rider, 
however, had to spring aside almost 
before the words were uttered to 
escape the encounter of a hearth- 
brush, levelled at him by his sweet 
little niece. “How is this, Mrs, 
Smith?” cried the startled visitor, 
with indignation, raising his voice 
sufficiently to be quite audible 
through the balf open door. 

“Bless you, sir, Miss is gone out 
to tea; don’t say nothink —I don’t 
begrudge the poor young lady a 
bit of a holiday,” whispered the 
frightened landlady under her 
breath ; “but I can’t never give in to 
it again. Their mamma never takes 
a bit of notice exceptin’ when they’re 
found fault with. Lord! to think 
how blind some folks is when its 
their own. But the poor dear 
young lady, she’s gone out for a 
little pleasure—only to Miss Wode- 
house’s, doctor,” added Mrs. Smith, 
looking up with a sudden start to 
catch the stormy expression on the 
doctor’s face. 

He made no reply to the troubled 
landlady. He pushed the children 
aside, and made a stride into the 
parlour. ‘To be sure, if Nettie was 
not here, what a charming oppor- 
tunity to make himself disagree- 
able, and give the other two a piece 
of his mind! Edwerd Rider was 
anything bat perfect: He decided 
on that expedient with an angry 
satisfaction. Since he could not 
have Nettie, be would at least have 
this relief to his feelings, which was 
next best. 

The room was full of smoke, 
which came in heavy puffz from 
Fred’s pipe. He himself lay stretch- 
ed on the little sofa; Nettie’s sofa 
— Nettie’s room —the place sacred 
in the doctor’s heart to that bright 
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little figure, the one redeeming pre- 
sence in this dismal household. 
Mrs. Fred sat dawdling opposite 


her busband over some wretched 
fancy-work, Eyes less prejudiced 
than those of Edward Rider might 
have imagined this a scene of coarse 
but pot unpleasant domestic com- 
fort. To bim it was a disgusting 
picture of self-indulgence and selfi~h 
miserable enjoyment, almost vice. 
The very tobacco which polluted 
the atmosphere of her room was 
bought with Nettie’s money. Pah! 
the doctor came in with a silent 
pale concentration of fury and dis- 
gust, scarcely able to compel himself 
to utter ordinary words of civility. 
His presence disturbed the pair in 
their stolen pleasure. Fred invol- 
untarily pat aside bis pipe, and Mrs, 
Fred made a little movement to 
remove from the table the glass 
from which her husband had been 
drinking ; but both recollected 
themselves after a moment. The 
wife set down the glass with a little 
spiteful toss of her head, the hus- 
band, with that heated sullen flush 
upon his face relighted his half- 
extinguished pipe, and put up again 
on the sofa the slovenly slippered 
feet which at Edward’s first appear- 
ance he had withdrawn from it. A 
sullen “ How d’ye do?” was all the 
salutation that passed between them. 
They felt themselves found out ; 
the visitor felt with rage and indig- 
nation that he had found them out. 
Defiant shame and __ resentment, 
spiteful -passion and folly, on one 
side, encountered the gaze of a 
spectator outside whose opinion 
could not be mistaken, a known 
critic and possible spy. Little com- 
fort could come from this strange 
reunion. They sat in uneasy silence 
for a few minutes, mutually ready 
to fly at each other, Mrs. Fred, in 
her double capacity as a woman and 
a fool, was naturally the first to 
speak, 

“‘ Nettie’s gone out to tea,” said 
that good wife. “I daresay, Mr. 
Edward, we should not have had 
the pleasure of seeing you here had 
you known that only Fred and I 
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were at home. It is very seldom 
we have an eveniug to ourselves. 
It was too great a pleasure, I sup- 
pose, not to be disturbed.” 

“Susan, hold your confounded 
tongue,” said the ungrateful Fred. 

“T am sorry to disturb Mrs. 
Rider,” said Edward, with deadly 
civility. “ I was not aware, indeed, 
of the domestic enjoyment I was 
likely to interrupt. But if you 
don’t want your boys to break their 
necks, some one ought certainly to 
interfere outside there.” 

“That is exactly what I expect- 
ed,” said Mrs, Fred. “My poor 
children can’t have a little amuse- 
ment, poor things, but somebody 
must interfere with it; and my 
poor Fred — perhaps -you have some 
fault to find with him, Mr. Edward? 
Oh, I can see it in your looks! so 
please take your advantage, now 
that there’s nobody to be afraid of. 
I can tell you have ever so many 
pleasant things just on your lips to 
say.” 

uy wish you'd mind your own 
business, Susan,” said her husband, 
who was not a fool. “ Look after 
these imps there, and let me and 
Edward alone. Nettie’s gone out, 
you understand. She’s a wonderful 
creature, to be sure, but it’s a blessed 
relief to get rid of her for a little. 
A man can’t breathe under her 
sharp eyes,” said Fred, half apolo- 
getic, half defiant, as he breathed 
out a puff of smoke. 

Edward Rider stared at his 
brother, speechless with rage and 
indignation. He could have rushed 
upon that listless figure, and startled 
the life half out of the nerveless 
slovenly frame. The state of mingled 
resentment, disappointment, and 
disgust be was in, made every par- 
ticular of this aggravating scene tell 
more emphatically. To see that 
heavy vapour obscuring those walls 
which breathed of Nettie—to think 
of this one little centre of her life, 
which always hitherto had borne 
in some degree the impress of her 
womanly image, so polluted and 
vulgarised, overpowered the young 
man’s patience. Yet perhaps he of 
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all men in the world had least right 
to interfere. 

“ How is it possible,” burst forth 
the doctor all at once, “ that you 
can live upon that creature, Fred? 
If you have the heart of a mouse in 
that big body of yours—if you are 
not altogether lost and degraded, 
how can you do it? And, by Jove, 
when all is done, to go and fill the 
only room she has—the only place 

ou have left her with this disgust- 
ing smoke and noise as soon as her 
back is turned. Good heaven! it 
sickens one to think of it. A fel- 
low like you, as strong as any hod- 
man, to let such a creature sacrifice 
herself to keep him in bread ; and 
the only bit of a little place she can 
sit down in when she comes home — 
Ii’s too much, you know —it’s more 
than she ought to bear.” 

“ And who are you to meddle 
with us and our arrangements ?” 
cried Mrs. Fred. ‘‘ My husband is 
in bis own house. You will not 
take us into your house, Mr. Ed- 
ward r 

“Hold your confounded tongue, 
I tell you,” said Fred, slowly gather- 
ing himself off the sofa. “ You're 
a pretty fellow to speak, you are— 
that wouldn’t lend a fellow a sbil- 
ling to keep him from ruin. You 
had better remember where you are 
— in —in—as Susan says— my own 
house.” 

What outbreak of contempt might 
have come from the doctor’s lips 
was fortunately lost at that moment, 
since a louder outcry than usual 
from outside, the screams of the 
children and the wailings of the 
landlady, at length roused the mo- 
ther to the length of going to the 
door. When she was gone the two 
brothers eyed each other threaten- 
ingly. Fred, not without a_ cer- 
tain intolerable sensation of shame, 
rose to knock his pipe upon the 
mantel-shelf among Nettie’s pretty 
girlish ornaments. Somehow these 
aggravations of insult to her image 
drove Edward Rider desperate. He 
laid his hand on Fred’s shoulder 
and shook him violently. 

“Wake up! can’t you wake up 
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and see what you're about?” cried 
the doctor ; ‘‘can’t you show a little 
respect for her, at least? Look 
here, Fred Rider. I knew you 
could do anything shabby or mean, 
if it suited you. I knew you would 
consent to hang a burden on any- 
body that would take such a weight 
upon them ; but, by Jove, I did not 
think you had the heart to insult 
her, after all. A man can’t stand. 
by and see that. Clear off your 
pipe and your brandy before she 
comes, or, as sure as I am made 
of flesh and blood, and not cast- 
iron————” 

The doctor’s threats were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a woeful 
procession. Into the presence of 
the two brothers, eyeing each other 
with such lowering faces, Mrs. Smith 
and her husband entered, carrying 
between them with solemn looks, 
the unconscious Freddy, while his 
mother followed screaming, and his 
little brother and sister staring open- 
mouthed. It was some relief to the 
doctor’s feelings in the excitement 
of the moment to rush to the win- 
dow and throw it open, admitting 
a gust of chill December air, pene- 
trating enough to search to the 
bones of the fireside loiterer. Fred 
was father enough to turn with 
anxiety to the child. But his trem- 
bling nervous fingers and bemused 
eyes conld make nothing of the 
“case” thus so suddenly ‘brought 
before him. He turned fiercely and 
vacantly upon his wife and demand- 
ed why everything was suffered to 
go to ruin when Netty was away. 
Mrs. Fred, screaming and _ terrified, 
began to recriminate. The pallid 
figure of the child on the table gave 
a certain air of squalid tragedy to 
the scene through the midst of 
which the night air, coming in with 
a rush, chilling the group in their 
indoor dresses, and flickering the 
flame of the candles, added one 
other point of dismal accumulation 
to all its sordid miseries. ‘The child 
had dropped from his swing on the 
door, and was stunned with the fall. 
Both father and mother thought 
him dead in the excitement of the 
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moment; but the accustomed and 
cooler eyes of the doctor perceived 
the true state of affairs. Edward 
Rider forgot his disgust and rage 
as he devoted himself to the little 
patient—not that he loved the child 
more, but that the habits of his 
profession were strong upon him. 
When he had succeeded in restoring 
the little fellow to consciousness, 
the doctor threw a_ professional 
glance of inquiry round him to see 
who could be trusted. Then, with 
a contemptuous shrug of his shoul- 
ders and impatient exclamation, 
turned back to the table. Fred, 
shivering and helpless, stood by the 
fire, uttering confused directions, 
and rubbing miserably his own 
flabby hands; his wife, crying, 
scolding, and incapable, stood at 
the end of the table, offering no 
assistance, but wondering when ever 
Nettie would come back. . Dr. Rider 
took the patient in his arms, and, 
beckoning Mrs. Smith to go before 
him, carried the child up-stairs. 
There the good mistress of the cot- 
tage listened to all his directions, and 
promised devoutly to obey him—to 
keep the room quiet, if she could 
—to tell every thing he had said to 
Miss Nettie. He did not enter the 
desecrated parlour again when he 
came downstairs. What was the 
use? He was glad to go out and 
escape the chance of a fraternal 
struggle. He went out into the 
cold night air all thrilling with 
excitement and agitation. It was 
not wonderful that a scene 80 
strange should rouse many impa- 
tient thoughts in the young man’s 
mind; but the most intolerable of 
these had the most trifling origin. 
That Fred should have smoked his 
pipe in Nettie’s sitting-room, when 
she was out of the way, was not, 
after all, considering Fred’s charac- 
ter, a very wonderful circumstance, 
but it exasperated his brother to a 
greater extent than much more 
important matters. That aggrava- 
tion entirely overpowered Edward 
Rider’s self-control. It seemed the 
culmination of all the wrong and 
silent insolent injury inflicted upon 
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Nettie. He saw the stain of these 
ashes on the little mantle-shelf, the 
rolling cloud of smoke in the room, 
and indignation burned yet higher 
and higher in his breast. 

When the current of his thoughts 
was suddenly checked and stimu- 
lated by the sound of voices on the 
road. Voices, one of which was 
Nettie’s, one the lofty clerical ac- 
cents of the Rev. Cecil Wentworth. 
The two were walking arm in arm 
in very confidential colloquy, as 
the startled and jealous doctor ima- 
gined. What were these two figures 
doing together upon the road? why 
did Nettie lean on the arm of that 
handsome young clerical coxcomb? 
It did not occur to Dr. Rider that 
the night was extremely dark, and 
that Nettie had been at’ Miss Wode- 
house’s, where the curate of St. 
Roque’s was a_ perpetual visitor, 
With a mortified and jealous pang, 
totally unreasonable and totally ir- 
resistible, Edward Rider, only a 
moment before so fantastically ex- 
treme in Nettie’s defence—in the 
defence of Nettie’s very “image” 
from all vulgar contact and desecra- 
tion—strode past Nettie now with- 
out word or sign of recognition, 
She did not see him, as he observed 
with a throbbing heart; she was 
talking to young Mr. Wentworth 
with all the haste and eagerness 
which Dr. Rider had found so cap- 
tivating. She never suspected who 
it was that brushed past her with 
breathless, exasperated impatience 
in the darkness. They went on 
past him, talking, laughing lightly, 
under the veil of night, quite indif- 
ferent as to who heard them, though 
the doctor did not think of that. 
He, unreasonably affronted, galled, 
and mortified, turned his back upon 
that house, which at this present 
disappointed moment did not con- 
tain one single thing or person 
which he could dwell on with plea- 
sure; and a hundred times more 
discontented, fatigued, avd worn 
out — full of disgust with things 
in general, and himself and his 
own fate in particular — than he 
had been when he set out from 
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the other end of Carlingford, went 
sulkily, and at a terrific pace, past 
the long garden-walls of Grange 
Lane, and all Dr. Marjoribanks’s 
genteel patients. When he had 
reached home, he found a message 
waiting him from an urgent in- 
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valid, whose “case” kept the un- 
happy doctor up and busy for half 
the night. Such was the manner 
in which Edward Rider got through 
the evening — the one wonderful 
exceptional evening when Nettie 
went out to tea. 


CHAPTER VII. 


* With the dawn of the morning, 
however, and the few hours’ hur- 
ried rest which Edward Rider was 
able to snatch after his labours, 
other sentiments arose in his mind. 
It was quite necessary to see how 
the unlucky child was at St. Roque’s 
Cottage, and perhaps what Nettie 
thought of all that had occurred 
during her absence. The doctor 
bethought himself, too, that there 
might be very natural explanations 
of the curate’s escort. How else, 
to be sure, could she have got home 
on a dark winter night through that 
lonely road? Perhaps, if he him- 
self had been less impatient and ill- 
tempered, it might bave fallen to his 
lot to supersede Mr. Wentworth. 
On the whole, Dr. Rider decided 
that it was necessary to make one 
of his earliest calls this morning at 
St. Roque’s. 

It was a foggy, frosty day, bright- 
ened with a red sun, which threw 
wintry ruddy rays across the mist. 
Dr. Rider drew up somewhat nerv- 
ously at the little Gothic porch. He 
was taken up-stairs to the bedroom 
where little Freddy lay moaning 
and feverish. A distant bum came 
from the other children in the par- 
lour, the door of which, however, 
was fast closed this morning; and 
Nettie herself sat by the child’s 
bedside—Nettie, all alert and vigor- 
ous, in the little room, which, homely 
as its aspect was, displayed even to 
the doctor’s uninitiated glance a 
fastidious nicety of arrangement 
which made it harmonious with 
that little figure. Nettie was sing- 
ing childish songs to solace the lit- 
tle invalid’s retirement — the ‘‘ fox 
that jumped up on a mwvonlight 
night,” the ‘‘frog that would a 


wooing go "—classic ditties of which 
the nursery never tires. The doc. 
tor, who was not aware that music 


was one of Nettie’s accomplish- 
ments, stopped on the stairs to 
listen. And indeed she had not a 


great deal of voice, and still less 
science, Nettie’s life having been 
too entirely occupied to leave much 
room for such studies. Yet some- 
how her song touched the doctor's 
heart. He forgave her entirely that 
walk with the curate. He went in 
softly, less impatient than usual 
with her crazy Quixotism. A child 
—a sick child especially — was a 
bearable adjunct to the picture. 
A woman could be forgiven for such 
necessary ministrations — actually, 
to tell the truth, could be forgiven 
most follies she might happen to 
do, when one could have her to 
one’s self, without the intervention 
of such dreary accessories as Susan 
and Fred. 

“Thank you very much for your 
care of this child last night, Dr. 
Edward,” said the prempt Nettie, 
laying down the large piece of very 
plain needlework in her hand, “I 
always said, though you don’t make 
a fuss about the children, that you 
were quite to be relied on if any- 
thing should happen. He is fever- 
ish, but he is not ill; and so long 
as I tell him stories and keep be- 
side him, Freddy is the best child 
in the world.” 

“More people than Freddy might 
be willing to be ill under such con- 
ditions,” said the doctor, compli- 
mentary, but rueful. He felt bis 
patient's pulse, and prescribed for 
him with a softened voice. He 
lingered and looked round the room, 
which was very bare, yet somehow 
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was not like any of the rooms in his 
house. How was it?— there were 
no ornaments about, excepting that 
tiny little figure with the little bead 
overladen with such a wealth of 
beautiful hair. The doctor sighed. 
In this little sacred spot, where she 
was so clearly at her post—or at 
least at a post which no other was 
at hand to take—he could not, even 
resent Nettie’s self-sacrifice. He 
gave in to her here with a sigh. 

“Since you think he is not ill 
to speak of, will you drive me and 
the other children ivto Carlingford, 
Dr. Edward?” said the courageous 
Nettie. “Jt will be a pleasure for 
them, you know, and [ shall be 
able to do my business without 
losing so much time; besides, I 
want to talk to you; I can see you 
will in your eyes. Go down, please, 
and talk to Mr. Smith, who has got 
a headache or something, and wants 
to see you. Yon need not trouble 
yourself seeing Susan, who is cross, 
of course. I don’t wonder at her 
being cross; it must be very shock- 
ing, you know, to feel one’s celf of 
no use, whatever happens. Thank 
you ; I shall be ready in a minute, as 
soon as you have done talking to Mr. 
Smith.” 

The doctor went down obediently, 
and in an unusual flatter of plea- 
sure, to see the master of the cottage 
—totally indifferent to the ailments 
of the virtuous Smith, and thinking 
only of Nettie and that drive to Car- 
lingford, where, indeed, he should 
not have gone, had he considered 
the merely abstract matters of busi- 
ness and duty, which led him en- 
tirely in a different direction. He 
was somewhat rudely recalled to 
himself when he went down-stairs. 
Smith had no headache, but only 
wanted to speak to the doctor about 
his lodgers, whose “ways” were 
sadly discomposing to himself and 
his wife. 

“You saw how it was yourself 
last night, sir,’ said the troubled 
landlady. “Them hangings — you 
know the smoke goes through and 
through them. After leaving all 
the windows open this frosty morn- 
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ing, and a draught enough to give 
you your death, the place smells 
like I don’t know what. If it wasn’t 
for Miss I wouldn’t put up with it 
for a day: and the gentleman’s own 
room, doctor; if you was just to go 
in aud see it—jast put your head in 
and say good morning—you'd believe 
me.” 
“T know all about it,” said the 
doctor; “but Miss Underwood, Mrs. 
Smith— ?” 

“There’s where it is, sir,” said 
the landlady. “I can’t find it in 
my heart to say a word to Miss, 
To see how she do manage them all, 
to be sure! but for all that, doctor, 
it stands to reason as one can’t spoil 
one’s lodgings for a family as may 
be gone to-morrow—not except it’s 
considered in the rent. It’s more 
natural-like to speak to a gentleman 
like you as knows the world, than 
to a young lady as one hasn’t a 
word to say against—the handiest, 
liveliest, managingest! Ah, doctor, 
she’d make a deal different a wife 
from her sister, that young lady 
would! though it isn’t my part to 
say nothink, considering all things, 
and that you're relations like; but 
Smith and me are both o’ one mind 
about it, Dr. Rider—unless it’s con- 
sidered in the rent, or the gentleman 
drops smoking or——” 

“I hear Miss Underwood coming 
down stairs,” cried young Rider. 
* Next time I come we'll arrange 
it all. But not a word to her, re- 
member — not a syllable; and go 
upstairs and look after that poor 
child, there’s a good soul — she 
trusts you while she is gone, and so 
do I. There, there! another time. 
I'll take the responsibility of satis- 
fying you, Mrs. Smith,” said the 
doctor in a prodigious hurry, ready 
to promise anything in this incau- 
tious moment, and bolting out of 
their little dark back-room, which 
the local architect's mullions had 
converted into a kind of condemned 
cell. Nettie stood at the door, all 
ready for her expedition to Carling- 
ford, with ber two children, open- 
eyed and calmly inquisitive, but no 
longer noisy. Mrs. Fred was stand. 
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ing sulky at the parlour door. The 
doctor took off his hat to her as he 
helped Netty into the front seat of 
the drag, but took care not to ap- 
proach nearer. The children were 
packed in behind, under charge of 
the little groom, and with an ex- 
hilarating sensation of lawlessness 
in the present pleasure, Dr. Rider 
turned his back upon his duty and 
the patient who expected him a 
mile on the other side of St. Roque’s, 
and drove, not too rapidly, into Car- 
lingford. 

‘““Mrs. Smith was talking to you 
of us,” said Nettie, flashing her 
penetrating eyes upon the confused 
doctor. “I know she was—I could 
see it in her face this morning, and 
in yours when you came out of her 
room. Dreadful little dungeon, is 
it not? I wonder what the man 
meant, to build such a place. Do 
they want to turn us out, Dr. Ed- 
ward, or do they want more rent? 
I am not surprised, I am sure, after 
last night. Was it not odious of 
Fred to go and smoke in the par- 
lour, the only place we can have 
tidy? But it is no use speaking to 
him, you know; nor to Susan 
either, for that matter. Married 
people do stand up for each other 
so when you say a word, however 
they may fight between themselves. 
But is it more rent they want, Dr. 
Edward? for I can’t afford more 
rent.” 

“Tt is an abominable shame — 
you oughtn’t to affurd anything. It 
is too dreadful to thiok of!” cried 
the angry doctor, involuntarily 
touching his horse with his whip 
in the energy of the moment, though 
he was indeed in no hurry to reach 
Carlingford. 

“ Hush :” said Nettie, lifting her 
tiny band as though to put it to his 
incautious mouth, which, indeed, 
the doctor would not have objected 
to. “We shall quarrel on that 
subject if you say anything more, 
so it is better to stop at once, No- 
body has a right to interfere with 
me; this is my business, and no 
one else has anything to do with 
it,” 
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“You mistake,” cried the doctor, 
startled out of all his prudences; 
“it ought to be my business quite as 
much as it is yours.” 

Nettie looked at him with a cer. 
tain careless scorn of the inferior 
creature—“ Ah, yes, I daresay; but 
then you are only a man,” said 
Nettie; and the girl elevated that 
pretty drooping head, and flashed a 
whole torrent of brilliant reflections 
over the sombre figure beside her. 
He felt himself glow under the sud- 
den radiance of the look. To fancy 
this wilful imperious creature a 
meek sself-sacrificing heroine, was 
equally absurd and _ impossible, 
Was there any virtue at all in that 
dauntless enterprise of hers? or was it 
simple determination to have her own 
way? 

“Bat not to quarrel,” said Nettie; 
“for indeed you are the only per- 
son in the world I can say a word 
to aboat the way things are going 
on,” she added, with a certain mo- 
mentary softening of voice and 
twinkling of her eyelid, as if some 
moisture had gathered there. “I 
think Fred is in a bad way. I think 
he is muddling his brains with that 
dreadful life he leads. To think of 
a man that could do hundreds of 
things living like that! A woman, 
you know, can only do a thing or 
two here and there. If it were not 
wicked to say so, one would think 
almost that Providence forgot some- 
times, and put the wrong spirit into 
a body that did not belong to it. 
Don’t you think so? When I look 
at Fred I declare sometimes I could 
take hold of him and give him a 
good shake, and ask him what he 
means ; and then it all seems so use- 
less the very idea of expecting him to 
feel anything. I want to know what 
you said to him last night.” 

“Not much—not half so much as 
I meant to have said. To see him 
polluting your room!” cried the 
doctor, with a flush growing on his 
face, and breaking off abruptly, not 
quite able to conclude the sentence. 
Nettie gave him a shy upward 
glance, and grew suddenly crimson 
too. 
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“ Did you mind ?” said Nettie, with 
a momentary timidity, against the un- 
expected charm of which the unhappy 
doctor fell defenceless; then holding 
out her tiny hand to him with shy 
frankness, ‘‘ thank you for caring so 
much for me,” said the dauntless little 
girl, resolute not to perceive anything 
which could not be fully spoken 
out. 

“ Caring so much! I must speak to 

ou; we can’t go on like this, Nettie,” 
cried the doctor, holding fast the little 
unfaltering hand. 

“Oh, here is the place I am going to. 
Please don’t; people might not under- 
stand, — though we ere brother and 
sister in a kind of a way,” said the lit- 
tle Australian. “ Please, Dr. Edward, 
. we must get out here.” 

For a moment Edward Rider hesi- 
tated with a wild intention of urging 
his horse forward and carrying her 
off anywhere, out of Oarlingford, 
out of duty and practice and re- 
sponsibility, and all those galling re- 
straints of life which the noonday 
light and every-day sounds about, 
brought in with so entire a discord 
to break up this momentary hallu- 
cination. For half a minute only 
the doctor lingered on the borders 
of that fairy-land where time and 
duty are not, but only one ineffable 
moment always passing, never past. 
Then with a long sigh, the breath 
of which dispersed a whole gleam- 
ing world of visionary delights, he 
got down doggedly on the common- 
place pavement. Ah, what a de- 
scent it was! the moment his foot 
touched those vulgar flags, he was 
once more the hard-worked doctor 
at everybody’s command, with a fret- 
ful patient waiting for him a mile 
beyond St. Roque’s; and all these 
dazzling moments, which had rapt 
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the unfortunate young fellow into 
another world, were so much time 
lost to the prose figure that had to 
help Nettie down and let her go, 
and betake himself soberly about 
his own business. Perhaps Nettie 
felt it a little disenchanting, too, 
when she was dropped upon the 
bare street, and went into the com- 
mon shop, and saw the doctor’s 
drag flash off in the red frosty sun- 
shine with a darting movement of 
exasperation and impatience on the 
part of its aggravated driver. For 
once in her life Nettie felt disposed 
to be impatient with the children, 
who, unceremoniously ejected from 
their perch behind, were not in the 
most obedient frame of mind. The 
two young people possibly agreed 
in their mutual sentiment of disgust 
with other people’s society just at 
that moment. However, there was 
no help for it. Dr. Rider galloped 
his horse to his patient’s door, and 
took it out of that unlacky indivi- 
dual, who was fortunately strong 
enough to be able to bear sharp 
practice. Nettie, when she had, 
made her little purchases, walked 
home smartly to sing “The fox 
jumped up on a moonlight night” 
to little Freddy in his bedroom. 
This kind of interlude, however, as 
all young men and maidens ought to 
be aware, answers much better in the 
evening, when a natural interval of 
dreams interposes between it and the 
common work of existence. Nettie 
decided, thinking on it, that this would 
never do. She made up her mind 
not to have any more drives with the 
doctor. There was no telling what 
such proceedings might lead to. 
They were distinctly incompatible 
with the more serious business of her 
life. 


OHAPTER VIIL 


Such a parting, however, is sadly 
apt to lead to future meetings. Not- 
withstanding his smouldering quar- 
rel with Fred, which was always 
ready to burst out afresh, Dr. Rider 
would not give up coming to St. 


Roque’s. He came to some clan- 
destine arrangement with Mrs. 
Smith, of which nobody ever was 
aware, and which he himself was 
rather ashamed of than otherwise ; 
and he attended Freddy with the 
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most dutiful exactness till the child 
was quite restured. But all this 
time Nettie put on a coat of armour, 
and looked so thoroughly unlike 
herself in her unusual reserve and 
propriety, that the doctor was 
heartily discouraged, and could go 
no further. Besides, it would not 
be positively correct to assert that — 
though he would gladly have car- 
ried her off in the drag anywhere, 
to the end of the world, in the en- 
chantment of the moment — he was 
just as ready to propose setting up 
a new household, with Fred and 
his family banging on to it as na- 
taral dependants. That was a step 
the doctor was not prepared for. 
Some people are compelled to take 
the prose concerns of life into full 
consideration even when they are 
in love, and Edward Rider was one 
of these unfortunate individuals. 
The boldness which puts everything 
to the touch to gain or lose was 
not in this young man. He had 
been put to bard encounters enough 
in his day, and had learned to trust 
little to chance or good fortune. He 
did not possess the boldness which 
disarms an adverse fate, nor that 
confidence in his own powers which 
smooths down wounded pride, and 
accounts even for failure. He was, 
perhaps it is only right to say, not 
very capable of heroism; but he 
was capuble of seeing the lack of 
the heroic in his own composition, 
and of feeling bitterly his own self- 
reproaches, and the remarks of the 
world, which is always so ready to 
taunt the very cowardice it creates. 
Afier. that moment in which he 
could have dared anything for 
her and with her, it is sad to be 
obliged to admit that perhaps Dr. 
Edward too, like Nettie, withdrew 
a little from that climax of feeling. 
Not that his heart grew colder or 
his sentiments changed; but only 
that, in sight of the inevitable result, 
the poor young fellow paused and 
pondered, obeying the necessity of 
his pature. People who jump at 
conclasions, if they have to bear 
the consequences of folly often 
enough, are at least spared these 
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preliminary heartaches, Dr. Rider, 
eager as love and youth could make 
him, was yet iocapable of shuttin 
his eyes to the precipice at his feet, 
That he despised himself for doing go, 
did not make the matter easier, 
These were the limits of his nature, 
and beyond them he could not 
pass. 

Accordingly matters went on in 
this dangerous fashion for many 
weeks longer, The fire smouldered, 
strengthening its pent-up flames 
Day by day malicious sprites of 
thought went out behind Dr. Rider 
in his drag, leadiog him into the 
wildest calculations, the most pain- 
ful complication of schemes. If 
Fred and his family could only be 
persuaded to return to Australia, 
his brother thought — if any bribe 
within Edward’s means could tempt 
the ruined man to such a step; and 
when he was there, why there was 
Providence to take care of the help- 
less unlovely household, and neces- 
sity might compel the wretched 
father to work for his children. 
Such were the vain projects that 
revolved and fermented through the 
doctor’s agitated brain as he went 
among his patients. Luckily he 
had a very favourable and _ well- 
disposed lot of sick people at that 
crisis — they all got well in spite of 
the doctor, and gave their own spe- 
cial cases and his anxiety all the 
credit for his grave looks; and all 
these half-finished streets and rough 
new roads in the east end of Car- 
lingford were sown thick with the 
bootless suggestions of Dr. Rider's 
love and fears. The crop did not 
show upon the vulgar soil, but gave 
larking associations to every half- 
built street-corner which he passed in 
his rounds many a day after, and serv- 
ed at this present momentous era 
to confuse doubly the chaos of his 
thoughts. 

At last one night the crisis came, 
Spring had begun to show faintly in 
the lengthening days — spring, that 
so often belies itself, and comes with a 
serpent’s tooth. Dr. Rider on that 
particular day had met Dr. Marjori- 
banks at some meeting convened in 
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the interests of Carlingford. The 
old physician had been very graci- 
ous and cordial to the young one— 
had spoken of his own declining 
health, of his possible retirement, of 
the excellent prospects which a rising 
oung man in their profession had 
in Carlingford; and, finally, had 
asked Dr. Rider to go with him next 
day to see an interesting — patient, 
and advise as to the treatment of the 
case. 

The young doctor was more pleas- 
ed than he could or would have 
told any one; and, with a natural 
impulse, seized the earliest moment 
to direct his steps towards St. 
Roque’s. 

It was twilight when Dr. Edward 
went down the long and rather tire- 
some line of Grange Lane. These 
garden-walls, so delicious in their 
bowery retirements within, were not 
interesting outside to the pedes- 
trian. But the doctor’s attention 
was so speedily riveted on two 
figures eagerly talking near Mr. 
Wodehouse’s garden-door, that the 
long sweep of wall seemel but a 
single step to him as he hurried 
along. These two figures were un- 
questionably Nettie for one, and 
Mr. Wentworth for another. Hand- 
some young coxcomb, with all his 
Puseyitical pretences! Was Lucy 
Wodehouse not enough for him, that 
he must have Nettie too? Dr. Rider 
hurried forward to interrupt that 
meeting. He was actually turning 
with her, walking slowly back again 
the very way he had just come! 
Edward’s blood boiled in his impa- 
tient veins. He swept along in a 
whirlwind of sudden wrath. When 
he came up to them Nettie was talk- 
ing low, and the curate’s lofty head 
was bent to hear her in a manner 
which, it is probable, Lucy Wode- 
house would no more have admired 
than Edward Rider. They came toa 
sudden pause, when he joined them, 
in that particular conversation. The 
doctor’s dread civility did not im- 
prove matters. Without asking 
himself what cause he had, this 
amiable young man planged into 
the wildest jealousy without pause 


or interval. He bestowed upon 
Nettie the most cutting looks, the 
most overwhelming __ politenesses. 
When the three had marched so- 
lemnly abreast down the road for 
some few minutes, the curate, per- 
haps with an intuition of fellow- 
feeling, perceiving how the matter 
was, stopped short and said good- 
by. “I will make inquiries, and 
let you know next time I pass the 
cottage,” said Mr. Wentworth; and 
he and the doctor took off their 
hats, not without deadly thoughts 
on one side at least. When the 
young clergyman left them, Nettie 
and ber sulky cavalier went on in 
silence. That intrepid littlke woman 
was not in her usual spirits, it ap- 
peared. She had no talk for Dr. 
Edward any more than he had for 
her. She carried a multiplicity of 
little parcels in her hands, and 
walked with a certain air of fatigue. 
The doctor walked on, stealing 
silent looks at her, till his heart 
melted. But the melting of bis 
heart displayed itself characteristic- 
ally. He would not come down 
from his elevation without suffering 
her to see how angry he was. 

“J fear I interrupted an interest- 
ing conversation—l that have so 
little hope of equalling Mr. Went- 
worth. Priests are always infallible 
with women,” said the doctor, be- 
traying his ill-temper in vulgar 
sneers, 

“T was asking him for some one 
to teach the boys,” said Nettie. 
“Jobnnie ought to have his educa- 
tion attended to now. Mr. Went- 
worth is very good-tempered, Dr. 
Edward. Though he was just going 
to knock at Miss Wodehouse’s door 
when I met him, he offered, and 
would have done it if you had not 
come up, to walk home with me. 
Not that I wanted anybody to 
walk home with me; but it was 
very kind,” said Nettie, with rising 
spirit. 

“T am afraid I am a very poor 
substitute for Mr. Wentworth,” said 
the jealous doctor, “and I don’t 
pretend to be kind. But I am sur- 
prised to find Miss Underwood walk- 
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ing so late. This is not a road for 
a lady by herself.” 

“You know I don’t mind in the 
least for the road,” said Nettie, with a 
little indignation. ‘“ How wonder- 
fully cross you are sometimes! If 
you are going as far as the cottage,” 
she added, with a little sigh of fa- 
tigue, “ will you please carry some 
of these things for me? I could 
not get out sooner, I have been so 
busy to-day. It is wonderful how 
much needlework it takes to keep 
three children going, and how many 
little joos there are to do. If you 
take this parcel, carry it carefully, 
please: it is something for my 
bonnet. There! Don’t be absurd. 
I am quite able to walk by myself, 
thank you—I’d rather, please !” 

This remonstrance was called 
forth by the fact that the relenting 
doctor, much moved by having the 
parcels confided to his care, had 
drawn the little hand which gave 
them within his arm, a proceeding 
which Nettie distinctly disapproved 
of. She withdrew her hand quietly, 
and walked on with much dignity by 
his side. 

“I can carry your parcels,” said 
Edward, after a little pause, “ but 
you will not let me help yourself. 
You take the heaviest burdens 
upon your shoulders, and then will 
have no assistance in bearing them. 
How long are these children of 
Fred’s—detestable little imps!—to 
work you to death ?” 

“ You are speaking of my children, 
sir!” cried Nettie, with a little blaze 
of resentment. ‘But you don’t 
mean it, Dr. Edward,” she said a 
moment after, in a slightly coaxing 
tone. “You are tired and cross 
after your day’s work. Perhaps it 
will be best, if you are very cross, 
not to come down all the way to the 
cottage, thank you. 
you to quarrel with Fred.” 

“Cross! Nettie, you are enough 
to drive twenty men distracted,” 
cried the poor doctor. “You know 
as well as I do what I have been 
dying to say to you these three 
months past; and to see you go 
on with these confounded children 
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without so much as a glance for a fel- 
low who——” 

“Don’t speak like that,” cried 
Nettie, with brilliant female ip. 
stinct ; “ you'll be sorry for it after; 
for you know, Dr. Edward, you have 
not said anything particular to me 
these three months past.”’ 

This touch gave the last exasper. 
ation to the agitated mind of the 
doctor. «He burst forth into a pas- 
sionate outbreak of love and anger, 
curiously mingled, but too warm 
and real to leave Nettie much cool- 
ness of observation under the cir- 
cumstances. She took the advan- 
tage over him which a woman natar- 
ally does in such a case. She went 
on softly, trembling sufficiently to 
her own consciousness, but not to 
his, suffering him to pour out that 
torrent without interruption. She 
made no answer till the whole agi- 
tated self-disclosure was complete. 
In the interval she got a little com- 
mand of herself, and was able to 
speak when it came to her turn. ~ 

‘‘Dr. Edward,” said Nettie, so- 
lemnly, “you know it is impossible. 
If we cared for each other ever 80 
much, what could we do? I am not 
free to—to make any change; and 
I know very well, and so do you, 
that you never could put up with 
Fred and Susan and the children, 
were things as you say ten times 
over. I don’t mean I don’t believe 
you. I don’t mean I might not 
have been pleased had things been 
different. But you know it is just 
plainly impossible. You know your 
own temper and your own spirit— 
and perhaps you know mine as well. 
No, no—we cannot manage it any- 
how, Dr. Edward,” said Nettie, with 
a little sigh. 

“ Ts this all you have to say to me?” 

cried the astonished lover, 
“T am sure I do not know what 
else to say,” said Nettie, with matter- 
of-fact distinctness. ‘I don’t need 
to enter into all the business again, 
and tell you how things stand; you 
know as well as I do. One may be 
sorry, but one must do what one has 
to do all the same.” 

A painful pause followed. Nettie, 
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with all her feminine acuteness, 
could not divine that this calm way 
of treating a business which had 
wrought her companion into such 
a pitch of passion was the most 
humiliating and mortifying possible 
to a man in whose bosom love and 
pride were so combined. He tried 
to speak more than once, but could 
pot. Nettie said nothing more— 
she was uneasy, but secure in the 
necessity of her own position. What 
else could she do or say? 

“Then, I presume, this is my 
answer,” said the doctor, at last 
guiping an amount of shame and 
anger which Nettie could not con- 
ceive of, and which the darkness 
concealed from her sight. 

“Ob, Dr. Edward, what can I 
say ?” cried the girl; “you know it 
all as well as I do. I cannot change 
it with a word. I am very, very 
sorry,” said Nettie, fultering and 
startled, waking to a sudden per- 
ception of the case all at once by 
reason of catching a sudden gleam 
of his eyes. They came to a dead 
stop opposite each other, she half 
frightened and confused, he des- 
perate with love and rage and mor- 
tification. By this time they had 
almost reached the cottage door. 

“Don't take the trouble to be 
sorry. I’ll—oh, I'll get over it!” 
cried the doctor, with a sneer at 
himself and his passion, which came 
out of the bitterness of his heart. 
Then, after a pause — “ Nettie!” 
cried the young man —“ Nettie! do 
you see what you are doing ?— do 
you choose Fred and those wretched 
imps instead of your own life and 
mine? You are not so indifferent 
as you think you are. We will never 
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get over it, neither you nor me. 
Nettie, once for all, is this all you 
have to say ?” 

“Tf I were to say all the words 
in the language,” said Nettie, after 
@ pause, with a breathless indistinct- 
ness and haste, ‘words will not 
change things if we should break 
our hearts.” 

The open door, with the light 
shining out from it, shined upon 
them at that moment, and Mrs. 
Smith waiting to let the young lady 
in. Neither of the two dared face 
that sudden gleam. The doctor laid 
down his parcels on the step, mat- 
tering something, which she could 
not distinguish, into Nettie’s agi- 
tated ear, and vanished back again 
into the darkness. Only now was 
Nettie awaking to the sense of what 
had happened, and its real import- 
ance. Perhaps another minute, 
another word, might have made a 
difference — that other word and 
minute that are always wanting. 
She gazed out after him blankly, 
scarcely able to persuade herself 
that it was all over, and then went 
in with a kind of stupified, stunned 
sensation, not to be described. Ed- 
ward Rider heard the door shut in 
the calm silence, and swore fierce 
oaths in his heart over her com- 
posure and cold-heartedness. As 
usual, it was the woman who had 
to face the light and observation, 
and to veil her trouble. The man 
rushed back into the darkness, 
smarting with wounds which fell 
as severely upon his pride as upon 
his heart. Nettie went in, sudden- 
ly conscious that the world was 
changed, and that she had entered 


upon another life. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Another life and a changed world! 
What small matters sometimes bring 
about that sudden disenchantment ! 
Two or three words exchanged with- 
out much thought —one figure dis- 
appearing out of the landscape— 
and, lo! all the prismatic colours 
have faded from the horizon, and 


blank daylight glares upon startled 
eyes! Nettie had not, up to this 
time, entertained a suspicion of how 
distinct a place the doctor held in 
her limited firmament—she was 
totally unaware how much exhil- 
aration and support there was in 
his troubled, exasperated, impatient 
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admiration. Now, all at once, she 
found it out. It was the same life, 
yet it was different. Her occupa- 
tions were unchanged, her sur- 
roundings just what they used to 
be. She had still to tolerate Fred, 
to manage Susan, to superintend 
with steady economy all the expen- 
diture of the strange little house- 
hold. The very rooms and aspect 
of everything was the same; yet 
had she been suddenly transported 
back again to the Antipodes, life 
could not have been more com- 
pletely changed to Nettie. She re- 
cognised it at once with some sur- 
prise, but without any struggle. The 
fact was too clearly apparent to 
leave her in any doubt. Nobody 
but herself had the slightest insight 
into the great event which had 
happened — nobody could know of 
it, or offer Nettie avy sympathy in 
that unforeseen personal trial. In 
her youth and buoyant fre-hness, 
half contemptuous of the outside 
troubles which were no match for 
her indomitable heart, Nettie had 
been fighting against bard external 
circumstances for a great part of 
her valorous little life, and had not 
hesitated to take upon herself the 
heaviest burdens of outside exist- 
ence. Such struggles are not hard 
when one’s heart is light and sound. 
With a certain spendid youthful 
scorn of all these labours and 
drudgeries, Nettie had gone on ber 
triumphant way, wearing her bonds 
as if they were ornaments. Sud- 
denly, without any premonition, the 
heart had died out of her existence. 
A personal blow, striking with subtle 
force into that unseen centre of 
courage and hope, had suddenly 
disabled Nettie. She said not a 
word on the subject to any living 
creature — if she shed any tears over 
it, they were dropped in the dark- 
ness, and left no witness behind; 
but she silently recognised and un- 
derstood what bad happened to her. 
It was not that she had lost her 
lover — it was not that the romance 
of youth bad glimmered and dis- 
appeared from before her eyes. It 
was not that she had ever entered, 
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even in thought, as Edward Rider 
had done, into that life, glorified 
out of common existence which 
the two could have lived together, 
Such was not the form which thig 
extraordinary loss took to Nettie. 
It was her personal happiness, won- 
derful wine of life, which had snd- 
denly failed to the brave little girl. 
Ah, the difference it made! Labvours, 
disgusts, endurances of all kinds: 
what cannot one undertake so long 
as one has that cordial at one’s 
heart? When the endurance and 
the lubour remain, and the cordial 
is gone, it is a changed world into 
which the surprised soul enters. 
This was what had happened to 
Nettie. Nobody suspected the sud- 
den change which had passed upon 
everything. The only individual in 
the world who could have divined 
it, had persuaded himself in a flush 
of anger and mortification that she 
did not care. He consoled himself 
by elaborate avoidance of that rvad 
which led past St. Roqne’s — by 
bows of elaborate politeness when 
he encountered her anywhere in the 
streets of Carlingford — by taking a 
sudden plunge into such society as 
was Open to him in the town, and 
devoting himself to Miss Marjori- 
bavks, the old physician’s daughter. 
Nettie was not moved by there de- 
monstrations, which showed ber 
sway still undiminished over the doc- 
tor’s angry and jealous heart. She 
did not regard the petulant shows 
of offended indifference by which 
a more experienced young woman 
might have consoled herself. She 
had enough to do, now that the 
unsuspected stimulus of her life 
was withdrawn for the moment, to 
go on steadily without making any 
outward show of it. She had come 
to the first real trial of her strength 
aud worthiness. And Nettie did 
not know what a piece of heroism 
she was enacting, nor that the hard- 
est lesson of youthful life-— how to 
go on stoutly without the happiness 
which that absolute essence of eX- 
istence demands and will not be 


refused — was being taught her now. 
She only knew it was dull work just 
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for the moment—a tedious sort of 
routine, which one was glad to think 
could not last for ever; and so went 
on, the steadfast little soul, no one 
being any the wiser, upon that sud- 
denly-clouded, laborious way. 

It is sad to be obliged to confess 
that Dr. Rider’s conduct was no- 
thing like so heroical. He, injured 
and indignant and angry, thought 
first of all of revenging himself upon 
Nettie —of proving to her that he 
would get over it, and that there 
were women in the world more rea- 
sonable than herself. Dr. Marjori- 
banks, who had already made those 
advances to the doctor which that 
poor young fellow had gone to carry 
the news of, not without elation of 
heart, on that memorable night, to 
St. Roque’s, asked Edward to din- 
ner a few days after; and Miss 
Marjoribanks made _ herself very 
agreeable, with just that degree of 
delicate regard and evident plea- 
sure in his society which is so 
soothing when one has met with 
a recent discomfiture. Miss Mar- 
joribanks, it is true, was over thirty, 
and by no means a Titania. Ed- 
ward Rider, who had retired from 
the field in Bessie Christian’s case, 
and whom Nettie had _ rejected, 
asked himself savagely why he 
should not make an advantageous 
marriage now, when the chance of- 
fered. Old Marjoribanks’s practice 
and savings, with a not unagreeable, 
rather clever, middle-aged wife — 
why should he not take it into 
consideration? The young doctor 
thonght of that possibility with a 
certain thrill of cruel pleasure. He 
said to himself that he would make 
his fortune, and be revenged on 
Nettie. Whenever there was a 
chance of Nettie hearing of it, he 
paid the most devoted attentions to 
Miss Marjoribanks. Ready gossips 
took it up and made the matter 
public. Everybody agreed it would 
be an admirable arrangement. “The 
most sensible thing I’ve heard of 
for years —‘step into the old fel- 
low's practice, and set himself up for 
life—eh, don’t you think so ? — that’s 
my opinion,’ said Mr. Wodehouse. 
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Mr. Wodehouse’s daughters talked 
over the matter, and settled exactly 
between themselves what was Miss 
Marjoribanks’s age, and how much 
older she was than her supposed 
suitor —a question always interest- 
ing to the female mind. And it 
was natural that in these circum- 
stances Nettie should come to bear 
of it all, in its full details, with the 
various comments naturally suggest- 
ing themselves thereupon. What 
Nettie’s opinion was, however, no- 
body could ever gather; perhaps she 
thought Dr. Edward was justified 
in putting an immediate barrier 
between himself and her. At all 
events, she was perfectly clear upon 
the point that it could not have been 
otherwise, and that no other decision 
was possible to herself. 

The spring lagged on, accordingly, 
under these circumstances. ‘Those 
commonplace unalterable days, va- 
ried in nothing but the natural 
fluctuations of making and mend- 
ing,— those evenings with Fred 
sulky by the fire—always sulky, be- 
cause deprived by Nettie’s presence 
of his usual indulgences; or if not 
so, then enjoying himself after his 
dismal fashion in his own room, 
with most likely Susan bearing bim 
company, and the little maiden 
head of the house left all by her- 
self in the solitary parlour, — passed 
on one by one, each more tedious 
than the other. It seemed impossible 
that such heavy hours could last, 
and prolong themselves into infi- 
nitude, as they did; but still one 
succeeded another in endless hard 
rocession. And Nettie shed back 
on silky load of hair, and pressed 
her tiny fingers on her eyes, and 
went on again, always dauntless. 
She said to herself with homely 
philosophy, that this could not last 
very long; not with any tragical 
meaning, but with a recognition of 
the ordinary laws of nature which 
young ladies under the pressure of 
a first disappointment are not apt 
to recur to. She tried, indeed, to 
calculate in herself, with forlorn 
heroism, how long it might be ex- 
pected to last, and, though she could 
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not fix the period, endeavoured to 
content herself with the thought 
that things must eventually fall 
into their natural condition. In 
the mean time it was slow and tedi- 
ous work enough — but they did 
pass one after another, these inevi- 
table days. 

One night Nettie was sitting by 
herself in the parlour busy over her 
needlework. Fred and his wife, she 
thought, were up-stairs. They had 
left her early in the evening — Susan 
to lie down, being tired; Fred to 
his ordinary amusements. It was 
a matter of course, and cost Nettie 
no special thought. After the chil- 
dren went to bed, she sat all by her- 
self, with her thread and scissors 
on the table, working on steadily 
and quietly at the little garment 
she was making. Her needle flew 
swift and nimbly; the sleeve of her 
dress rustled as she moved her arm; 
her soft breath went and came: but 
for that regular monotonous move- 
ment, and those faint steady sounds 
of life, it might have been a picture 
of domestic tranquillity and quiet, 
and not a living woman with aches 
in her heart. It did not matter what 
she was thinking. She was facing 
life and fortune — indomitable, not 
to be discouraged. In the silence 
of the house she sat late over her 
needlework, anxious to have some 
special task finished. She heard 
the mistress of the cottage locking 
up, but took no notice of that per- 
formance, and went on at her work, 
forgetting time. It got to be very 
silent in the house and without; 
not a sound in the rooms where 
everybody was asleep; not a sound 
outside, except an occasional rustle 
of the night wind thrgngh the bare 
willow - branches — deep night, and 
not a creature awake but herself, 
sitting in the heart of that intense 
and throbbing silence. Somehow 
there was a kind of pleasure to 
Nettie in the isolation which was 
so impossible to her at other hours. 
She sat rapt in that laborious quiet 
as if her busy fingers were under 
some spell. 

When suddenly she heard a start- 
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led motion up-stairs, as if some one 
had got up hastily; then a rust- 
ling about the room overhead, which 
was Susan’s room. After a while, 
during which Nettie, restored by 
the sound to all her growing cares, 
rose instantly to consideration 
of the question, What had hap- 
pened now? the door above was 
stealthily opened, and a _ fvotstep 
came softly down the stair. Net- 
tie put down her work and listened 
breathlessly. Presently Susan’s head 
peeped in at the parlour door. After 
all, then, it was only some restlegs- 
ness of Susan’s. Nettie took up 
her work, impatient, perhaps almost 
disappointed, with the dead calm 
in which nothing ever happened. 
Susan came in stealthy, pale, trem- 
bling with cold and fright. She 
came forward to the table in her 
white night-dress like a faded ghost. 
“Fred has never come in,” said 
Susan, in a shivering whisper; “is 
it very late? He promised he 
would only be gone an_ hour. 
Where can he have gone, Nettie, 
Nettie? Don’t sit so quiet and 
stare at me. I fell asleep, or I 
should have found it out sooner; 
all the house is locked up, and he 
has never come in.” 

“If he comes we can unlock 
the house,’ said Nettie. “ When 
did he go out, and why didn’t you 
tell me? Of course I should have 
let Mrs. Smith know, not to frighten 
her; but I told Fred pretty plainly 
last time that we could not do with 
such hours. It will make him ill 
if he does not mind. Go to bed, 
and 1’ll let him ip.” 

“Go to bed! it is very easy for 
you to say so; don’t you know it’s 
the middle of the night, and as dark 
as pitch, and my husband out all 
by himself?” cried Susan. “Ob, 
Fred, Fred! after all the promises 
ag made, to use me like this again! 

o you think I can go up-stairs and 
lie shivering in the dark, and ima- 
gining all sorts of dreadful things 
happening to him? I shall stay 
here with you till he comes in.” 

Nettie entered into no contro- 
She got up quietly and 


versy. 
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fetched a shawl, and put it round 
her shivering sister; then sat down 
again and took up her needlework. 
But Susan’s excited nerves could 
not bear the sight of that occupa- 
tion. The rustle of Nettie’s softly- 
moving hand distracted her. “It 
sounds always like Fred’s step on 
the way,” said the fretfal anxious 
woman. “Oh, Nettie, Nettie! do 
open the end window and look out; 
perhaps he is looking for the light 
in the windows to guide him 
straight! It is so dark! Open 
the shutters, Nettie, and, oh, do 
look out and see! Where do you 
suppose he can have gone to? I 
feel such a pang at my heart, I be- 
lieve I shall die.” 

“Oh no, you will not die,” said 
Nettie. “Take a book and read, 
or do something. We know what 
is about the worst that will hap- 
pen to Fred. He will come home 
like that you know, as he did before. 
We can’t mend it, but we need not 
break our hearts over it. Lie down 
on the sofa, and put up your feet 
and wrap the shawl round you if 
you won’t go to bed. I can fancy 
all very well how it will be. It is 
nothing new, Susan, that you should 
break your heart.” 

“It’s you that have no feeling. 
Oh, Nettie, how hard you are! I 
don’t believe you know what it is to 
love anybody,” said Susan. “ Hark! 
is that some one coming now ?” 

They thought some one was com- 
ing fifty times in the course of that 
dreadful lingering night. Nobody 
came; the silence closed in deeper 
and deeper around the two silent 
women. All the world — everything 
round about them, to the veriest 
atom — seemed asleep. The cricket 
had stopped his chirrup in the kit- 
chen, and no mouse stirred in the 
slumbering house. By times Susan 
dozed on the sofa, shivering, not- 
withstanding her shawl, and Nettie 
took up her needlework for the 
moment to distract her thoughts. 
When Susan started from these 
snatches of slumber, she importuned 
her sister with ceaseless questions 
and entreaties. Where had he 
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gone? — where did Nettie imagine 
he could have gone?—and oh! would 
she go to the window and look out 
to see if any one was coming, or 
put the candle to the window to 
guide him, if perhaps he might have 
lost the way? At last the terrible 
pale dawn came in and took the 
light out of Nettie’s candle. The 
two looked at each other, and ac- 
knowledged with a mutual start 
that the night was over. They had 
watched these long hours through 
with sentiments very different; now 
a certain thrill of sympathy drew 
Nettie nearer to her sister. It was 
daylight again, remorseless and un- 
compromising, and where was Fred, 
who loved the darkness? He had 
little money and less credit in the 
limited place where himself and his 
story were known. What could 
have become of him? Nettie ac- 
knowledged that there was ground 
for anxiety. She folded up her 
work and put out her candle, and 
promptly took into consideration 
what she could do. 

“If you will go to bed, Susan, I 
shall go out and look for him,” said 
Nettie. “He might have stumbled 
in the field and fallen asleep. Men 
have done such things before now, 
and been none the worse for it. If 
you will go and lie down, I'll see 
after it, Susan. Now it’s daylight, 
you know, no great harm can hap- 
pen to him. Come and lie down, 
and leave me to look for Fred.” 

“But you don’t know where to 
go, and he won’t like to have you 
going after him. Nettie, send to 
Edward,” said Susan; “he ought to 
come and look after his brother : he 
ought to have done it all through, 
and not to have left us to manage 
everything; and he hasn’t even 
been to see us for ever so long. 
But send to Edward, Nettie — it’s 
his business. For Fred won’t like 
to have you going after him, and 
you don’t know where to go.” 

“Fred must have me going after 
him whether he likes it or no,” 
said Nettie, sharply, ‘‘and I shall 
not send to Dr. Edward. You choose 
to insult him whenever you can, and 
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then you think it is his business to 
look after his brother. Go to bed, 
and leave it to me. I can’t leave 
you shivering here, to catch some- 
thing, and be ill, and laid up for 
weeks. I want to get my bonnet 
on, and to see you in bed. Make 
haste, and come up-stairs with me.” 

Susan obeyed with some mutter- 
ings of inarticulate discontent. The 
daylight, after the first shock of 
finding that the night was really 
over, brought some comfort to her 
foolish heart. She thought that as 
Nettie said “no more harm” could 
come to him; he must be sleeping 
somewhere, the foolish fellow. She 
thought most likely Nettie was 
right, and that she had best go to 
bed to consume the weary time till 
there could be something heard of 
him; and Nettie, of course, would 
find it all out. 

Such was the arrangement accord- 
ingly. Susan covered herself up 
warm, and lay thinking all she 
should say to him when he came 
home, and how she certainly never 
would again let him go out and 
keep it secret from Nettie. Nettie, 
for her part, bathed her hot eyes, 
put on her bonnet, and went out, 
quietly undoing all the bolts and 
bars, into the chill morning world, 
where nobody was yet awake. She 
was a little uncertain which way to 
turn, but no way uncertain of her 
business. Whether he had gone 
into the town, or towards the low 
quarter by the banks of the canal, 
she felt it difficult to conclude. 
But remembering her own sugges- 
tion that he might have stumbled in 
the field, and fallen asleep there, she 
took her way across the misty grass. 
It was still spring, and a little hoar- 
frost crisped the wintry sod. Every- 
thing lay forlorn and chill under the 
leaden morning skies — not even an 
early market-cart disturbed the 
echoes. When the cock crew some- 
where, it startled Nettie. She went 
like a spectre across the misty fields, 
looking down into the ditches and 
all the inequalities of the way. On 
the other side lay the canal, not 


visible, except by the line of road 
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that wound beside it, from the dead 


flat around. She bent her steps in 
that direction, thinking of a certain 
mean little tavern which, somehow, 
when she saw it, she had associated 
with Fred —a place where the men 
at the door looked slovenly and 
heated, like Fred _ himself, and 
lounged with their hands in their 
pockets at noon of working-days, 
Some instinct guided Nettie there, 

But she had no need to go so far, 
Before she reached that place the 
first sounds of life that she had yet 
heard attracted Nettie’s attention. 
They came from a boat which lay 
in the canal, in which the bargemen 
seemed preparing to start on their 
day’s journey. Some men _ were 
leisurely leading forward the horses 
to the towing-path, while two in the 
boat were preparing for their start 
inside. All at once a strange cry 
rang into the still chill air — sucha 
cry as startles all who can hear it. 
The men with the horses hurried for- 
ward to the edge of the canal, the 
bargemen hung over the side of their 
boat; visible excitement rose among 
them about something there. Net- 
tie, never afraid, was less timid than 
ever this morning. Without think- 
ing of the risk of trusting herself 
with these rude fellows alone, she 
went straight forward .into the 
midst of them with a curiosity for 
which she could scarcely account; 
not anxiety, only a certain wonder 
and impatience, possessed her to see 
what they had here. 

What bad they there ?— not a man 
—a dreadful drowned image, all 
soiled and swollen —a squalid tragic 
form, immovable, never to move 
more. Nettie did not. need to look 
at the dread, uncovéred, upturned 
face. The moment she saw the 
vague shape of it rising against the 
side of the boat, a heap of dead 
limbs, recognisable only as some- 
thing human, the terrible truth 
flashed upon Nettie. She had found 
not him, but It. She saw nothing 
more for one awful moment — 
heaven and earth reeling and cir- 
cling around her, and a_ horror of 
darkness on her eyes. Then the 
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cold light opened up again — the 
group of living creatures against the 
colourless skies, the dead creature 
staring and ghastly, with awfal 
dead eyes gazing blank into the 
shuddering ‘day. The girl steadied 
herse!f as she could on the brink of 
the sluggish current, and collected 
her thoughts. The conclusion to 
her search, and answer to all her 
questions, lay, not to be doubted or 
questioned, before her. She dared 
not yield to her own horror, or 
grief, or dismay. Susan sleeping, 
unsuspicious, in full trust of his re- 
turn — the slumbering house into 
which this dreadful figure must be 
carried—obliterated all personal im- 
pressions from Nettie’s mind. She 
explained to the amazed group who 
and what the dead man was—where 
he must be brought to— instantly, 
silently, before the world was awake. 
She watched them lay the heavy 
form upon a board, and took off her 
own shewl to lay over it, to conceal 
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it from the face of day. Then she 
went on before them, with her tiny 
figure in its girlish dress, like a 
child in the shadow of the rough 
but pitying group that followed. 
Nettie did not know why the wind 
went so chill to her heart after she 
had taken off her shawl. She did 
not see the unequal sod under her 
feet as she went back upon that 
dread and solemn road. Nothing 
in the world but what she had to 
do occupied the throbbing heroic 
heart. There was nobody else to 
do it. How could the girl help but 
execute the work put into her 
hand? Thinking neither of the 
hardship nor the horror of such 
dread work falling to her lot, but 
only this, that she must do it, Nettie 
took home to the unconscious sleep- 
ing cottage that thing which was 
Fred Rider; no heavier on his 
bearers’ hands to-day than he had 
og already for years of his wasted 
e. 





HOW THE WORLD TREATS DISCOVERERS. 


Tue ingratitude of contempo- 
raries towards great discoverers 
who advance the progress of man- 
kind, has long been a rhetorical 
commonplace; and, like most rhe- 
torical commonplaces, it has very 
little common-sense: a grain or 
two of trath is mixed up with a 
bushel of exaggeration and injus- 
tice. Surely it is time to shut our 
ears against the cuckoo-cry about 
Galileo, Harvey, and Jenner, now 
that the cry is caught up by almost 
every inventor who fails to impress 
the world with the conviction that 
he is a man of genius. There is a 
lesson to be learned from the treat- 
ment which great men have re- 
ceived ; but the lesson, to be fruit- 
ful, must be correctly interpreted. 
We must be careful to ascertain the 
truth of each case, and not to dis- 
tort it by rhetoric. 

The “persecution” of Galileo 
was perfectly legitimate. To up- 


braid the Church with having re- 
sisted the promulgation of truth, 
and having persecuted the daring 
innovator, can only be allowable in 
those who hold that the Church 
has no rightful jurisdiction in 
Science, and who limit its juris- 
diction to questions of Theology 
and Ethics. Now, inasmuch as the 
Church, even in our own day, often 
claims to be heard im questions 
purely scientific, and decides for 
or against certain doctrines, accord- 
ing as it considers such doctrines 
compatible or incompatible with its 
own teachings— dictating to geolo- 
gists, zoologists, and physiologists 
the doctrines they are not to hold, 
on peril of its anathema—there is 
surely little justice in railing at the 
Church for endeavouring to suppress 
the “damnable heresy” taught by 
Galileo! It is easy for us, now that 
universal assent follows Galileo’s 
proposition, to say that Truth is 
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sacred, and that no truth-seeker 
should be thwarted; but in those 
days the new doctrine wore another 
aspect: it was new, it was heretical, 
and, as heretical, it was rightfully 
denounced. In sayjng this, we are 
far from justifying intolerance; we 
are simply maintaining that the 
Church was bound to _ suppress 
heresy. As to the question of 
whether Galileo was heretical, that 
resolves itself into the far higher 
and deeper question of whether the 
Church ought to be suffered to con- 
trol scientific speculation? Once 
admit the general principle that 
Science, being amenable to the 
Churcb, must submit its conclu- 
sions to the doctrines held by that 
Church, and the admission carries 
with it every particular application 
of the principle. The world, and the 
Church itself, has decided that Ga- 
lileo was right, and his persecutors 
wrong: the heresy has been found 
to be a truth, and is therefore said 
to be no heresy at all, when 
“rightly interpreted.” But this re- 
sult has been brought about by the 
overwhelming force of scientific de- 
monstration, which, having proved 
the opinion to be true, made those 
ridiculous who considered it a heresy. 
It has been brought about by resist- 
ing the principle of Church control ; 
and it is against this false principle 
that the efforts of free minds should 
be directed —not against individual 
applications of the principle, left, as 
@ principle, undisputed. 

With regard to Harvey and Jen- 
ner, the case is different. They suf- 
fered no persecution, and but little 
opposition. This is a paradox only 
to those who are ignorant of history. 
As to Harvey: when we think of the 
extent of the revolution he effected, 
and the mass of established doctrine 
he opposed, we are disposed to 
affirm that few innovators have 
encountered less opposition. His 
fame was splendid, and European. 
His partisans were more numerous 
and more illustrious than his anta- 
gonists, Books were written against 
the discovery of the circulation, and 
books were written in favour of it. 
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Argument and ridicule were heard 
on both sides; on what new doe- 
trine are they not heard? But those 
writers who repeat, with such un- 
critical confidence, the gossip of 
Aubrey about Harvey’s country- 
men having thought him  crack- 
brained, should look a little closer, 
and they will find two significant 
facts: 1st, that no English book 
appeared against Harvey, even at a 
time when the opposition on the 
Continent was loudest; 2d, that 
Harvey dedicated his book to “Dr, 
Argent, the accomplished President 
of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and to other learned physicians, his 
most esteemed colleagues:” and 
these eminent contemporaries were 
his adherents; “for,” he says, “you 
have in general been the faithful 
witnesses of almost all the instances 
from which I have either collected 
the truth or confuted error; you 
have seen my dissections, and at 
my demonstrations of all that I 
maintain to be object of sense you 
have been accustomed to stand by 
me, and bear me out with your tes- 
timony.” He adds that he was 
afraid of being charged with pre- 
sumption, “unless I had first pro- 
posed its subject to you—bhad con- 
firmed its conclusions by ocular de- 
monstrations in your presence— had 
replied to your doubts and objec- 
tions, and secured the assent and 
support of our distinguished pre- 
sident. For I was most intimately 
persuaded, that if I could make 
good my propositions before you 
and our college, I had less to fear 
from others. I even ventured to 
hope that I should have the com- 
fort of finding all that you had 
granted me, in your sheer love of 
trath, conceded by others who were 
philosophers like yourselves.” These 
passages are plain; and being im- 
portant, in reference to the recep- 
tion of Harvey’s doctrine by his 
colleagues, it is not a little surpris- 
ing that they should have been left 
unnoticed, or at least unmentioned, 
by historians and biographers. Pro- 
bably Dr. Willis may have had an 
eye to them when he said :—‘‘ The 
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controversy on the circulation had 
been carried on, up to this time, 
abroad rather than at home ; Harvey 
seems to have won over to his side all 
the men of his own country, who, by 
their education and acquirements, 
might have been fitted to array them- 
selves against him: his lectures at the 
College of Physicians had apparently 
satisfied all his contemporaries.”* 

This is very different testimony 
from that vague phrase which Au- 
brey repeats as having been uttered 
by Harvey. Even granting that 
Aubrey correctly reports the words 
he heard, we have still to remem- 
ber how easily, in the carelessness 
of private talk, Harvey, irritated 
perhaps by the opposition and ridi- 
cule of certain members of his pro- 
fession, may have exaggerated the 
facts. We may even suppose it 
true that he did lose some of his 
patients, in consequence of his ap- 
pearing as an innovator, and oppo- 
nent of Galen. It is not difficult to 
warn an ignorant public against an 
innovator ; and some rival physi- 
cians may have been ready enough 
to throw discredit on him. The 
pathway of fame is not everywhere 
strewed with roses ; and every rose 
there has its thorns. But the 
question we have to settle is not 
whether Harvey found the path- 
-way smooth, but whether he found 
it open. That it was open, and 
that the chief authorities among his 
countrymen attended him in triumph, 
we hold to be matter of historical 
certainty. We shall touch on the 
subordinate question presently. 

As to Jenner, the opposition was 
so trivial that only a very imper- 
fect acquaintance with history can 
have allowed rhetoricians to invoke 
it as an example of the ingratitude 
of contemporaries, and the “ dead 
set” against discoveries. Jenner 
propounded an hypothesis which 
was easy of verification, and which 
was only a novelty in science, not 
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a novelty contradicting established 
beliefs ; it was therefore freed from 
the chief intellectual obstacles 
against the acceptance of new 
truth — namely, the difficulty which 
even impartial minds feel in ad- 
justing themselves to a new point 
of view, and disengaging themselves 
from all convictions. We cannot 
wonder then to learn that Jenner's 
conclusions ‘‘ were at once accepted 
as proven and probable by persons 
of judgment and authority in the me- 
dical profession. Mr. Cline, then the 
teacher of surgery at St. Thomas's 
Hospital, was, at Jenner’s request, the 
first to verify these by experiment ; 
and early in 1799 Dr. Woodville of 
the Small-Pox Hospital, with the 
co-operation of Mr. Pearsun, com- 
menced a great series of public vac- 
cinations in London.”+ From the 
same authority we learn that with- 
in two years 7500 persons were 
vaccinated, which proves that the 
public was not slow to test the 
new remedy. In 1802 the sub- 
ject was formally brought before 
Parliament. The committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the matter 
reported that after examining a 
number of witnesses of the highest 
character and most extensive ex- 
perience, the conclusion arrived at | 
was a full corroboration of all that 
Jenner had affirmed. 

“This verdict,” says Mr. Simon in the 
valuable work just quoted, “ was not 
without its effect. At the close of this 
year steps were taken, with unprecedent- 
ed strength of public support, to found 
by voluntary contributions a society 
‘for the extermination of small-pox ;’ 
and on the 3d of February 1803 the 
great discoverer took his seat for the first 
time as President of the Royal Jennerian 
Institution. This society, ‘fostered by 
the most exalted patronage, and adorn- 
ed by all the learning and talent of the 
medical profession of the metropolis,’ 
took a very important part in diffusing 
the first advantages of vaccination. 
‘Thirteen stations were opened in dif- 





* Wiis: Life of Harvey, prefixed to the translation of Harvey's Works (Syden. 
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ferent parts of the metropolis. In eigh- 
teen months they were enabled to an- 
nounce that 12,288 inocculations had 
taken place, and during the same space 
of time 19,352 charges of vaccine virus 
were supplied from the central house to 
most parts of the Brittish empire, and to 
foreign countries. This society 
was also in correspondence with other 
institutions, and its medical council in- 
vestigated with care and fidelity such 
cases of small-pox as were alleged to 
have occurred after vaccination’ 

“Tt would have been claiming too 
much from reason, to expect that this 
progress could be made without opposi- 
tion. Eighty years earlier the use of 
variolous inoculation —a thing of imme- 
morial practice in Eastern countries — 
could not be imported here by those 
who had witnessed its operation on 
thousands, without its introduction ex- 
citing theoretical (as well as rightly 
founded practical) objections. How 
much less, then, could Jenner find an 
easy reception for his method! It ap- 
pealed to no national experience. It 
based itself on some rustic traditions, and 
on his few thoughtful observations. 

“ Great allowance mustindeed be made 
for those who then hesitated to accept 
this wonderful novelty. The very mag- 
nitude of the promised boon almost jus- 
tified mistrust ; and, to persons ignorant 
of the Gloucestershire experience, that 
good should accrue from such a source 
was a strange supposition. Fears were 
more suggested than hopes. What could 
be expected from ‘a bestial humour,’ 
but new and dreadful diseases? Who 
could see the limit of its ‘consequences,’ 
physical or moral? What security was 
there against ‘horns’ growing on the 
vaccinated ? What ‘ideas might arise 
in the course of time from a brutal fever 
having excited its incongruous impres- 
sions’ on the brain? Who knew but 
that ‘the human character might undergo 
strange mutations from quadrupedan 
sympathy, and some modern Pasiphiie 
rival the fables of old ?’ 

“ While these physiological conjectures 
were gravely pressed upon the public, 
religion and morality were not less mis- 
argued to the same effect. Leviticus 
was quoted with dark insinuations against 
‘ contaminating the form of the Creator 
with the brute creation.’ Small-pox 
being a ‘merciful provision on the part 
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of Providence to lessen the burden of a 
poor man’s family,’ was it not ‘impious 
and profane to wrest out of the hands 
of the Almighty these divine dispensa- 
tions? What could ensue, on so daring 
a measure of attempted prevention, but 
some unimagined punishment ?”* 


It is piquant to read such objections; 
still more so,in the present day, to 
read the epitaph in Rood Lane Church 
which commemorates, among the titles 
to glory of Mr. Birch, that 

‘*The Practice of Cowpoxing, 

Which first became general in his day, 
Undaunted by the overwhelming influence 
of power and prejudice, 

And the voice of Nations, 

He uniformly and until Death perseveringly 
opposed,” 


But while we laugh at such traits, 
or while we indignantly detect the 
unworthy arguments and _ hypocriti- 
cal cries of alarm which often assail 
the first appearance of a reformer, 
we must not forget that a great 
part of the opposition which new 
doctrines excite is the opposition 
of sincere and admirable  guar- 
dianship; while even that which 
springs from lower motives, is real- 
ly useful to the cause of truth. In 
our sympathy with the struggling 
innovator, we are apt to forget that 
the men whom he opposes merit 
our sympathy also. They may be 
as honestly fighting in defence of 
the old, as he is honestly fighting 
in advancement of the new, truth. 
The truth which now seems so evi- 
dent to us, to them seemed erroneous. 
It is easy for us to adjust our minds to 
its reception ; to them this mental ad- 
justment was rendered difficult, or im- 
possible, by the presence of old-estab- 
lished convictions which opposed it, or 
seemed to do so. So tyrannous is this 
influence of old ideas, that men will ac- 
knowledge themselves defeated in argu- 
ment one day, and the next will main- 
tain the old positions as vigorously as 
ever: their minds have become so in- 
extricably involved in certain opinions 
that they cannot free themselves. Opin- 
ions are the spectacles of the mind. 
The eye must learn to adjust itself toa 
new focus. 
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This is the reason why the dis- 
coverer hopes for acceptance rather 
among the younger generation than 
among maturer minds, It is not, 
as we so often hear, because youth 
js more ardent and fearless in the 
search for truth, but simply because 
youth is more impressible: it finds 
less difficulty in adopting new opi- 
nions, because the old opinions have 
not had time to become organised in 
its mind. In proportion as a man 
has from habit, or from personal in- 
vestigation, been led for a long time 
to believe certain positive conclu- 
sions, it will be difficult for him to 
throw off such spectacles, and see 
with a new pair. Against a new 
doctrine there is, therefore, always 
a genuine opposition in guardian- 
ship of the old. And there is often 
more than this: there is a combina- 
tion of moral causes, inseparable 
from the infirmities of our nature. 
The new doctrine threatens old 
interests. The new doctrine wounds 
the eelf-love of old professors. Who 
likes this? Who welcomes an avowed 
enemy? Here comes a rival who 
discovers the truth we have over- 
looked, who proves our doctrines 
to be wrong, who makes our books 
antiquated, and we are expected to 
receive him with open arms — to ac- 
cept what he brings without seru- 
tiny! It cannot be thought of. We 
attack his pretensions; we try to 
baffle him by ridicule, by argument, 
by invoking great names. If that 
fail, we impugn his originality ; we 
ransack the old archives of science, 
and show that the new doctrine was 
“known to the ancients.” If we 
must acknowledge the discovery, at 
least we will reject the discoverer. 
He attacks us, and we retaliate. 
Perhaps we do not fight quite fair- 
ly; perhaps we make ourselves ridi- 
culous as well as odious. But men 
angry and heated are liable to such 
lapses ; and the calm bystanders will 
see justice done. 

The opposition may arise from 
the difficulty of adjusting our men- 
tal vision, because the new opinion 
Is strange, and its evidence not 
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easily appreciable, or because old 
convictions hoodwink the mind. 
It may also arise from less honour- 
able causes; but in either case it is 
beneficial to the cause of truth — 
first, by a wise conservatism, which 
keeps out error, and only retards 
the admission of truth; and, se- 
condly, by forcing the innovator to 
complete his evidence, and make his 
position impregnable. Were it not 
for such wholesome opposition, we 
should be as changeable as weather- 
cocks. The novelty of to-day would 
give place to the novelty of to-mor- 
row. There would be no accumula- 
tion of truth. 

Let discoverers, therefore, cease 
the querulous railing against the 
injustice and ingratitude of man- 
kind. Let them understand that, 
in the battle for truth, foul blows 
must be expected; but all blows 
are not foul. ‘Truth must finally 
prevail. If their truth makes no 
way, the cause must lie in their 
imperfect presentation of it.  In- 
stead of railing at the obstinacy of 
ignorance, let them enlighten that 
ignorance by fresh evidence. 

These remarks have been called 
forth by the publication of a book* 
which claims notice as an authentic 
account of the life of a distinguished 
map, but which ought to be held up 
as a warning to the friends and re- 
latives of every other distinguished 
man, and thus at least serve the 
good purpose of preventing any 
similar display of well-intentioned 
weakness. It is, in every sense of 
the word, a book unworthy of the 
subject; and it stands in the way 
of a better book, which might have 
been written. We can understand 
the loving reverence of the wife and 
widow, and can sympathise with her 
exaggerated estimate of her hus- 
band’s achievements. It is only an 
excusable and amiable form of the 
lues Boswelliana, inevitable when a 
woman writes of her deceased hus- 
band. But this is an absolute reason 
against widows becoming biogra- 
phers; and, in the very interests 
of her husband’s fame, Mrs. Hall 





* Memoirs of Marshall Hall. By his Wiwow. Bentley: 1861. 
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should have foreborne to publish a 
work at once so trivial and tire- 
some, crowded with “ testimonials,” 
laudations and_ self-landations, and 
provoking criticism by its exaggera- 
tions. Enthusiasm is contagious, but 
puffery chills our admiration. We 
turn away from the huge pla- 
card. Reverence for distinguished 
ability and noble conduct often ex- 
presses itself in hyperbole; nor is 
the hyperbole unpleasant, even to 
those who think the language 
strained. But the “testimonial” 
style is always offensive, and loud 
self-assertion is apt to provoke con- 
temptuous criticism. 

Marshall Hall was a man of co- 
lossal vanity and great simplicity. 
A peerage, and the presidency of a 
dozen societies, would probably have 
left bim still unsatisfied; and al- 
though his success was splendid, he 
was always querulously complaining 
about his “unrewarded labours” and 
his “devotion to science.” His wi- 
dow, naturally enough, has caught 
this tone, and her book is a protest 
against the injustice and “ persecu- 
tion” which assailed him. We pro- 
pose to inquire how far this tone is 
warrantable ; and we shall not seek 
beyond the volume itself for evidence 
to refute it. 

Marshall Hall was born at Bas- 
ford, near Nottingham, on the 18th 
February, 1790. His father was a 
cotton-manufacturer and _ bleacher, 
remarkable for his scientific attain- 
ments. From him he _ probably 
caught the scientific ambition which 
manifested itself very early. “I 
am determined to be a great man!” 
said the boy, when found at day- 
break over his studies, The pro- 
fession of medicine was chosen, and 
he went to Edinburgh. While 
there he worked hard, and avoided 
all intimacies with fellow - students, 
lest they should waste his time. 
Daring the whole three years he 
never once missed a lecture. Hav- 
ing attained his degree, he went to 
Paris. The reverses of Napoleon 
at Moscow having opened Berlin, 
Gottingen, and other places, to 
Englishmen, Hall made a journey, 
on foot and alone, from Paris to 
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Gottingen. “The tract of country 
which he thus traversed had very 
recently been the seat of war, and 
presented many perils to the lonely 
pedestrian. As the shades of even- 
ing appreached, he frequently par- 
sued his way along the forest road 
with a cocked pistol in his hand for 
fear of the wolves. Once he missed 
his way, and, in endeavouring to 
recover it, was benighted, and took 
refuge in a lonely cottage — not, 
however, to sleep, for all around 
were seen rusty implements of war,. 
which had been gathered in the 
track of the armies — that of Napo- 
leon flying towards Paris, and that 
of the Allies closely pressing in his 
rear. His host was a maker of 
sabots, and he was heard moving 
about through the night. The pis- 
tol was again in readiness, Ag 
morning dawned, a few francs were 
laid on the table, and the door 
gently opened, and the free air and 
the track across the plain reco- 
vered.” Arrived at Gdttingen, he 
had the delight of making the ac- 
quaintance of the illustrious Blu- 
menbach. 

Returning to England in 1815, he 
tried first to establish himself as a 
physician in Bridgewater, and after- 
wards in Nottingham. Here he 
had not long to struggle. The re- 
putation acquired by some works, 
particolarly one on Diagnosis, soon 
bronght him into good practice, 
This last-mentioned work he sent 
to the then famous Dr. Baillie, and, 
when in London, paid that physi- 
cian a visit. The doctor received 
him very kindly, and said, ‘‘I hope 
your father is quite well; I for one 
am much indebted to him for his 
extraordinary work on Diagnosis.” 
When Hall modestly told him that 
he, not his father, was the author 
of the work, Dr. Baillie exclaimed, 
“Tmpossible! it would have done 
credit to the greyest-headed philo- 
sopher in our profession.” He then 
invited Hall to breakfast with him. 
Success ia his profession, therefore, 
began early with him. In 1818 he 


was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. In 1825 he 
was appointed physician 


to the 
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General Hospital at Nottingham. But 
the year afterwards he made the bold 
step of quitting an excellent practice 
and settling in London. Success again 
attended him. His income during the 
first year was £200, and it gradually 
increased to £4000 ; so that his seem- 
ingly bold step of coming to London 
proved fortunate. He published sev- 
eral works and several detached pa- 
pers, all of which, in the belief of his 
widow, were of incalculable import- 
ance, and filled the world with his name. 
That there never was so great a man 
as Marshall Hall, was evidently the 
impartial verdict of Marshall Hall him- 
self, and it is shared by his widow ; and 
therefore, in spite of all the evidences 
of success, so fondly noted in this vol- 
ume, there is still the wail against the 
world because the success was not 
greater. Our own estimate of Marshall 
Hall, we need scarcely say, is very dif- 
ferent; nor has this biography at all 
raised our opinion of his intellectual 
pretensions, though it has very much im- 
proved our opinion of him gene- 
rally, by showing what a simple, 
affectionate nature he had, and how 
thoroughly he devoted himself to 
ecience and the domestic affections. 
The tenderness with which he writes 
to his wife and son, gives a sort of 
halo to what would otherwise be 
oppressive twaddle. The letters are 
often very comical, from the uncon- 
scious absurdity of their emphasis, and 
the abruptness of their transitions 
— from science to Methodism, from 
tadpoles to toleration —as in the fol- 
lowing characteristic example :— 


“ MANCHESTER SQUARE, June 8, 1846. 

“My Dear Boy,—I wish you to look 
about and fiud the poorest and most af- 
flicted person or persons in Ventnor, and 
to distribute amongst them ae 

“T consider the aged, the decrepit, the 
sick, the blind, the lame, as the most 
proper objects of charity in general, and 
bread the best form of it, though money 
is the most convenient form, and the 
most prized. 

“ Fducation consists not in cultivating 
the understanding alone, but the heart 
also. I would have my boy excel in 
both. You have a nice little inheritance, 
and you must do good with it. A purely 
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selfish person is the object of my abhor- 
rence. . . . . 

“When the tadpole grows into the 
frog, it rises in the scale of life, and re- 
quires more oxygen. If it cannot get 
out of the water, it is drowned ! 

“ Every change in animals is from a 
lower to a higher state of existence; that 
is, every anatomical change; physiologi- 
cal changes, as in hybernation, may be 
from higher to lower. 

“T have a beautiful theory on this 
subject, which I will explain in a future 
letter, if you wish it. 

“How beautiful is science! How 
beautiful is Nature, whenever she is un- 
derstood! And how much nobler is the 
mind occupied with the search into her 
arcana, than that which is engrossed 
with vulgar things! 

“T will send you the planaria an- 
other day. How are your tritons going 
on? 

“Remember my words — that Christ 
died to save sinners, and that all are 
sinners. 

“T particularly wish you not to dis- 
pute about religion (or indeed anything) 
with any one. 

“There is no religion in disputing ; 
disputing is the sign of no religion, gen- 
erally speaking. 

“We shall look for a long long letter 
from you.— Your most affectionate 
father, MARSHALL HALL.” 


Our purpose with the book, how- 
ever, is not to discuss the claims of 
Marshall Hall, but to discuss how far 
he may fairly be cited as an example 
of the world’s ingratitude to discover- 
ers. He has affixed his name to the 
discovery of the Reflex Theory of Nerv- 
ous Action —a theory which ascribes 
many ordinary processes to nervous ac- 
tivity without sensation ; instead of the 
nervous stimulus reaching the brain 
and producing sensation, it is eaid to 
be reflected back from the spinal cord 
upon the muscles, and produces action 
without sensation. It would lead us too 
far to explain the theory more fully. 
We shall not here ask whether his dis- 
covery was real, or only fancied ; we wiil 
assume it to have been real and import- 
ant. Like every other innovator he had 
to overcome prejudice, to encoun- 
ter the neglect and jealousy of 
corporate bodies and ~ professional 
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rivals; like every one else, he had 
to endure the asperities of criticism. 
He promulgated a new theory ; 
some of his critics said it was not 
new. He affirmed it was true, and 
of the utmost importance; some of 
his critics affirmed it was untrue, or 
only partly trae. Now let us sup- 
pose these critics to have been 
wholly wrong; let us suppose that 
the jealousy of rivals, and the ne- 
glect shown him by the Royal 
Society — exasperating enough to 
any man — must have been trebly so 
to a man of his vanity: are these 
things sufficient to warrant the out- 
cry about obloquy and persecution 
which he is said to have endured ? 
The plain recital of facts collected in 
this very memoir shall answer. 

In 1833 Marshall Hall presented 
a paper, embodying his discovery, to 
the Royal Society. That paper was 
printed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. His first venture was there- 
fore entirely successful. The new 
doctrine received the countenance 
of the Royal Society at once — which 
is not always the fate of new doc- 
trines. Nay, more, it was imme- 
diately translated into Miiller’s 
Archiv. Publicity, therefore, of the 
most important kind, he at once 
achieved. If the majority of his 
professional brethren did not im- 
mediately see the truth and import- 
ance of the new doctrine, some of 
them did, and all of them had it 
fairly submitted to their judgment. 
Four years afterwards he presented 
another paper on the same subject ; 
and “truth compels me to state,” 
says Mrs. Hall, “ that this paper was 
refused a place in the records of 
British science by the Society insti- 
tuted expressly for the promotion 
of natural knowledge: in short, it 
was rejected by the Council of the 
Royal Society!” Very exasperat- 
ing, no doubt, to a man who wished 
for the patronage of the Royal 
Society, and who looked upon his 
communications as of supreme im- 
portance to science; but, without 


wishing to range ourselves generally 
on the side of that Society, we must 
in fairness suggest that the Council 
was perfectly justified in its rejec- 
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tion of a paper which was little 
more than a republication of the 
one they had previously printed, 
They gave an “abstract” of this 
paper in their Proceedings, but 
they refused to give the whole 
paper a place in their Transactions ; 
and whoever knows, on the one 
hand, how incessantly Marshall 
Hall persisted in republishing, with 
slight variations of language, what 
was contained in his first paper — 
and considers, on the other hand, 
how small the space at the disposal 
of the Council, in presence of the 
multitude of claimants, — will at 
once perceive that the Council was 
bound to refuse the republication of 
his ideas. 

While we justify the refusal to 
print the paper, we cannot justify 
the treatment indicated by the fol- 
lowing extract from a note written 
by Hall to the Council: “I think I 
have some reason to complain of 
the treatment of my paper whilst 
before the Council. Having quoted 
from Whytt an experiment of Redi 
on the movements of the tortoise 
when deprived of it head, some 
one has written, ‘Will they live 
after they are made soup of?’ Such 
an observation needs no remark 
from me. It is rather an indignity 
put upon the Royal Society itsel..” 
Had the Council simply asserted 
that it could only give publicity to 
mew papers, it would have been be- 
yond reproach; but it is extremely 
probable that among its members 
there were those who looked upon 
Marshall Hall with envy and im- 
patient dislike. The very constita- 
tion of academies and _ societies 
fosters respectable mediocrity, and 
Opposes novelties with’ jealous con- 
servatism. If Marshall Hall was 
ill-treated by the Royal Society (and 
we think his merit entitled to some 
conspicuous recognition), it was pro- 
bably his own fault; but even if he 
were blameless in the matter — if 
nothing but jealousy and blindness 
withheld the Council from bestow- 
ing the Copley Medal, or some 
other honour — it was but a small 
“ persecution,’ and an insignificant 
drawback from success elsewhere. 
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“The greater portion of the medi- 
cal press waged furious war against 
the discovery.” So says Mrs. Hall, 
but she gives no references; and in 
such a case we must have distinct 
evidence before we yield our belief. 
That one journal did pertinaciously 
attack the discovery is certain; that 
one or two others did energetically 
support it,is not less certain. But 
impartial readers will insist upon 
something more specific than vague 
phrases about “obloquy” and 
“forious war.” Let the adverse 
articles be distinctly referred to, 
and we shall then be able to see 
how much there was of exasperated 
vanity, and how much of just in- 
dignation, in Marshall Hall’s belief 
that he was persecuted. As the 
case is presented by his widow, it is 
simply incredible, That some critics 
impugned his originality, is beyond 
a doubt. That some critics im- 
pugned the value of his discovery, 
is likely enough. But of obloquy 
we have not seen a trace; and as 
to persecution, the word is supreme- 
ly ridiculous. 

In 1847, ten years after the re- 
jection of his paper, “thinking that 
the temper of the Council of the 
Royal Society towards him might 
have undergone some change in 
that long interval, my husband very 
amiably presented them with an- 
other paper.” Very amiable! <A 
man solicits patronage, is refused, 
but in spite of the refusal, amiably 
solicits it again, and is again refused. 
“I need scarcely add that he never 
again offered any of his investiga- 
tions to that learned body.” Never- 
theless, three years afterwards, he 
did not refuse to be placed on the 
Council of that Society which bad 
so slighted him. 

We have now laid before the 
reader all the separate items charged 
against Marshall Hall's contempor- 
aries, and must ask what is the 
amount of hardship and suffering 
they imply? After reading them, 
even in Mrs, Hall’s declamatory 
exposition, we are overcome by a& 
sense of the ludicrous, when she 
says, ‘‘ His courage was unflinching, 
and he quailed before no _persecu- 


tion.” The neglect with which he 
was treated by the Royal Society, 
and the barking of a few critics, are 
thus magnified! Still more absurd 
does this seem when we come to 
read the next chapter, wherein the 
proud widow enumerates the many 
testimonies to her husband’s great- 
ness, and the immensity of his suc- 
cess. ‘‘ Amidst the storm which 
assailed the -discoveries,” we are 
told, ‘‘a gleam of sunshine from 
time to time broke forth to warm 
and gladden his heart through the 
withering gloom of the medical at- 
mosphere in England; and though 
the biting blast of calumny, and the 
pelting hailstorm of critics, threat- 
ened the annihilation of the young 
plant of discovery, yet these were 
often followed by the cheering en- 
couragement of some distinguished 
Continental physiologist.” What 
is here called a gleam of sunshine 
turns out to be the adhesion and 
applause of mapvy very eminent 
physiologists and physicians, and a 
practice of £4000 a-year—a “ perse- 
cution” which future discoverers 
will gladly welcome. Let us follow 
Mrs. Hall in the enumeration of the 
cheering voices. The original Me- 
moir is immediately translated into 
the Archiv by Miller, who candidly 
acknowledges that, although he had 
just published views nearly similar, 
yet the priority is due to Marshall 
Hall. Van Deen and Flourens both 
wrote in applauding terms. The 
discovery “excited great attention 
and interest throughout Germany 
and Holland.” Nor was the pro- 
phet unrecognised even in bis own 
country. “ Although the medical 
press, with one or two generous 
exceptions, opposed the new doc- 
trines, or combated their original- 
ity, it is pleasant to add that the 
most philosophical among the pro- 
fession gave a ready assent to both.” 
Mr. F. Le Gros Clark, lecturer on 
anatomy and physiology at St. 
Thomas’s, at once embraced the 
doctrine. Professor Faraday “ was 
so much struck with the philoso- 
phical beauty of the subject,” that 
he lectured on it at the Royal In- 
stitution. Mr. Grainger not ofly 








accepted the doctrine, but attempted 
in a celebrated work to give it an 
anatomical basis, of which it was 
grievously in want. Sir Henry 
Holland, Dr. Watson, Dr. Budd, Dr. 
Tyler Smith, Dr. Sharpey, Dr. Ben- 
nett, the Lancet, and the Medico- 
Chirurgical Quarterly, are all men- 
tioned as adherents, Surely these 
were enough to set against the 
critics, bad they been ten times 
as numerous and virulent as_ they 
really were. “ Honorary diplomas 
now spontaneously poured in to 
our discoverer from the principal 
scientific societies of Europe and 
America, and soon his works were 
reprinted in the New World, and 
translated into the German, Dutch, 
and Italian languages. The estima- 
tion in which his name was held in 
Europe, as well as in America, was 
greater than I can here describe.” 
What could the vanity of man de- 
sire more? There is a persecution 
of flattery as well as of enmity: 
perhaps this was the persecution 
before which Hall’s courage never 
quailed? “In a short time,” his 
widow continues, “ Marshall Hall 
became everywhere the acknowledged 
authority on the subject of those 
multiform deranged states of health 
which are referable to an abnormal 
condition of the nervous system. 
This was proved by the practice in 
that speciality which soon flowed to 
him.” It is rather difficult to re- 
concile this with the frequent as- 
sertions of persecution on the one 
hand, and of “sacrifices to science ” 
on the other. Considering that 
none of his works on this subject 
ever reached a second edition, and 
could not therefore have been 
widely circulated, it is incompre- 
hensible, on the supposition of the 
medical press and profession waging 
furious war against him, that “ let- 
ters were continually addressed to 
him by practitioners in every part 
of the country. He was frequently 
summoned to the most remote parts 
of England, and even beyond its 
limits. On one occasion he crossed 
to the Isle of Man, on another to 
Havre, for a consultation. Patients 
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from distant parts of the world came 
to England specially to consult him,” 
Now, when a discoverer can gain the 
applause of the whole world, and 
gain £4000 a-year by his treatment 
of diseases specially related to hig 
discovery, it is surely the strangest 
ingratitude in him to be discon- 
tented with his lot, and the veriest 
nonsense to talk of his having been 
persecuted ! 

There are critics who have always 
persisted in denying any great merit 
to Dickens; but if a biographer of 
Dickens were to declaim about the 
neglect of genius, and the hostility 
which always assaults patient merit, 
what should we think of that bio- 
grapher? Probably Lord Byron, 
smarting under the attacks of his 
adversaries, really thought that 
all England was furiously raging 
against him; but the sale of his 
works, and the influence of his 
genius on contemporaries, suffice to 
keep us from such an error. So far 
from its being true that the world 
treats great men with injustice 
and ingratitude, we are of opinion 
that, on the whole, justice is meted 
out, and gratitude is freely given, 
whenever it can reasonably be ex- 
pected to exist. This last clause 
is added, because it is surely pre- 
posterous to expect that a public, 
which feels no benefit, should be 
grateful for that benefit which 
escapes its appreciation. The pro- 
found thinker may detect a truth 
which will hereafter benefit the 
human race; but if his contempor- 
aries cannot see that truth, cannot 
realise the benefit, how, should they 
be grateful for it? The truth will 
be seen by a chosen few; they 
will be grateful for -it; posterity 
will be grateful, when posterity has 
grown to fuller vision; but so long 
as the trath remains unappreciated, 
either through the ignorance of the 
public, or the imperfect presenta- 
tion to the public which the thinker 
has given of his trath, there must 
necessarily be neglect. But this, if 
a reproach against the intelligence, 
is none against the gratitude of the 
public, 
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CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK’S CHAMPAGNE, 


A WEST INDIAN REMINISCENCE, 


PART II.—CHAPTER V. 


Wume Crystal Mount was wit- 
pessing the scenes which we record- 
ed before our late digression, its 
lord was employing himself in vari- 
ous ways on a lower level. He had 
been at Spanish Town attending to 
his legislative duties as a councillor 
of the island, and was now on his 
way back to Kingston, where he pro- 
posed to transact a little further 
business before he should return 
home to dinner. Nowadays there 
is a railway along the thirteen 
miles that intervene between King- 
ston and Spanish Town, and sena- 
tors, like their neighbours of all 
colours, are ingloriously rattled to 
and fro in the trains, Of old it was 
far otherwise; then all men had to 
whip along the highway, and the 
style in which they travelled this 
much-frequented road was a criter- 
jon of the travellers’ wealth or acu- 
men, and of their horses’ value. To 
give an idea of a gentleman’s import- 
ance, negroes would desire you to 
remark the “’tyle”’ in which “him 
trabel de ’Panish Town road.” If 
his knowingness were to be _illus- 
trated, you were informed that he 
was always fifteen minutes less than 
his neighbours between Govern- 
ment House and Kingston; while 
of a horse it was high praise to say, 
“Him will*take you to ’Panish 
Town widin de hour, sar.” Such 
a road as it was too! They were 
eternally patching and mending it, 
and incredible sums were reported 
to be spent on its repair; yet, ex- 
cept the first mile out of Spanish 
Town, it was always in a scandal- 
ous condition. One-half its breadth 
was villanously ¢paved—perhaps it 
might be more eorrect to say un- 
paved, since the large stones were 
always knocking about in inde- 
pendent profusion. The other half 
was by courtesy said to be macadam- 


ised: in wet weather it was a mire» 
and in dry a sample of the great 
Sahara. Somehow or other, how- 
ever, all the world managed to get 
along it, though perhaps with a 
little trial of the temper. Our 
friend Tom Gervaise, for instance, 
when threading his devious way 
between the frequent blocks, or 
when up to the axles in sand, 
would sfford beautiful examples of 
patience. In a playful mood he 
would wish that his hand were on 
the lever of a vice within whose 
jaws might be the head of the con- 
tractor; or if the case were too 
serious for fanciful language, he 
would discharge great point-blank 
oaths, the wind of which might 
knock a man down, and whose 
blow must have been annihilation. 
Along this road, then, was Christy 
Arabin being bogged and jolted. 
He was beautifully turned out, and 
had the journey lightened by well- 
conditioned horses and a comfortable 
carriage, in which he was shaken 
about very harmlessly. He was 
clad wholly in white, the jean jacket 
on his back not exactly becoming 
his figure, which was short and 
rtly. He wore no neckcloth, and 
is shirt-collar, which was doubled 
down, had lost all its starch from 
dampness of some kind. On his 
head was a Panama hat, with a low 
crown and broad brim tarned up at 
the sides, tied with a narrow black 
ribbon. His face was round and 
reddish, and would have been better 
without the keen twinkle which 
appeared every now and then in 
his eyes. Like his aspect, all his 
qualities were marred by some de- 
fect. He .was good-natured, but 
uncertain, and suddenly, though not 
often, irascible ; liberal in the main, 
but occasionally too shrewd; rea- 
sonable and moderate in his opin- 
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ions, but arbitrary and unjust in 
some of his dealings. These con- 
tradictions did not prevent his 
being a popular and _ respected 
character, for he had graduated 
very notably in colonial virtues and 
accomplishments—that is to say, 
he liked, and was not over-choice 
of, society ; enjoyed good eating 
and drinking; troubled no man 
with moral remarks; dealt neither 
more nor less scrupulously than his 
neighbours; and was ready to sub- 
mit any difference of opinion to the 
arbitrament of the pistol, as he had 
already done more than once in his 
lifetime. He carried usually a cigar 
in his mouth, which caused a wag- 
gish and profane legal functionary 
to compare him to Israel in the 
wilderness, seeing that he had al- 
ways a cloud before him by day 
and a fire by night. By the time 
we get up with him he is near 
Kingston, and has nearly recovered 
his equanimity, which has _ been 
somewhat shaken by the bishop 
vigorously opposing him in council. 
The prelate often had occasion so 
to do, but Christy was accustomed 
to blow off his wrath on the spot 
by retorting upon his right rev- 
erend opponent, if not good argu- 
ments, very strong and often un- 
seemly language. To-day he had 
been tongue-tied, and therefore car- 
ried his pent-up indignation several 
miles before he could smoke it off. 
His forbearance arose from no new- 
born sense of propriety, but from 
an interested motive. The bishop 
had promised to marry his daughter 
to Melhado, and it was of import- 
ance not to quarrel with him till 
the ceremony should be over. Not 
that Christy cared for this distine- 
tion on his own account; if he 
had laboured for such vanities, he 
never would have earned the wealth 
which now enabled him to obtain 
them. But the expected honour was 
highly agreeable to Mrs. Arabin. 
And thus again it becomes neces- 
sary to explain why Christy, who 
seldom troubled himself to gratify 
his wife, was now so anxious to 
secure compliance with her, am- 
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bitious fancy. Christy, whose mind 
was not speculative, knew nothing 
about his motives, and nobody 
about him read his heart distinctly, 
Ourself alone, who possess the key 
to his conduct, can reveal this im- 
portant why; and here is the inter- 
pretation. Deep down in the old 
gentleman’s mind—so deep, indeed, 
that it had never taken the distinct 
form of thought—lay an unpleasant 
conviction that he was not actin 
truly by his daughter, and that all the 
specious arguments with which he 
quieted his conscience and deceived 
other people were fallacious. He 
had a great dread lest the mother’s 
heart should put sight into her 
eyes, and make her perceive the 
iniquity that was designed; for, 
armed with such knowledge as she 
would then possess, even her voice 
would be powerful against his 
schemes; nay, to say truth, he felt 
uneasy concerning his conjugal su- 
premacy when he should stand at 
such a disadvantage. But she had 
readily deceived herself; and all 
that her husband had to do, there- 
fore, was to feed her vanity, and 
keep her mind fixed upon the 
bishop’s promise to officiate, and all 
the pomp which was to accompany the 
marriage. 

As he entered the city he was 
quite serene again, and to the coach- 
man’s inquiry whither he should 
drive, he answered quite graciously, 
“To Mrs. Melhado’s.” Accordingly, 
the carriage stopped in one of the 
upper streets before a large house 
which stood back behind some 
dusty shrubs and flowers, and whose 
whole front was covered with jal- 
ousie work, the frames painted 
white and the blades light green. 
Christy was received in a large 
drawing-room, richly furnished after 
the fashion of the country, by a 
tall, spare, aquiline - headed old 
lady, who could at first be but 
dimly distinguished, so great was 
the contrast between the dazzling 
glare without and the subdued 
light within. Whoever desires @ 
graphic description of the effects of 
this contrast should refer to Tom 
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Cringle's Log, and study his first 
meeting with his cousin Mary, by 
which it will appear that the strong- 
est ties may be broken, and things 
made manifest which should for 
ever be concealed, through this sud- 
den transition. Mr. Arabin, who 
was pretty well experienced in the 
vicissitudes of a Jamaica life, was 
not disconcerted by the change, but 
he returned the lady’s cordial grasp, 
and, seating himself at her invita- 
tion, began to mop his countenance 
with high-bred ease, while they re- 
cited the usual prefaces to a morn- 
ing conversation. After these, Mrs. 
Melhado took occasion to remark, 
“Mr, Arabin, sir, you would like a 
drink after your drive.” And before 
Christy had time to express his en- 
tire concurrence with this opinion 
she had sounded a hand-bell, and 
desired that a liquor-case might be 
brought in with the proper accom- 
paniments of glasses, goglets, and 
ice. 

“You see I don’t ask what you'll 
take,” said she, unlocking the cas- 
ket, “‘knowing your appreciation of 
poor Melhado’s brandy. Poor, dear 
man! there’s a good drop of it left 
yet.” 

“Quite right, ma’am,” Christy 
answered ; “none of your compound- 
ed drinks for me. Good brandy, 
properly diluted and cooled, is the 
finest morning-draught in the world. 
Yours is the best I ever tasted. I’m 
glad to find it holds out so well.” 

“Ob, and it’s likely to last,” said 
the lady; “for, except my little 
drop every day—I don’t care who 
knows it, and it’s a pity other ladies 
are not equally candid —it’s only 
our discriminating visitors, and 
friends like yourself, that ever get 
any. Manuel still likes sangree and 
malt liquors best: he will come to 
brandy-and-water by-and-by. You 
and I and another person must 
see that he doesn’t get too fond of 
it.” 

The late Mr. Melhado had im- 
ported the brandy for his own use. 
There was an internecine strife be- 
tween them, and the brandy, much 
exhausted, was the survivor. A 
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hereditary feud was therefore much 
to be deprecated. 

Christy replied, that if Manuel 
shoald evince any taste for stron 
waters — which, fortunately, he h 
not yet done—they must use every 
means to check him. 

“It’s very little we shall be able 
to do with him,” replied the old 
lady: “if his wife can’t keep his 
head straight, nobody else can; but 
of course she will.” 

Christy, with great uneasiness, 
thought of his daughter’s hapless 
lot, if once her charms and gentle 
influences should cease to sway her 
husband. He answered— 

“As long as legitimate feminine 
control can move him, he is quite 
safe; but once beyond its reach, I 
should expect him to take his own 
course unrestrained.” The old man 
shuddered as he said this, but Mrs. 
Melhado retorted sharply—- 

“Why should he ever be beyond 
its reach ?” 

“ Well, we'll hope not, ma’am — 
we'll hope not. He has good sense, 
no doubt, and good feeling; and, 
indeed, I don’t see why they should 
not be very happy. He has a little 
bluntness of manner and -an arbi- 
trary style of expression, but these 
are very readily changed when af- 
fection rules,” 

“Oh, the way they speak don’t 
signify a rush,” said the lady. 
“ Melhado swore dreadful.” 

Christy, who was aware that, 
whatever was Mr. Melhado’s com- 
mand of language, he did not com- 
mand in his own house, was able to 
join these remarks in a syllogistic 
form, and to deduce from them the 
trath which they contained — viz., 
that a loud voice and domineering 
manner are not necessarily evidence 
of domestic ascendency. But Mr. 
Melbado’s subjugation was quite an 
exceptional case, and by no means 
argued the certainty of his son’s 
humiliation. For many years he 
waged with superhuman gallantry 
an unequal war, up to the time 
when, beaten and despairing, he sur- 
rendered at discretion, and turned 
for comfort to the brandy. There 
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sat his conqueror, still able to sub- 
due the spirit of any man—ay, or 
the spirits of any dozen men. What 
a capital fellow he had been, and 
what a life she led him! He was 
worth a score of her. And a shade 
of regret came over Christy’s mind 
when he thought of the fiery trial 
which had tried his old chum, and 
how much pleasanter affairs would 
have been now had the contest 


ended the other way. Well-a- 

day ! — 

“Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa 
Cateni.” 


‘‘ Well now, Mr. Arabin,” said the 
old lady, as she observed the pen- 
sive mood into which Christy had 
fallen, ‘‘I wonder what's come to 
you to make you so thoughtful! I 
suppose it’s that abominable to- 
bacco that you can’t dispense with. 
Well, you know, I don’t allow it in 
this house—never did, and never 
will; but I'll tell you what I'll do 
now, as we ought to be on the most 
friendly terms; I'll go and sit in 
the verandah with you while you 
have a cigar; will that do?” 

Christy protested that he had 
smoked that morning quite enough 
to satisfy him, and that the little 
absence of mind of which he had 
been guilty was attributable to his 
long drive in the sun. When she 
hinted at his beloved weed, the old 
fellow’s system yearned for its 
accustomed anodyne; but a craven 
feeling overcame his desire. He 
wanted to lead the conversation 
into another direction, and with 
that aim he summoned his flagging 
spirits, and began to talk with ani- 
mation of passing events. This 
humour Mrs, Melhado was quite 
ready to join with, and they soon 
wandered far among gossip and 
scandal., The lady was wont to 
describe herself as ‘‘none of your 
mealy-mouthed pretenders,” and to 
boast that she said what she thought, 
and was none the worse for it. 
Howbeit, she was not agreeable 
when in a sprightly mood; and old 
Christy, though his worst enemy 
sould not accuse him of squeamish- 
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ness, said he never could endure 
her in her frolicsome moments: it 
seemed so unnatural, he said, that 
it set his teeth on edge and made 
his flesh creep. We fancy this gen- 
sation was the only approach to 
bashfulness which the old gentle- 
man had experienced for many a 
day. He felt now that the con- 
versation must be changed at all 
hazards, and so he charged abruptly 
into the business which had occa- 
sioned his visit. 

“To be sure, ma’am, you'll be 
astonished at something I heard in 
Spanish Town. Dan Bumper, who 
is in London, wrote to Archy Cali- 
pash by the mail which arrived this 
morning, that Mr. Venables is much 
better, and actually coming out to 
reside, and manage his property 
himself, with a view to clearing it 
of its mortgages, which possibly he 
may be able to do.” 

“You heard that, did you?” re- 
marked Mrs. Melhado, shortly. 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Christy, 
“and from authority that seems 
good.” 

“And you think that if he does 
come, he may clear the Cinnamon 
of its incumbrances by his manage- 
ment ?” asked the old lady again. 

“ Well, the thing is possible,” said 
Christy ; “it’s a fine estate, and the 
man’s not a fool.” 

“And there goes, you would say, 
Manuel’s chance of passing from at- 
torney to proprietor of this splendid 
estate ?” 

“ His chance will certainly not be 
improved by this arrangement.” 

“And what do you think my 
son would be about in case it took 
place? will he do nothing to hold 
his ground and keep his prospects 
open ?” 

“No doubt,” replied Christy, 
“ Manuel will exert himself, like a 
clever young man as he is; but 
when the proprietor shall be on 


the spot ‘twill be hard to keep him 
in the dark as to the capabilities of 
his estate, and the case would require 
much caution and experience.” 

“ Right !” 
with a grim smile. 


said Mrs. Melhado, 
“ Tis a delicate 
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matter, and Manuel is somewhat 
young to handle it. But what say 
you if an older head were to look 
to it? How, if it had been already 
looked into by a person consider- 
ably Manuel’s senior?” 

“Mrs. Melhado, your look and 
manner reissure me, ma’am,” said 
Christy ; ‘‘ you already know of this 
matter, and can inform me concern- 
ing it.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Melhado, “make 
yourself easy; I heard of it some 
time ago.” 

“And you 
coming ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Your authority may be mis ——’ 

“ His physician !” 

“Ma'am |” 

“His physician!” repeated the 
lady, looking hard at Christy, and 
clenching her lips. 

“Mrs, Melhado, you'll pardon 
me for doubting one moment your 
watchfulness and ability,” said 
Christy, much impressed. “I 
thought the information I got was 
reliable, and you'll do me the jus- 
tice to admit that ‘twasn’t of a 
nature to be indifferent to.” 

“Certainly not,” replied the old 
lady, dryly; “it might, if true, 
have disconcerted some notable ar- 
rangements. But you may make 
yourself easy, as I said before. Mr. 
Venable’s visit is not a bit more 
probable than many former ones 
which he projected; and he'll nei- 
ther come hither nor move any- 
where else. His days are numbered. 
The mortgage is quite safe, and will 
be foreclosed—not paid off; so that’s 
all right. Now, have you heard 
anything more ?” 

“No, ma’am— no, no, nothing 


do not believe he is 


? 


more. By Jove, ma’am, you’ve a 
head of your own! No— nothing 
more.” 


“Then I have something to com- 
municate,” said Mrs. Melhado. “ Ma- 
nuel has just got a similar mort- 
gage on the Nutmeg, and as there’s 
very little chance of its proprietor 
coming this way, I think that may 
end as prosperously as the other is 
like to do.” 
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“As I live, ma’am,” burst out 
Christy, “you beat the cleverest of 
us. You are—by Jove, you ought 
to be a legislator! You'd manage 
the House of Assembly and the 
government too — hang me, if you 
wouldn’t! Well done, ma’am— well 
done ; I see there’s little danger of 
your — of: our interests suffering 
while you are awake. Your very 
good health, ma’am.” 

Had the late Mr. Melhado sur- 
vived to a patriarchal age, it is cer- 
tain that he would not have trans- 
acted business as keenly as_ his 
disconsolate relict. Christy began 
to think that the gods might pos- 
sibly have known better than Cato. 
His soul had not only been relieved 
of an anxious doubt, but it had 
received an unexpected cause for 
rejoicing. His morality, as has 
been before hinted, was not of a 
delicate order, and both he and Mrs. 
Melhado thought it perfectly fair 
to practise a little upon an absent 
proprietor, and relieve him of a 
possession for whose management 
he showed an ineptitude. 

The lady did not deign to notice 
her visitor’s compliments, but pro- 
ceeded to remark upon the business 
in hand. 

“Thus, you see, my son has the 
attorneyship, with the possible suc- 
cession to the Cinnamon and Nat- 
meg in Surrey, two of the finest 
estates in the island, and of Beg- 
gar’s Bush in Trelawny ; while he 
already owns the Diamond Vale in 
Middlesex, and Pernambuco in 
Cornwall.” 

“ A pretty little roll,” said Christy, 
grinning, “ worth, [ should think, 
not less than —— ” 

“Don’t let us get to figures,” re- 
plied Mrs. M. “It’s a pretty pro- 
perty just now, there’s no denying 
it; but they’ve a capricious way in 
England of dealing with colonial 
produce, and therefore I don’t put 
my trust altogether in land. But 
then, in any case, we've the store, 
and see what a business we are 
doing, and what mercantile open- 
ings these attorneyships afford. I 
don’t suppose there’s a firm in the 
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island turning half so much capital 
as Melhado, Huggins, and Bamboo.” 

“Vm sure there’s not, ma’am,” 
said Christy, whom this conversa- 
tion bad filled with delight and awe 
—delight that Melhado’s possessions 
and prospects so completely justified 
the approaching connection, and awe 
at the superior powers of the strong- 
minded woman. They had pretty 
well cleared off their business topics, 
and Mrs. Melhado gave evidence of 
a disposition to relapse into that 
sportive vein which affected Christy 
so uppleasantly ; it was therefore a 
relief to him when the young map, 
whose future had been the subject 
of their conversation, returned home 
and joined their company. 

Mr. Manuel Melhado deserves a 
short description, as he believes 
himself destined to the distinguish- 
ed honour of wedding Violet Ara- 
bin. He was slight aud well formed, 
and of the average height. His 
complexion was olive, and his hair 
jet black, curled, and profusely oiled. 
His features were good, especially 
the eyes; and except that the fore- 
head was somewhat low, the profile 
might have been pronounced hand- 
some. But the full face was not so 
good: the expression was mean, 
and there was a repulsive breadth 
across the jaw. As yet there was 
little beard or whisker, and the 
smooth open neck suited his counte- 
nance well. So common fame seem- 
ed justified in calling him a very 
handsome young man. Though 
that is a climate where loose light 
clothing is an especial luxury, this 
youth was habited in a cloth coat 
and waistcoat made to fit his figure 
accurately, and drill trousers tightly 
strapped under Wellington boots. 
His collar was turned down, and he 
wore below it a scarf fastened with 
two pins, a major and a minor, con- 
nected by a gold chain, and the 
former headed with a brilliant stone. 
Round his neck was a double watch- 
guard as thick as a jack-chain, and 
his waistcoat buttons, of yellow 
metal, were linked together very 
sumptuously. Small spurs project- 
ed from his heels, and he bore a 
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ridiog-whip in one hand, while the 
other held his black beaver hat — 
& most unpleasant substitute, one 
would think, for the cool shady Pa- 
nama. Mr. Melhado, however, wag 
a man of fashion, and did not chooge 
to follow any rules of dress, but 
rather claimed the right to dictate 
those rules) Among the brown 
ladies he was the observed of all 
observers; and indeed we ought not 
to confine his celebrity to that class, 
for there were many white ladies 
who pronounced him charming, and 
showed every disposition to culti- 
vate his good opinion. By Kings 
ton youth his precedence was ac- 
knowledged ; yet this was, in his 
estimation, but a light thing, for 
his ambition led him to be on easy 
terms with the young military offi- 
cers, whom he was never tired of 
entertaining, and for whose counte- 
nance and familiarity he was willing 
to undergo a great deal. They ate 
his dinners, rode his horses, and 
tolerated his society, but he was not 
a favourite with any among them. 
He had neither a good disposition 
nor very good sense to guide him, 
and his attempts at fashionable 
ease were disagreeable, if not offen- 
sive. We have seen how Tom Ger- 
vaise felt towards him; and Tom, 
except in matters of adornment 
and purification, commonly held the 
opinion of the majority. 

The youth set down his hat and 
sauntered across the room to grasp 
the hand of old Christy, who, greatly 
comforted by the intelligence just 
received, gave him a cordial squeeze, 
and inspected him from head to 
foot with an approving smile. 

“Well, ma’am,” said he, address- 
ing the old lady,:“if this is the 
penalty one has to pay for youth 
and fashion, I hardly regret that my 
day is past: we had our fancies, 
no doubt, like’ every other rising 
generation, but to suffocate our- 
selves wasn’t one of them.” 

Mrs. Melhado had too good sense 
not to see the impropriety of dress- 
ing thus in such a climate ; but she 
liked to see her son look to advan- 
tage; therefore she said, apologeti- 
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cally, “Oh, Manuel has been making 
some visits, and been at the bar- 
racks with some of his military 
friends. It wouldn’t do, you know, 
to appear careless or slovenly among 
them.” . 

“By Jove,” said Christy, “ they 
are the most sensible fellows going! 
You never see them in anything but 
a white jacket when off duty, while 
our young city bucks think they 
must dress as men do in England. 
But never mind, Manuel, dress as 
you like—that’s your affair, you 
know, now, and it will be a thing 
for you and your wife to settle be- 
tween you a month hence,eh? Are 
you coming up to Crystal Mount 
with me? because if you will, I 
shall be ready in half an hour, and 
will drive you to the foot of the 


mountain, where we shall find 
horses.” 
Melhado accepted with much 


readiness, and went to make a 
change in his toilet, while Christy 
proceeded into the city to order 
some cigars, and transact other 
pressing business. Didn’t he stick 
a havannah in his mouth and pull 
out his tinder-box before he was at 
the bottom of Mrs. Melbado’s door- 
steps ! 

The lover, of course, did not wish 
to omit any elegancies of costume 
when dining at Crystal Mount: 
he therefore summoned a yellow 
female with a lean wrinkled neck 
and skin, but nevertheless wearing 
her hair dressed, and an enormous 
pair of ear-drops, and bade her get 
& portmanteau packed for him. 
This personage was his mother's 
factotum, lady’s-maid, housekeeper, 
confectioner, laundry- woman, and 
general superintendent. The duties 
of a house are very differently di- 
vided in that country from the 
method we are accustomed to at 
home; and these brown domestics, 
when they reach a certain age, at- 
tain a neatness and an aptitude for 
household duties which is rarely 
found in the other sex. The use 


Mr. Melhado made of his own male 
attendant was this: when the port- 
Manteau was packed, he made him 
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strap it, and then ordered him to 
take it on his head and trudge off 
with it to Crystal Mount. 

On the journey up, the gentlemen 
held little conversation worth re- 
peating. In fact, Christy, who 
wanted to ponder on the pleasant 
intelligence received from Mrs. Mel- 
hado, pressed a cigar upon his com- 
panion, and stopped his own mouth 
with another. He saw that Mel- 
hado, if he played his cards well, 
might become — never mind by what 
means — the wealthiest proprietor in 
the island. He felt, too, how these 
improved prospects would feed the 
vanity of his helpmate, and increase 
her satisfaction with the match; 
and with this reflection the little 
bit of remorse which played about 
outside his heart seeking an en- 
trance, was kicked sturdily from the 
door, and peremptorily forbidden the 
premises. 

Violet met her father with a 
smile, and the old man, intent on 
her grand prospects, and imagining 
himself the most devoted of parents, 
kissed her affectionately. | Melhado, 
too, had a gracious welcome. As 
the character of the evening there 
depended very much upon the host’s 
humour, this promised to be a cheery 
one. Christy was in spirits, and 
talked and joked. §Melbado, after 
his manner, was assiduously atten- 
tive to both ladies. So they dined 
very pleasantly. |The conversation, 
when the servants had disappeared, 
turned upon some superstitious ex- 
citement which was agitating the 
negroes, and leading them to hold 
frequent and large nocturnal meet- 
ings. The overseers and book- 
keepers on the estates thought that 
these assemblies might lead to mis- 
chief, and had represented their 
misgivings to Mr. Arabin as pro- 
prietor of Crystal Mount, and to 
Mr. Mebaldo as representing the 
owner of the Cinnamon estate, a 
little farther down the hill. Od¢ is 
the name of the religion, incanta- 
tion, or devil-worship, whichever it 
may be, that prevails among the 
negroes. QObeah men, their high. 
priests or professors, are always na. 
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tive Africans, so are the women who 
practise its crafts. Hence there is 
no doubt that the whole of its mys- 
teries are of African origin. When 
their orgies are more than usually 
solemn, it is to be dreaded that 
they mask some _ insurrectionary 
move, and the whites are uneasy 
while they continue. 

It is never wise to speak on this 
subject before black servants, as 
nearly all of them are in thraldom 
to the superstition, and they may 
be chiefs and ringleaders; for there 
is a peculiar mystery most careful- 
ly maintained concerning the rites, 
professors, and votaries of Obi, and 
the whites have never been able to 
sift it, though now and then they 
get a little insight into its abomi- 
nations, 

Melhado said that he would send 
up to the Cinnamon to-morrow a 
brace of Spanish dogs, to be let 
loose on occasion of the next 
Obeah gathering. At this plan 
Old Christy shook his head. He 
had no dislike of tbe proposal, 
bat he doubted its prudence, and 
thought that while there was such 
a disposition to pet the negroes, it 
would read badly in the news- 
pre and be turned to account 
y the party to which he stood 
opposed. Violet, from motives of 
humanity, combated the design, 
for some of these dogs are exceed- 
ing fierce, and they might not have 
simply dispersed the crowds, but 
perhaps maimed or killed some. 
Melbado laughed at these feminine 
objections, and thought it became 
him as a man of determination to 
persist in his plan; but when Violet 
reiterated ber horror at the idea, he 
made a show of gracefully yielding 
to her wishes, while he winked at 
old Christy in token that he would 
adhere to his first intention ne- 
vertheless. The conversation was 
then led to a visit which the family 
was to make a day or two later 
to Spanish Town, partly to visit 
friends, and partly to arrange pre- 
liminaries of the marriage; for 
these matters are conducted in the 
jsland somewhat differently from 
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the English customs; for instance, 
the governor is the person to grant 
the license, not the bishop. To 
make the excursion pleasanter, it 
was agreed that the party should 
go to Spanish Town by water as 
far as Fort Henderson, Melhedo 
undertaking the arrangements for 
the short voyage. And thus the 
evening wore away. There was no 
music. Violet could with difficulty 
maintain her self-possession after 
the events of the day; and she ex- 
cused herself from singing, and re- 
tired immediately after tea. 

Poor girl! it had been a cruel 
evening for her. Not till she re- 
tired at night bad she an opportu- 
nity of collecting her thoughts, and 
balancing the reliefs and anxieties 
of which this day had been the 
parent. But reason would not, 
could not now measure the gain 
and loss, for welling up through the 
tangled doubts and cares came one 
fresh and thrilling consciousness, 
beside which no meaner idea might 
gain attention. Arthur loved her; 
and who should set a price upon 
Arthur’s love! Not that Violet 
had been ignorant or doubtful of 
his affection; but now it was hers, 
not by implication or inference — 
told with his own lips, yea, poured 
from his heart of heart. And the 
murmurs still lingered in her ear, 
and evermore came again the blessed 
words, like the echoes of a spirit’s 
song, holding her mind entranced, 
and charming away farther and 
still farther all other sound. The 
cares were there—she knew it; 
outside the magic circle, fierce and 
eager, there they waited, sure to 
have their hour; but that hour 
could not be now. ‘And so it was 
that Violet, happy suddenly, but 
happy without stint, cast trouble 
afar, and even with the conscious- 
ness that Melbado, to whom she 
stood in such unmeet relation, lay 
under the same roof, felt only the 
new-born joy. We have stolen in 
through the warm spangled tropic 
night to catch but one glimpse of 
this trance ere it is gone. Soon— 


perhaps to-morrow — cross chance 
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may resume its sway, for we know 
the difficulties that impend. Let 
us linger, then, but a moment with 
bliss and Violet, and then, leaving 
with a sigh the fair and happy gir), 
let us hasten to another part of 
the house, and a far less pleasing 
scene. 

Mr. Arabin, before seeking his 
bed-chamber, usually retired to his 
dressing-room to meditate and grow 
cool, in addition to which processes 
he smoked a cigar and sipped a 
pleasant mixture of gin and cocoa- 
put milk. If his mind chanced to 
be discomposed, this treatment 
soothed it; if it were pleased or 
jocund, the treatment enhanced his 
satisfaction. To-night he blew a 
mighty cloud, indicative of the 
calm joy which possessed him as he 
thought how his schemes drew to- 
wards their consummation, and how 
they looked brighter as their day 
approached. In the lightest of 
wrappers, stretched at length near 
the open casement, his mind looked 
forth into the fancied future, which, 
like the starry night, seemed only 
the more soft and lovely for its 
dimness. Wealth and _ considera- 
tion, power even, for him and his, 
promised to abound while his ener- 
gies should last; and when, tired and 
satiated, the old man should court 
repose, there would be the luxuri- 
ous retirement, the life in others, 
and the honoured age. And this 
prospect of good was of his own 
creating. Let your weak or lazy 
noodles excuse their unreadiness and 
incapacity by prating of a patience 
in well-doing, and a humble trust 
for the event. Men of energy and 
sense carved out their own fortune, 
ha! ha! And Christy waxed pre- 
sumptuous, and blew out long arro- 
gant placid wreaths, and said in his 
heart, Tush! And while yet the 
vision tarried, came a low nervous 
knock at his door, and the dreamer 
said, “Who the devil are you? 


what do you want? come in, and 
be d—— io you.” 

The handle turned gently, and 
with hesitating gait Mrs. Arabin 
entered the apartment. 
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“Hollo, Susan; why — what — 
who could have thought of it being 
yoo! Nothing the matter, eh?” 
said Christy, much disturbed by 
the apparition. 

“Nothing the matter, Mr. Ara- 
bin — nothing,” faltered the lady; 
“only I thought I shonld like — 
that is, if you are at leisure —I 
thought I might-——”’ 

Mr. A.— Ab, well, Susan, per- 
haps ’tis just as well you came in. 
Take a seat, my dear. I’ve some- 
thing pleasant to tell you.” 

Mrs. A.—“ Indeed, Mr. Arabin, 
I’m glad to hear that — very glad ; 
but I hope it isn’t that you've been 
setting down the poor bishop again. 
You do give such keen and sarcas- 
tic replies that his feelings mightn’t 
bear it, and then——” 

Mr. A. (conscious of much great- 
ness of mind).—‘‘ Never fear, Su- 
san; all is right there. To be 
sure, I let him go on to-day till I 
thought I should have burst. I 
knew exactly, too, where to hit him, 
but I held in. No, it’s all right in 
that quarter. What I wanted to 
tell you is nothing concerning the 
council; its about Manuel. What 
do you think, now? he’s got a mort- 
gage on the Nutmeg. "Twill surely 
be his own as well as the Cinnamon. 
What d’ye think of that ?” 

Mrs. A.—‘‘Indeed, Mr. Arabin, 
twill be a grand thing, no doubt. 
But I was thinking——” 

Mr. A.— Well, what were you 
thinking, my dear, eh?” 

Mrs. A.—“*I was thinking, you 
know, whether, with all this pros- 
pect of wealth and grandeur, we 
can feel confident that our poor 
girl will be — quite — quite — happy, 
you know!” (Mr. Arabin wouldn't 
allow his own heart to hint at such 
an idea as this on any considera- 
tion, and now here was his silly 
wife blurting it forth as if it were 
the most ordinary remark. Flesh 
and blood couldn't bear it.) 

Mr. A.—“ Happy, ma’am? Why, 
what the de——, what nonsense has 
got into your head! Of course 
they'll be happy. The bishop’s to 
say the blessing, remember, and 
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think of the noise the marriage 
will make. Happy — I believe you !” 

Mrs. A.—“ Ah, the bishop and the 
fine doings are all very pleasant; 
but if she—if our Violet — should — 
should ever regret — ever find that 
her lot is not so enviable as it has 
been pictured, we should never — 
never——” 

Mr. A.—‘ Bless my soul, ma’am, 

what is all this humbug? You 
can’t be well. Some silly fancies 
have got hold of you: go to bed, 
now, and get some rest. Your ner- 
vousness will be gone by the morn- 
ing.” 
Mrs. A. (a little more firmly).— 
“°Tisn’t any fancy, Mr. Arabin. I 
want to speak seriously to you be- 
fore it is too late. Think of how 
Violet has been brought up, and 
how gentle she is. I cannot feel 
satisfied of this young man’s prin- 
ciples and disposition.” 

Mr. A.—* You can’t, ma’am, eh! 
Upon my word !” 

Mrs. A.—** No, I can’t, Mr. Arabin. 
Violet is your daughter as well as 
mine, and we ought— you know we 
ought——” 

Mr. A.—“To behave like two 
confounded fools, eh, and make our- 
selves the laughing-stock of the 
island? After securing the best 
match that has been heard of since 
Miss Molasses married the gover- 
nor’s second son, to lose all by our 
own timidity and folly!” 

Mrs. A.—‘ You don’t understand 
me, Mr. Arabin. I wish to talk 
over these matters with you. If 
everything is right, we shall do no 
harm by discussion; and if any- 
thing requires our attention, now is 
the time.” 

Mr. A. (who thinks that, after all, 
this may proceed from some mere 
whim or misconception).—*Go on, 
ma’am ; let’s hear.” 

Mrs. A.—* First, then, I doubt 
whether our dear Violet’s heart 
assents to this marriage at all.” 

Mr. A.—“ Pooh! since when have 
you doubted ?” 

Mrs, A.—“ Since very recently.” 

, Mr. A.—“ What's next ?” 
Mrs. A.—‘ Coupled with my for- 
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mer suspicion, I think it very ques. 
tionable whether Manuel can make 
her happy — whether his nature ig 
at all suited to hers.” 

Mr. A.—‘ Anything else ?” 

Mrs. A.—‘ There seems 80 much 
to object to, once one begins to 
think. His mother now —I never 
could bear her.” 

Mr. A.—“ By Jove, ma’am, she’s a 
clever woman — a right clever wo- 
map. I only wish that some others 
I know were like her —that is, that 
they were half as wise.” 

Mrs, A.—* Well, I’m not question- 
ing her abilities, Mr. Arabin; but 
don’t you think now that, all these 
things considered, the marriage 
might be at least postponed for a 
little ?” 

Mr. A.—“ Postponed, ma’am! Fire 
and fury! what’s this you say? 
Postponed! why, you rave. Some 
of the Obeah people have be- 
witched you. I must send for 
Granny Nip te disenchant you.” 

Mrs, A.—‘ A mother doesn’t need 
witchcraft to make her anxious for 
the welfare of her child.” 

Mr. A. (mocking).—‘ Anxious for 
the welfare of her child! Why, 
you're a sillier fool than I thought 
you were, and that’s saying a great 
deal.”’ 

Mrs. A.—‘*Oh dear, Mr. Arabin, 
how can you ——!” 

Mr. A.—* Let’s have no more of 
this nonsense. Go to bed, and 
never speak to-me on the subject 
again, unless you've something 
pleasanter to say.” 

Mrs. A.—‘ Mr. Arabin !”’ 

Mr. A.—“ You idiotic fool, will 
you go to bed ?” 

Mrs. A.—‘ You will be sorry——” 

Mr. A.—“ The devil take you, will 
you go,eh? I can stund baiting or 
begging or arguing as well as my 
neighbours, but when a cursed fool 
begins twaddling, I own I can’t 
control myself. That’s right, be 
off before I say something to be 
sorry for.” 

The last words were uttered as he 
let Mrs. Arabin through the door, 
and closed it behind her. Mrs. 
Arabin, as she passed to her own 
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apartment, presented a figure unlike 
her former self at any epoch. Her 
step was firm, her bands were 
clenched, her head was _ thrown 
back, with the nostrils wide open, 
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the eyes glittering, and the lips 
compressed, while at intervals it 
moved suddenly to and from the 
right shoulder. The mother’s and 
woman’s blood was up. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The officers’ quarters in Up Park 
Camp are in two wings, each wing 
consisting of two pavilions or ranges, 
with a mess-room dividing them. 

A young officer walked out of his 
bed-room into the verandah of the 
eastern pavilion about eight o'clock 
in the morning after Brune’s visit 
to Crystal Mount. He was slight 
and well grown, with handsome 
features; but his eyes were sunken, 
his complexion was sallow, and his 
forehead showed lines which his 
years did not warrant. He paced 
with a varying step the portion of 
the gallery in front of his apart- 
ments, occasionally making a sudden 
stop, and peering through the jal- 
ousies with corrugated brow, as if in 
anxious. observation. Suddenly he 
called, “ Sampson !” whereupon a lit- 
tle bandy-legged negro, with a squeak- 
ing voice, came waddling out of the 
room next to that from whence the 
officer had issued. 

“ Breakfast immediately!” said the 
latter, sharply. 

‘Massa, de milk no come,” piped 
Sampson ; “dat Miss Asher gal reelly 
too bad |” 

“Milk not come!” repeated the 
master ; ‘‘then why the devil isn’t it 
come, eh? l’ve no doubt ’tis some 
negligence of your own. Bring it im- 
mediately; or 1’ll——” 

Sampson fled from the menacing 
hand and angry countenance as a 
Philistine would have shunned his un- 
shorn namesake. 

“Sampson,” called the young man, 
mildly, “‘ let me have breakfast as soon 
as the milk comes. I’m not angry; I 


daresay the goats are wild this morn- 
ing. Tat!l’’ he went on as soon as 
Sampson had disappeared, ‘‘ what on 
earth makes me so irritable with 
this wretched devil, and with every- 
body |” 


“Ah, Lorton, my boy, how’s 
yourself? Monstrous hot, eh? I’ve 
just ridden down from Orystal 
Mount, and I took you in my way; 
for hang me if I could go on to King- 
ston now, or eat any breakfast if I got 
there !” 

The above was. the salutation of 
our young friend Melhado, who 
had passed the retreating Sampson 
on the stair, and come hastily on to 
the verandah. He was excessively 
hot and moist, but looked very 
well. 

“Good morning, Melhado,” replied 
Lorton, with rather more reserve of 
manuer than the other. “ You must 
be in league with Miss Asher and the 
goats. But for them I should have 
breakfusted, whereas they have manag- 
ed the meal so to be just in time for 

ou,” 

“Devilish lucky that! Then I'll 
be ready in a jiffy, if you'll just let 
me wash my hands. I am too hot to 
get into the bath, or I should enjoy 
a plunge. Suppose you’ve been in 
already ?” 

“T have,’ Lorton said, “and I 
think I must have remained in too 
long, for I have a little shivering and 
headache.” 

“ Breakfast’s the thing for that, my 
buck,” said the free-and-easy visitor 
as he retired into Lorton’s bed-room 
to perform the desired ablution: “you 
get up the grub, and 1’ll be with yon 
sharp.” 

That chapter of the natural history 
of young Englishmen which treats of 
their habits in the mother country is 
so thoroughly understood, that it 
would be an impertinence in us to 
detail the food consumed at a home 
breakfast ; but the modifications pro- 
duced by migration to Jamaica may 
be a subject of interest to the curious 
reader. : 
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First, then, Sampson brought in 
a dish of flying-fich lately caught —a 
real treat, we assure you; then came 
ortolans or butter-birds, a dainty 
— only at certain seasons. 

oasted plantains, and yampees 
browned and buttered, served as 
accompaniments to the hot dishes ; 
while avocado (vulgarly, alligator) 
pears might either be eaten with the 
cold ham, or discussed alone, might 
cool delightfully the palate. Fruit 
or vegetable, which shall we call 
them? Flavoured with lime-juice 
and sugar, they claim the former 
name ; but at breakfast pepper and 
salt must be the dressing, and ve- 
getable the denomination. Deli- 
cious they are; and so dearly do we 
hold the memory of them, that if it 
were possible in this frigid land to 
lace before us one of them fresh 
rom the tree, we feel that neither 
our dignity as the writer of this 
interesting narrative, nor a restric- 
tion as to green esculents which has 
come upon us with advancing years, 
could for an instant restrain our 
eager assault. Sanitary considera- 
tions scattered to the winds, and 
this our grey goose quill trampled 
under foot, we would renew our 
accustomed delight, scrupulously 
bisecting the treasure, then extract- 
ing its hard heart, seasoning with 
salt and pepper the hemispherical 
cavities where lay that stony inmate, 
and then scooping out and enjoying 
the grateful pulp as it should melt 
like cream on the palate, till the 
well-scraped rind alone should re- 
main in memory of the too-quickly- 
fleeted deiight. Swhalterns’ butter ! 
yes, that was the familiar name we 
gave them in days when fresh but- 
ter was a thing unknown in Ja- 
maica, and when that which was 
by courtesy called salt butter should 
have been spurned with opprobrium 
as rancid oil! Bread, plain and 
toasted, was on the table to fill cre- 
vices, and wild fragrant honey and 
guava jelly to eat therewith. On 
the farther end, to be brought into 
action at the end of the meal, were 
bottles of claret and brandy, with 
dishes of mangoes and oranges, and 
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a huge pink shaddock, whose rind 
had been cut by the ingenious 
Sampson into arabesque forms; 
coffee is generally taken immedi- 
ately on rising, therefore tea alone 
may be looked for at breakfast. 

“°Tis plain you have had no ride 
this morning, Lorton,” sajd Melhado, 
attacking his second pigeon ; “ never 
saw a pecker so lamentably down: 
four lumps, please: never do out 
here not to eat, you know: sure to 
end in toes upward, march in Saul, 
and that kind of thing.” 

Lorton shuddered. “I’m certainly 
off my feed,” he said; “must keep 
quiet, and avoid the sun for a day 
or two. You appear as brisk and 
hearty asa bridegroom ought to be. 
Is it true that the happy day is 
fixed ?” 

“ No doubt of it, my boy. I shall 
be turned off in less than a fortnight. 
Rather pleasant, isn’t it, to find all 
right, after the fears and anxieties of 
courtship? Yes, by Jove, all settled. 
Before long I hope to see you con- 
gratulate Mrs. Melhado. She doesn’t 
know how much we owe to you for 
our happiness, but I'll take care she 
shall.” 

“ Owes me ?” repeated Lorton, with 
an inquiring stare. 

“ Certainly ; but for the timely in- 
formation you furnished concerning 
that fellow Brune, I daresay I might 
have had some trouble and delay, 
though I should probably have won 
her at last,” answered Melhado, mo- 
destly. 

Lorton coloured. ‘“ You will be 
good enough to remember,” he said, 
“that I simply showed you passages 
from my cousin’s letters which were 
not very clear as regarded Brune, and 
that I in nowise vouched for the truth 
of what was reported.” 

“ Ob, of course not,” replied Melha- 
do, with a wink which made the 
young officer’s colour rise still higher. 
“I’m not the man to compromise & 
friend.” 

“ Ab,” uttered Lorton, with dis- 
gust. 

“ Devilish fortunate that we man- 
aged as we did, and got him to haul 
quietly off, I thought at one time 
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I should have been obliged to warn 
him off the premises, but you see 
he had the sense to go, like a well- 
bred dog!” This was said with a 
swagger. 

“You seem to have received an 
erroneous impression concerning 
Brune’s disposition,” said Lorton. 
“T have no doubt he will be 
anxious to correct it, if it reaches 
his ears.” 

“Why, how! what the devil!” 
asked Melhado, looking up aston- 
ished with an ortolan poised on his 
fork, for which his jaws had already 
opened when Lorton’s remark ar- 
rested the intended bite, and caused 
the fountains of expectation to re- 
gurgitate coldly on bis system. .... 
“ Deuce take it! I thought you hated 
the fellow as much as I do!” 

“T thought you hinted at having 
scared Mr. Brune. ‘There are few 
men that could do that; and if he 
should hear that you suppose your- 
self to be one of them, I think he 
would bring that question to a 
speedy issue, that’s all.” 

Melhado looked very pale; it is 
doubtful whether he could have 
swallowed the ortolan if he had 
tried. ‘‘You don’t mean,” said he, 
“that you intend to repeat what I 
have said in all the unsuspecting con- 
fidence of friendship ?” 

“T mean nothing of the sort, cer- 
tainly,” Lorton answered, with a 
sneer. “You surprised me by the 
tone in which you spoke of your 
rival’s secession from the field. Now 
finish your breakfast; there are some 
hot ortolans.” 

“Well, Ill be hanged,” said 
Melhado, his colour creeping back, 
“TI didn’t certainly expect a word 
on Brune’s side from you. If there 
was a fellow I could have counted on 
to cross him through thick and thin, 
you were the man.” 

“Brune is a man that I cannot 
like; so far you are right. It has 
happened that, in the pursuance of 
what I considered a just and friendly 
line of conduct to you, I have been 
obliged to thwart his plans. Pos- 
sibly,” added the young man, with 
some emotion — “ possibly personal 
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dislike may have prompted me 
more than I was aware of. If so, 
I shall extremely regret it. But do 
not fancy that I am his unscrupu- 
lous enemy. God help me! why do I 
allow revengeful feelings to sway me 
at all?” 

Mr. Melhado was not given to 
moral speculation, neither did he 
associate much with persons that 
were so addicted. He stared for a 
moment at Lorton, but finding that 
occupation unprofitable, and being 
quite unequal to a reply, he ate the 
ortolan, to which act he was by 
this time perfectly competent. Then, 
seeing his companion still silent and 
pensive, he began to feel an awe 
that it was necessary to dispel. Ac- 
cordingly, after adroitly brushing out 
the hiatus by choking himself, with 
his tea, and splutteriog and swearing 
himself up to a proper equanimity, he 
said, carelessly— 

“Never told you, now, what 
brought me _ here this morning. 
Fellows begin talking of all sorts 
of nonsense, and forget business. 
Mustn’t do that. Now I say, Lor- 
ton, will you, like a good fellow, 
let one of your Africans go up to 
the Cinnamon and take charge of a 
pair of dogs that I am _ sending 
to Jenkins the book-keeper? I pro- 
mised Mr. Arabin to send them 
there for a little while, to Jet loose 
in case of the Obeah nocturnal 
meetings not being discontinued. 
The creole negroes are 80 con- 
foundedly afraid of dogs that I 
should expect them to let these go 
if they should be at all unruly, not- 
withstanding their muzzles.” 

“You shall have an African cer- 
tainly,” said Lorton ; ‘‘ but your fellow 
must show him the way up. 
Do you mean that these are blood- 
hounds ?” 

“Yes, and beauties too — the 
scent of an eagle, and savage as the 
devil. You never saw such darling 
dogs. Old Orritt, one of my skip- 
pers, brought ‘em from Caba. They 
really are treasures. Cursed if I 
don’t believe they would eat a 
nigger up in royal style like lions. 
Ob, they’re regular pets! Precious 
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few people, you may depend, that 
I would part with ‘em for; but 
Arabin, of course, is privileged, and 
we've got a careful book-keeper, who 
knows when it’s necessary to let ’em 
loose.” 

“You'll be killing some of the 

ple with these ferocious brutes,” 
Eoaten said; “surely some other 
means can be found of keeping 
the Obeah people quiet, if they 
make themselves troublesome ?” 

“Troublesome! hang ’em, they’re 
the pests of the country; and, be- 
tween ourselves, ‘twouldn’t be a 
bad thing if the dogs did make free 
with a little of their carrion. Bat 
never fear. Whatever I may wish, 
I shan’t do anything to compromise 
myself or anybody else. Jenkins 
the book-keeper is as safe as a par- 
son. I'll just take a claret cup, and 
then be off to Kingston, where I'll 
look up Master Domingo, who al- 
ways loiters, and send him on here 
with the dogs; you can then hand 
them to a steady African to lead, 
and Domingo will show the way.” 
Then tossing off his draught, which 
made his skin look as if he had just 
stepped out of a shower-bath, he 
treated Lorton’s hand to a warm 
clammy shake, and relieved him of his 
presence. 

The negro of whom Melhado was 
in quest was not unjustly accused 
of a disposition to loiter. He had 
been sent forward at once, while his 
master halted in camp, to ask for the 
dogs, and bring them back thither 
immediately, Melhado’s house being 
only about a mile or a mile and a- 
half from the military post. Bat 
Domingo construed the word imme- 
diately according to a glossary of 
his own, and found it to be accu- 
rately rendered by a periphrasis to 
the following effect —‘ After having 
transacted all your own business, 
attended to all your own pleasure, 
and lounged and gossiped and _loit- 
ered till you are tired, and the ser- 
vice required of you becomes quite 
a relief.” He bad a dozen friends 
to visit on all imaginable errands. 
He sold a paroquet, brought down 
from the mountains in some mys- 
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terious manner; for he had no 
cage, and had been required to 
use his hands in his master’s ser- 
vice. He made inquiries concern- 
ing the health of a young wo- 
man, whose mother he comforted, 
on taking his leave, by remarking, 
“Him will die; I sure of it!” He 
looked in at the court- house, and 
heard various offenders sentenced 
by the magistrates; then he in- 
dulged in a bottle of spruce- beer, 
and stole off the stall a cigar, which 
he lighted on turning the next cor- 
ner, begging a “fire- stick” for that 
purpose from a most unamiable 
old lady, of some ninety or a hun- 
dred years, whom he addressed as 
“Granny.” Farnished with _ this 
mark of caste, he got up a swagger, 
cocked his hat, and assumed the air 
of a man of fashion. That the 
reader may conceive how admirably 
he looked the character, we mention 
that his hat was of the coarsest 
straw, guiltless of a crown, girt with 
only half a rim, and not clean; his 
shirt was striped with pink, gorge- 
ously wrought on the bosom, and in 
holes all over; his trousers, likewise 
considerably disintegrated, were of 
Osnaburg. This—if we take no 
account of dirt — completed his cos- 
tume, with which he himself ap- 
peared to be well pleased. He 
stopped at last by a small newly- 
painted house with a cool green 
verandah, and having first settled 
his hat into its original unpretend- 
ing fashion, and then put out the 
cigar, and stuck the unconsumed 
portion behind his ear as a clerk 
sticks his pen, he walked into the 
yard and bowed politely to a do- 
mestic who was rubbing a_bridle- 
bit in a mild manner, which did 
not seem inimical to the rust, and 
said courteously, “ Marnin’ sar; how 
you do?” Whereupon the gentle- 
man who mildly rubbed the bit exe 
cuted an elaborate courtesy, con- 
taining some passages of ivexpres- 
sible sweetness and dignity, and re- 
plied, “Quite well, sar; tank you, 
sar.” 

Domingo then remarked, “It not 
so hot dis marnin, sar;” and the 
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other gentleman replied, ‘ts Me doan’t 
feel de cold, sar; me is berry ro- 
buss. 1 ’fraid you is not well, sar ; 
ou look leetle pale.” 

“T is not cick, sar, but I is deli- 
cate; dat make me look fair. You 
is robuss for true, sar; your cheeks 
like rose-bud,” responded Domingo. 

The complexions of the interlo- 
cutors both resembled a pair of 
boots that had been worn for a day, 
dirt included. 

“Js Massa Grant at home, sar?” 
at length inquired Domingo. 

“Him is in de tuddy, sar, mak- 
ing sarmint: you wish to see 
him?” 

“Tf you will hab de goodness to 
say I call on him, sar, I shall be 
obleege,” Domingo said. 

“ Perhapsin, sar, you will take a 
seat upon de cask while I axes,” 
said this courteous negro; and then, 
depositing with great gentleness the 
bit on the ground, he retired very 
leisurely towards the house, but had 
no sooner reached the back veran- 
dah than he turned again to request 
the visitor not to sit too heavy on 
the cask, as “de top loose, and win- 
dow.glass inside.”’ : 

Alter a second expedition, he 
conducted Domingo into the pre- 
sence of a rather young gentleman 
in clerical costume, except his coat, 
which had been replaced by a white 
jacket. The clergyman sat at a 
writing-table, with a manuscript be- 
fore him. He had a bright eye and 
a benevolent countenance, with an 
expression of complacency rather 
than of power. The Rev. Mr. Grant 
belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land. He firmly believed that he 
was a man calculated to do an im- 
mense amount of good to both 
negroes and planters; nay, that he 
had already effected great improve- 
ment. The influence of dissenters, 
which was at the time paramount 
in the island, he had determined to 
supersede. Confidence and _ hard 


work will go a long way towards 
the achievement of most designs; 
and, so far as these sufficed, Mr. 
Grant accomplished the object of 
He looked up with a 


his mission. 
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pleasant patronising smile as Do- 
mipngo entered. 

“Well, Brutus— no, Domingo— 
yes, to be sure, Domingo—well, Do- 
mingo, how d’ye? Calisto is quite 
well, I hope?” 

“ Him is too well, sar,” said Do- 
mingo, trying to spin his hat upon 
his hand, but unable to maintain 
rotation on account of the heavy 
rim being on one side only. 

“Too well! ha, ha! curious ex- 
pression that,” said Mr. Grant, rub- 
bing his hands—‘‘not a common 
complaint. You mean, in excellent 
health, eh ?” 

“T mean, sar, dat him is too 
well: no chance for him fall sick 
and die.” 

“Oh, shocking! shocking!” said 
the clergyman; “you are joking, 
surely. Married men mustn’t talk 
that way. You're a Christian now, 
you know, and must love every- 
body, your wife especially.” 

“Massa,” said Domingo, grasping 
the hat tightly, and looking up with 
an air of determination, “ever since 
you make me marry him, me hab no 
peace wid him. Him temper dread- 
fal, him canduck vile; him is alto- 
gether wortless.” 

“Oh, my good man, this will 
never do, you know! There will 
be little misunderstandings, per- 
haps, between man and wife, in 
spite of all that can be done; but 
I’m sure Calisto does not deserve 
the character you give ber. She 
will make you a good wife, depend 
on it. You must have patienee, you 
know.” 

“So me hab, massa, Me mash 
him head tree or four time, but he 
no better. I come now to beg you, 
sar, to unmarry we, and take him 
back, becausein me can’t tand him 
no longer.” 

“Hah! there, you see! you've 
been fighting. That’s not the way, 
you know. You must learn to bear 
with one another. I daresay Oa- 
listo would say the blame was not 
all on her side.” 

“Him wicious as de debil, sar; 
you must take him back.” 


“Impossible,” said Mr. Grant, 
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smiling. “ You know, I thoroughly 
explained to you that the contract 
was’ for life. You took her for 
better or worse.” 

“Yes, sar—yes, Massa Grant, I 
quite ’greable for dat, sar; but dis 
one all wuss and no better.” 

“Not at all—not at all,” said the 
clergyman; ‘you are impatient, 
and both your tempers want con- 
trolling. You are far too apt—so 
we are all—-to complain of your 
little troubles; but you take no ac- 
count of the blessings you possess.” 

“ Blessin’, massa! what blessin’ 
we got, poor negers, eh ?” 

“Why, you ought to be asham- 
ed to ask the question, Domingo. 
What ble.sings! have you not an 
Established Church and faithfal 
ministers? Don’t you live under 
liberal laws and institutions ?” 

During this last remark Domingo 
inclined his head to one side as a 
parrot does when listening. He did 
not appear convinced — indeed, he 
did not clearly comprehend the 
meaning—but he replied— 

“ Ts, massa.” 

‘““'Very well, then,” said Mr. Grant, 
“reflect on these things, and let the 
thought make you patient and for- 
bearing. Bring Galisto down next 
Sunday, and let me speak to you 
both. There’s a tenpence to buy 
something to carry home with you. 
Now, good morning, and no more 
fighting.” 

Domingo drew his bare foot 
along the floor in acknowledgment 
of the sixpence,* and still stood awk- 
wardly, as if further disposed to show 
cause why his nuptial contract was 
not binding; but the minister’s 
head was bent down, and his pen 
was ronning over the paper, so that 
the baffled husband, after balancing 
himself from leg to leg, and making 
a last effort to spin the eccentric 
hat, had nothing for it but to ejacu- 
late “Cha!” and make a lingering 
retreat. As he came ont he saw 
his friend still polishing the bit, at 
which occupation he probably con- 
tinued till nightfall, when be sought 
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the repose earned by such a hard 
day’s work. Having exchanged 


parting compliments with this con- 
scientious domestic, Domingo emer- 
ged from Mr. Grant’s premises, and 
encountered a negro funeral on its 
way to the burial-ground. Such a 
procession could, we believe, be 
seen nowhere but in the streets of 
Kingston. The body, which was 
that of some grown person, was 
rapidly borne or rather swung along 
by eight or ten people of both sexes, 
scrambling on either side of it with- 
out the slightest order or decency, 
and followed by a mixed crowd, 
attired in rags of all colours, and 
covered with dirt. Some were 
shouting, some quarrelling, some 
eating mangoes. Whether a ho 
arose in Domingo’s mind that . 
might some day be carried to his 
long home with similar marks of 
respect and sorrow cannot be de- 
termined; but his interest was suffi- 
ciently aroused to make him ask of 
one of the chief mourners, “ Hei, 
who dis?” 

“Tt old Cicero Bunk, for me 
dam ol’ fader, Massa Domingo,” 
replied the mourner, who was a 
female. ‘‘Him walk off dis morn- 
ing at las; tought: him never 
would a dead, de old wortless !” 

“Ts dat de way you peak of your 
‘ceased parient, you 2?” chimed 
in another mourner, when the voice 
was drowned by a terrific volley of 
abuse. A female bearer had de- 
scried in the street some person 
with whom she was at enmity, 
whereupon she dropped her hold 
of the coffio, which was carried on, 
and halted to revile her foe. The 
latter was overcrowed in the first 
encounter, and could make no ade- 
quate resistance, it was plain, from 
the beginning. But this circum- 
stance suggested no generous for- 
bearance to the assailant, who lav- 
ished epithets of scornful abuse 
from an inexhaustible vocabulary, 
and made the streets ring with her 
screams and violence. Five times 
did she allow her wrath to subside 








* Tenpence currency equ al siapence English. 
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into low mutterings, after spitting 
and otherwise decorously intimat- 
ing that contempt had overmaster- 
ed every stronger feeling; and five 
times did she turn back from the 
track of the funeral, forced by the 
welling eloquence within to renew 
the attack. The extravagance of 
her gestures was unbounded, and 
the play of her countenance might 
have suggested bosses for a Gothic 
masterpiece, or humbled the pride 
of nightmares. Frequently, feel- 
ing unable to give expression to her 
rage, ste flung herself prostrate in 
the street ; then, springing up again 
with a stone in each hand, she 
clashed them together like symbals 
to intensify her railing. Although 
the quarrels of shrews in general 
are far too ordinary occurrences to 
excite any remark, the achieve- 
ment of this professor was too 
grand to be treated with indiffer- 
ence. A crowd collected to admire 
the gifted negress — inferior scolds 
attentive to catch an idea, and in- 
eloquent timid females fascinated 
by terror; while the male audience 
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—the married ones less successfully 
than the rest — affected the non- 
chalance of connoisseurs. §Domin- 
go, among the crowd, observed the 
proceedings with a smile, thinking 
probably that Calisto, with all her 
faults, had not reached the limits 
of feminine attainment, when the 
smart touch of a whip made him 
look round and behold his “ massa,” 
who in impatient accents demand- 
ed what he was doing there, and 
why he had not gone up with the 
dogs. 

“ Massa know,” pleaded Domin- 
go, by way of apology, “dat me hab 
de tootache moast terrible bad; 
neber sleep dese tree night. How 
me is to carry up dese sabage dogs, 
den, except me go down to Granny 
Sally and get him charmed ?” 

But massa knew nothing of the 
kind; on the contrary Massa knew 
full well that the toothache was a 
lie invented for the occasion, where- 
upon Melhado, administering an- 
other cut of the whip and some un- 
repeatable language, commanded 
the truant to follow him home. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Lieutenant Lorton, the young 
officer who had entertained Mr. Mel- 
hado at breakfast, wandered be- 
tween his room and the verandah 
before it, awaiting Domingo’s _re- 


turn with the dogs, that he might, 


despatch an African to lead them 
up as he had promised. As might 
be expected, the creole negro is of 
very different character from the 
native African, from whom _ he 
springs. He possesses a slight, a 
very slight, advantage in point of 
skill and intelligence, but morally 
he is, we grieve to say, by far in- 
ferior. The natives, who appear in 
our colonies now, chiefly when res- 
cued from the slave-ships of other 
nations, and many of whom take 
service in our black corps, are pat- 
terns of gentleness, docility, honesty, 
candour, and good faith. For hea- 
thens and savages this is high praise; 
and to the white man, by whose so- 


ciety the creole negro has become 
what he is, it is a fearful reproach. 
Of course the Africans, being steeped 
in ignorance, have ideas and cus- 
toms which may well make a Chris- 
tian shudder. Among their failings 
is a disposition to suicide, which 
they sometimes indulge with great 
wantonness, A young man, known 
to have been cheerful and active, has 
suddenly destroyed himself by mus- 
ket-shot, first putting on every 
article of clothing that he could 
wear at a time — for instance, two 
shirts, two suits of clothes, and a 
greatcoat; then quietly laying him- 
self at length on the floor or ground, 
placing the muzzle under his chin, 
and pressing the trigger with his 
toe. On the other hand, to char- 
acterize the creole negro is to make 
a list of all vices, one perhaps ex- 
cepted — namely, drunkenness. He 
is but feebly alive to the delights 
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of ebricty; and though some ad- 
vanced minds, like Chitty’s, felt a 
dim appreciation of the alcoholic 
ecstasis, they but wandered about 
the outskirts of a great verity, and 
ignorantly worshipped that which 
was declared to only the favoured 
whites. It will be understood, from 
the above remarks, why, in the 
charge of valuable property, a na- 
tive African could be much pre- 
ferred to a creole black. And there 
is another reason why the creole is 
hardly fit to be intrusted with dogs 
— particularly with savage dogs. 
In the history of the Maroon wars 
we read that bloodhounds were 
used to hunt the brigands who 
skulked in the forests; and pro- 
bably the use of dogs was not con- 
fined to this period. Be that as it 
may, the West Indian negro has 
an avtipathy to, and horror of, a 
dog, to which, when fresh from 
Africa, he is insensible. Hence it 
was that Melhado desired to have 
for escort of the dogs a man recently 
landed from Africa. 

Before we resume the thread of 
the story, it may be proper to state 
how it happened that Lieutenant 
Lorton had the services of an African 
at his disposal. This young officer, 
with whom we made a slight ac- 
quaintance during breakfast, was, to 
use his own language, ‘‘ one of the un- 
luckiest devils on God's earth.” 
That is not precisely the way in 
which we would have described 
him. We would have preferred to 
say that he was a youth of superior 
abilities and attainments, but of a 
nervous temperament; who sailed 


gloriously before the wind, but to. 


whom an adverse blast brought the 
phantom of despair. He had been 
on the staff of a former commander 
of the forces in Jamaica, and had 
been noted’ at that time as gay, 
sporting, adventurous, clever, and 
conceited. Far from considering 
himself at that time the victim of 
ill-fortune, he bore himself as though 
fortune was his slave; and without 
being either bad-hearted or unscru- 
pulously selfish, the tide of success 
made him insolent and affected. 
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Thus he was almost disliked where 
many & worse man with a stronger 
head would have made himself 
friends. He was, as has been gaid . 
good-looking; he dressed well, 
danced well, rode flat races well, 
and talked well, accomplishments 
which were all at a premium. At 
length there rose up amid all this 
sunshine a little cloud of care, at 
first no bigger than a man’s hand, 
but which grew and grew, and 
which was magnified io his mind 
far more than it was in fact. Hig 
regiment was ordered home, which 
made it necessary either that he 
should return with it, relinquishing 
his appointment on the staff, or 
that he should effect an exchange 
into a regiment in the island. He 
was very unwilling to do either, 
but at length decided on the latter; 
and as the affair required to be ne- 
gotiated in haste, he made his offer 
of exchange where it was sure to be 
accepted—namely, to a subaltern of a 
West India regiment, a poor youth 
who, having made up his mind to 
broil out his days in the tropics, 
suddenly saw an opening for home 
service in a white regiment, and 
darted at it with the frantic de- 
light of a hopeless prisoner who 
succeeds to affluence. To Lorton, 
who never saw his regiment, it 
mattered little at present in what 
corps he served. Thus he retained 
the run of the General’s house, and 
still enjoyed his share of gaiety and 
distinction. Scarcely, however, had 
this difficulty been smoothed, when 
the General was taken ill, and 
obliged to return, on short notice, 
to England, and give up his com- 
mand. This was a terrible blow. 
Lorton, who had but. just lost the 
chance of going home with his old 
regiment, found himself removed 
from the staff, and literally com- 
pelled to do duty with black troops. 
The sick General promised to use 
his interest with his successor, but 
the latter officer had friends of his 
own on whom he chose to bestow 
his patronage. Lorton made large 
offers for another exchange, but 
hitherto without success. He con- 
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rived to get appointed to the com- 
po of : detachment of his 
corps which was quartered in Up 
Park Oamp to furnish postmen, 
orderlies, and so on, and thus 
avoided joining at headquarters, 
which were in another island. But 
the change to him was miserable. 
Those who had before been angry 
at his supercilious airs, failed not 
to make him feel the difference in 
his position; yet nothing that they 
could do equalled the sense of 
disappointment and despair within 
himself, He was the most ill-used 
man in the world: nobody before 
him had ever known what mis- 
fortane was. He took his grief 
to heart, secladed himself, and be- 
came bilious and hypochondriacal. 
Besides mourning over his present 
troubles, he conjured up all manner 
of possible ones, and said that no- 
thing in the shape of ill-luck would 
surprise him, All the world seemed 
to his jaundiced eye in a conspiracy 
agaicst him; he became fretful and 
humorous, and nothing but his good 
sense and superior education gave 
him any support against his de- 
sponding temperament. These did, 
however, operate advantageously. 
He saw at length the absurdity of 
his woe, and made efforts to disperse 
or control it. Again his prepossess- 
ing figure was seen in ball-rooms, 
again he yielded to the entreaties 
of those who hoped through his 
light seat and cunning hand to 
see their horses win cup or handi- 
cap, and to be themselves exalted 
to the gods, the lords of the uni- 
verse.* It was just at this time, 
when his wounds were beginning to 
skin over, that the Sophia Brown 
landed her interesting passengers, 
and that Arthar Brune began to 
receive homage and to taste of cele- 
brity. Lorton had not simply to 
reoccupy his abandoned ground; he 
had to contend for it with a formid- 
able rival—a rival who, instead of 
railing at Lady Fortune in set 
terms, was not unlikely, after a 
rebuff or two, to lead the said For- 
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tune captive, as the brave and con- 
stant know how. Brune, who could 
do a bit of everything, rode against 
Lorton at Kingston races, and beat 
him. After all, it was the horses 
and not the men who contended ; 
nobody blamed Lorton because 
he rode a losing horse; on the con- 
trary, he got great praise for the 
place he took under the circum- 
stances. Bat this by no means 
satisfied him. Brune’s general re- 
putation was a grievance at which 
he was exceeding wroth; and now 
that Brune had borne away the 
palm from himself, his irritation 
knew no bounds. His temper de- 
cided a competition which might 
have been otherwise a very even 
one. Brune’s hearty, hopeful dis- 
position bore him through easily, 
while with poor soured Lorton 
every failure produced many others. 
Just when the mind of the latter 
was thus smarting with the injuries 
received from Brune, from the world 
in general, and from Fortune in par- 
ticular, he first saw Violet Arabin : for 
we have explained how he had list- 
lessly secluded himself, and refused 
to hear the voice of those delights 
which formerly charmed him. His 
taste at once appreciated all Violet's 
advantages—her fresh and peculiar 
beauty, her winning grace, and the 
modern style of all her accomplish- 
ments. Six months ago he would 
have been a forward admirer—pos- 
sibly an ardent lover; but now 
there was, in his dark mind, a 
great gulf fixed between abything 
so passing fair as Violet and a 
being forsaken of his tutelary gods 
as he was. He saw in her not a 
sweet object for his soul to doat on, 
but a crowning glory for the lucky 
Brune; for the humility which shut 
out love had large capacity for envy. 
He detested and despised this feel- 
ing, but he kept and nourished it. 
The pretensions of Melhado, which 
he early detected, were a balm to 
his spirit. He at once became the 
partisan of this underbred dealer— 
a fellow whom he had before dis, 





* “Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos,”—HoRAocE. 
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tinguished with his contempt and 
aversion. He accepted Melhado’s 
ready acquaintance, made him con- 
fess his passion, and sustained and 
animated his hope. 

That Providence to which men in 
ordinary parlance give the name of 
coincidence or chance, ordained that 
Lorton should receive from a female 
relative at Cork some sheets of con- 
dolence, silly advice, and gossip— 
the last preponderating. The epistle 
contained a rambling account of 
the scrapes and enormities of two 
military heroes who had set all Cork 
by the ears. Irish ambiguity and 
young lady’s grammar made a sad 
hash of personals and relatives, and 
conspired to perplex the reader as 
to how the degrees of guilt or glory 
were partitioned between Knox and 
Brune, for they of course were the 
dramatis persone. There had been 
dreadful trifling with a lady’s heart, 
and frightful gambling with the 
lady’s brother ; then at last a duel, 
in which one subaltern was principal 
and the other second. Between them 
a noise had been made in the world. 
Now Lorton wished sincerely, spite of 
his better nature, that Brune might 
be principally to blame throughout. 
He communicated his intelligence 
to Melhado, who, without any deli- 
cacy, at once ascribed to Arthur the 
whole of the blame, and communi- 
cated to Christy Arabin his own 
views of the case as conclusive and 
authentic evidence. Ohristy, more 
biassed, perhaps, than he knew of 
by his’ wish to find an occasion 
against Brune, believed implicitly 
the whole of the story; and though 
he could not suppress an admiration 
which he felt for Brune personally, 
he congratulated himself on the 
escape which he might yet make 
from a wild unprincipled son-in-law, 
and on the broad and smooth way 
which was now open to the overtures 
of Mrs. Melhado. The reader knows 
how this poison wrought, and how 
it promised to wreck the happiness 


of two individuals, and to gratify 

jealousy, avarice, and presumption. 
Now, then, let us return to Lor- 

ton, who, with a throbbing head, 
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and an aching back, and a flushed 
and shivering frame, is lying on the 
sofa awaiting Domingo’s return. 
He had been upset by Melhado’s 
behaviour in the morning; and re- 
flection on Melhado’s contemptible 
character made him blush for the 
intimacy which he had allowed to 
grow betweenthem. It was one of 
his depressed periods, when better 
feelings generally gained the ascen- 
dant; and he saw in their own 
odious colours the ideas which he 
had indulged, and the acts to which 
they led. This remorse was much 
increased by information acquired 
from recent letters, which showed 
pretty plainly to those not wilfully 
blind that the share of the trans- 
actions at Cork, fairly attributable 
to Arthur Brune, was but little to his 
discredit. It was plain that more 
charity in the first instance would 
have prevented a great wrong, which 
he had been instrumental in pro- 
ducing, and which could not now 
be mended. He felt that, if Brune 
were then present, he could find 
relief in asking his forgiveness, and 
offering amends; but he knew, at 
the same time, from sad experience, 
how a slight praise of Brune, or al- 
lusion to his success, would recall 
all the dark passion, and render 
him as ungenerous as before. Then 
the thought of his own weakness 
and changing humour came upon him 
as a curse. He felt the torture of 
despair, and wept. Presently he 
heard Sampson's step in the verandah, 
and summoned him. 

“Sampson,” said he, “is that 
loitering rascal come with the dogs 


yet sd - 
“No come yet, Massa,” answered 
Sampson. 
“ Abominable brute!” Lorton 


said. “Sampson, tell Nero that I 
shall ride the black horse this after- 
noon, I want the air, but Peregrine 
is too fresh.” 

“Yas, massa. Massa hab leetle 
feebar ?”” 

“T don’t feel quite right,” Lorton 
staid; ‘‘but ‘tis nothing, ‘twill soon 
pass. You needn't stay.” 

‘‘Prapsin if me was to make 
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massa some nice cool, cool sangree, 


it would sweet him?” suggested 
Sampson, lingering. 

« What, you villain! you want 
more white wine,do you? Always 
one word for me, and two for your- 
self. Cool drink, indeed! I feel 
quite cold enough already ; some- 
thing warm would be ‘more com- 
fortablee Now go—do you hear, 
sir ?— go!” the last monosyllable al- 
most a shriek. 

Sampson escaped, and Lorton lay 
down again to ponder and fret and 
be miserable. 

In a few minutes he was dis- 
turbed by Sampson’s reappearance, 
and, starting up, was about to vent 
his wrath, when he saw in the 
negro’s hand a glass of warm san- 
gree, such as he had desired. This 


disarmed his anger immediately. 
He sipped some of the grateful 
beverage. “ Sampson,” he said, “I 


fear that I am sometimes very un- 
just to you,eh? You try my tem- 
per so. This is very nice. Now, 
give me my cloak, and I daresay 
this nervous shivering will soon 
ass off You may keep the rest 
of the bottle of wine.” 

“Yes, massa, tank you, sar,” 
answered Sampson, in a tone which 
seemed to imply, ‘* Thank you for 
nothing,” for it had never been 
Sampson’s intention to let any of 
the wine revert to his massa. 

Lorton now attempted to com- 
pose himself, but was almost im- 
mediately disturbed by the an- 
nouncement of Domingo with the 
dogs. Spite of the languor of his 
indisposition, he roused himself and 
went down-stairs to look at the 
animals, of which he had heard 
such lavish praise. They were 
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splendid creatures certainly, red 
in colour, and their skins hard and 
thick. Every movement bespoke 
strength and agility. Intelligent 
eyes, sharp noses, and cropped ears, 
distinguished their countenances, 
but the heads grew considerably 
wider towards the joints of the 


jaws. The muzzles which they 
wore prevented their formidable 
teeth from being seen. Being fresh 


and well fed, their natural ferocity 
was just now much abated, and they 
twisted and gambolled and snuffed 
the fresh air as kindly as pointers 
would have done. 

“Dis one call Echo,” said Do- 
mingo, pretending to be quite at 
his ease with the beasts, “and dis 
one Crackadile. Plendid brutes 
dem is. Hi, Orackadile, poor feller, 
make me troke you ;” but as Croco- 
dile, who happened to be in a 
genial humour, offered to return 
the caress, Domingo let go the 
chain of the muzzled dog, and made 
a fugitive movement, which quite 
jastified the precaution of sending 
an African in his company. 

A black soldier now appeared, 
answering to the name of Snowball 
Snooks,* into whose hands were 
committed the dog-chains (which 
he secured to a waistbelt of rope), 
and in whose society Domingo pro- 
ceeded home to the mountains, 
Lorton returned to his quarters, 
The shivering passed off after taking 
the sangree, but it was succeeded 
by a restless heat, and his head and 
back were still painful. Before the 
time came for his ride, he had sent 
for the doctor, who ordered him 
some medicine, and recommended 
him to go to bed instead of going 
abroad. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Meanwhile Domingo and private 
Snowball Snooks pursued their jour- 
ney up the mountains. It is not 


surprising that, under Domingo’s 
guidance, their course was some- 
what erratic. Indeed, Domingo had 





* These poor fellows are always enrolled under English names, which are given 
to them by some of the white people of the regiments—often by the sergeants. The 
appellations are quite arbitrary, and some of them are very absurd. Snowball 
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no intention of getting back before 
dusk, and he would not have fixed 
that date for his return, but for the 
knowledge that the book-keeper to 
whom he was consigned took his 
supper and rum-and-water after 
sunset, and was wont to growl 
savagely, and eke to snap, if he 
dared, at those who disturbed him 
at his mea}. Snooks’s English vo- 
cabulary extended to about ten 
words, or, by a liberal estimate, to 
twenty ; the verbal interchange of 
ideas between the travellers was 
therefore very limited. Negroes, 
however, can achieve a good deal 
of conversation by means of signs 
and inarticulate sounds, and in this 
way a brisk and interesting dialogue 
might have been sustained, but for 
the African’s lamentable taciturnity, 
which refused to respond to the 
voice and gestures of the charmer. 
Perceive them he did, and must ; 
and, blessings on mother Nature ! 
the very defect which is fatal to 
colloquy forms the staple of a good 
listener. Snowball was too polite 
and gentle not to appear to listen : 
whether he attended, or whether 
his thoughts were away by the 
banks of the far Bancaro, where 


‘* Were his young barbarians all at play, 
And there their Congo mother,” 


while he, their sire, rescued from a 
slaver, and dressed in the uniform 
of his Britannic Majesty, was lead- 
ing bloodhounds up the Port Royal 
mountains, pestered by a loquacious 
and lying nigger, who gave him not 
a moment of repose. 

Domingo, after a few prefatory 
questions and observations, intend- 
ed to test the power and quality of 
the instrument on which he was 
about to perform, took from behind 
bis ear, where it had nestled deli- 
' ciously ever since morning, the rem- 
nant of his stolen cigar, and, with 
an air of crushing civilisation, ten- 
dered it to the poor African, saying 
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jauntily, at the same time, “Ob 
course you smoke, sar: you will 
find dis the real habanna.” 

Snooks said, No, no; and first puffing 
his cheeks, and then making a grimace, 
he indicated that the proffered dainty 
was not appreciated by him. 

“ Hah !” went on Domingo, “I 
obserbe all.time,* de pribate soldier, 
both bukra and neger, smoke com- 
mon pipe. Berry well. Me got 
nutten to say agin de pipe, only 
cigars is more genteeler, and dem 
doesn’t poil de camplexian, and 
dem make you smell more plea- 
santer.” We deduce from the last 
remark, and from our knowledge of 
what he was when he confined him- 
self to cigars, that Domingo, after 
a yard of clay, was unapproachable. 

He now began to draw Snowball’s 
attention to the places and_ objects 
which they were passing, not by any 
means as pointing out beauties of 
the earth or skies, but associating 
each spot with something interest 
ing to his own perceptions. Point- 
ing his finger across a hollow of the 
mountain, the innermost recess of 
which, in almost black shadow, cool- 
ed you when you looked at it, and 
between whose opening arms floated 
a mist which grew lighter as the 
breadth increased, and which blush- 
ed with the hues of paradise, while 
patches of white rock, rising above 
and overshadowed by dark green 
bamboos, showed an _ impenetrable 
refage from the blazing sun, he said 
—*“ You see dat estate down dere, 
sar ? dat de trash-house + jist ober de 
furdest bamboo. Well, sar, down 
dere dem got one of de finest num- 
ber ‘leven trees in de country.” 

The species of mangoes are distin- 
guished by numbers, and number 
eleven is by far the best. 

Soon after Domingo cautioned 
his companion against an estate 
which lay near their route, saying, 
“It quite wortless ; de busha” (over- 





Snooks is a very mild example. 


We have known them to receive the names of the 


officers of their own regiment ; but different fashions of nomenclature prevailed at 


different periods. 
* Always. 
+ A shed to cover the ¢rash or crushed canes which have passed through the 


mill. 


In some colonies the trash is called megasse. 
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seer) “no tief nuttin hisself, and no seemed overcome by sad, recollec- 


allow nobody else for tief nuttin. 
He too honest for true!” 

It was but natural that the exer- 
cise and conversation should make 
them extremely thirsty. Domingo, 
feeling dry himself, ascertained that 
Snooks was similarly affected ; there- 
fore, leading his companion a little 
way into the bush, through which at 
the time their path wound, and stop- 
ping close to a large tree, from which 
depended a number of parasitical 
withes, he seized one of the latter, 
and divided it with his knife at 
the distance of a few feet from the 
round. Grasping that portion which 
still hung from the tree, he placed 
the end of it in Snooks’s mouth. 
Then, holding it upright, he made 
another section higher up, when 
a flow of delicious water, forced 
through the tubes of the plant by 
the atmospheric pressure, poured into 
poor Snowball’s parched throat. Do- 
mingo afterwards refreshed himself 
by a similar process, and the travel- 
lers resumed their journey with new 
strength. 

At another time, as they got high- 
er up, Domingo expatiated upon the 
provision - grounds, now exhibiting 
great beauty and plenty. 

“Dere, sar, you see dem yams 
and plantains? you see de cocos 
and de ackees, and all de bread 
kind! My king, it make for me 
mout water! You eber see such 
probision-ground as dat, sar ?” 

“Ye, ye,” said Snooks, making a 
gesture of assent. 

“Where you see dem, sar?” asked 
Domingo, much astonished. 

The African noted the line of his 
shadow, and then, stretching his 
hand towards the sea, he slowly 
moved it along the horizon till it 
rested pointing to the east. In this 
attitude he remained for a moment. 
Then he smiled sadly, shook his 
head, and laid the hand upon his 
heart. 

“ Hei,” said Domingo; “you tink 
dat better country nor dis?” 

Snowball looked to heaven with 
glistening eyes, then clasped his 
hands, making the dog-chains rattle, 
and, forgetting to move forwards, 
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tions. 

“ Chaw,” remarked Domingo ; 
“what trouble you dis way ?” 

Snowball waved his hand depre- 
catingly, but Domingo went on with 
an air of superiority. 

“You is too apt to complain of 
for you troubles, sar; you don’t 
take no count of de blessin’ you 
hab !” 

Only a sorrowful, inquiring look 
from Snowball. 

“You no got Tablish Church . 
an’ faitful meenistars? You no got 
libberal law and constitooshin? You 
no free? Hei!” 

Though Snowball did not under- 
stand much of this grave reproof, 
his passion was now abating, and 
he began once more to move on 
composedly, to the great satisfac- 
tion of his eloquent instructor. 


“You got wife, den?” asked 
Domingo. 
“Ye, ye!’ answered Snowball, 


pointing eastwards again. 

“You will see him again, you 
tink ?” 

Snowball pointed to his own 
breast, then to the ground; after 
that, describing an arch in the air, 
hs pointed once more to the east, 
his face radiant with a smile. , 

“You means,” interpreted Do- 
mingo, “dat you won’t see him till 
you dead and berried fust ; den you 
go to your country ?” 

“ Ye, ye, ye,” said Snooks, delight- 
edly. 

“ My fader, dis man mus a mad!” 
Domingo soliloquised. 

Here was a man pretty safe never 
to behold his wife again in this world 
—a simple ignorant man quite in- 
capable of appreciating the release 
which bad befallen him; while he, 
Domingo, enlightened, and capable 
of enjoying his life, who would have 
devoutly welcomed such a separation, 
was condemned to a lifelong colia- 
bitation with Calisto. This thought 
was very aggravating ; it even caused 
Domingo’s tongue to slacken for 
a while. He rallied, however, and, 
apropos of his reflections, confided 
to Snowball his domestic troubles, 
revealed his appeal to Mr. Grant 
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that day, and its result, and inti- 
mated that if Calisto were happily 
in Congo, he would be inclined to 
point the finger of hope toward the 
far west. This led to metaphysical 
speculations concerning the route 
taken by departed spirits, and final- 
ly to the solemn subject of Obi, at 
the very mention of which, under 
the breath, both men halted sud- 
denly, and uttered a short exclama- 
tion, so peculiar as to astonish the 
dogs, and call forth a sharp yelp 
from both Echo and Crocodile. 
Snowball became now rapidly more 
interested, as Domingo, in a low 
mysterious tone, revealed some of 
the local secrets of Obi, and the 
name of the most cunning Obeah 
man in the district -—a patriarch 
originally from Congo, but now of 
great age apy fame, and of surpass- 
ing power, As a mile or two, right 
or left, signified little to Domingo, 
it was at last agreed that they should 
pay a visit to this awful magician, 
so that Snooks might behold the 

rson and witness the sorcery of 
is renowned countryman. Accord- 
ingly, late in the afternoon, the two 
pedestrians and the dogs made their 
appearance in front of some negro 
huts, shaded with tall cocoa-trees 
-and thick tamarinds and bamboos, 
in front of which naked and filthy 
black children, and comparatively 
clean and sweet goats were just 
waking up to the coolness of even- 
ing with a great squalling and 
bleating, which did not harmonise 
with the cackling of numerous er- 
ratic fowls, but rather formed with 
it an excrutiating combination of 
sounds. A black girl, who leaned 
against a doorpost plying the ever- 
lasting chewstick, interrupted her 
labours to indicate, by a backward 
point over the shoulder, the where- 
abouts of the Magus. He was seated 
on a tree-stump under a banana 
shade. A cloud of mosquitoes veiled 
his venerable person, which was 
otherwise imperfectly covered; the 
fingers of one hand scratched vi- 
ciously among his ho wool, the 
other held an empty calabash, from 
which he had lately eaten his even- 
ing meal, tokens of which clung 
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about his oracular mouth. At sight 
of the dogs he ceased the explora. 
tions on his scalp, and half scrambled 
to his feetin fright. 

‘Hei, what de debbil make you 
bring dem dam dog dis side? You 
want for eat we up?” demanded 
the old gentleman, half turning as 
if to flee if the answer should be 
unsatisfactory. 

“Nebba fear, daddy,” said Do- 
mingo; “dem all safe and muzzled. 
Dem no trouble you. See here for 
you countryman come see you.” 

Hereupon Snowball addressed to 
the sage a few words in the Congo 
tongue, to which the sage replied, 
and a fraternisation or rather affilia- 
tion ensued; and as the Obeah man 
could have no objection to exhibit 
the treasures of his science to so 
eligible a disciple, Snowball, after 
fastening the poor hungry dogs to 
the trunk of a tree with their heads 
together, and nothing to interrupt 
the /éte-d-tée (for the small negroes 
gave them a wide berth), entered 
the awful hut accompanied by Do- 
mingo. The interior of this studio 
was decorated with symbols and 
natural products, such as would not 
have very powerfully impressed a 
European, but which seemed charg- 
ed with weird meanings and un- 
earthly influence to Snowball, who 
lifted his cap and thrice did obeis- 
ance on entering the sacred cham- 
ber, which, besides the daddy’s bed, 
contained several shelves, on which 
were arranged rags and feathers, 
bones and teeth, worked into a 
hundred fantastic shapes. There 
were a few dried herbs, but the 
staple articles were cats’ and alliga- 
tors’ teeth, bottles containing blood, 
earth from graves, egg-shells, skulls 
of cats stuffed with clay, so that the 
clay and bone together should form 
a sphere, balls of earth stuck with 
pret beaks, or with dogs’ or even 
oman teeth, claws of animals, glass 
beads, and a mucilage contained in 
egg-shells or broken bottles. There 
were likewise many little bags con- 
taining the above-mentioned ingre- 
dients in various proportions. 

The Obeah man did not follow 
his guests into the hut, being at 
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the moment called on to give au- 
dience to a person who had come 
to consult him on matters of state. 
This was no other than our friend 
Leander, at whose call the old gentle- 
man withdrew to the middle of an 
overshadowed. spot, and summoned 
a small urchin, who, being of too 
tender years to understand impor- 
tant secrets, sometimes enjoyed the 
privilege of brushing mosquitoes 
from the learned man’s person, when 
the magnitude or delicacy of his ne- 
gotiations made it desirable that he 
should be free from bodily irritation. 

“Knowd dat you was comin’, 
Leander,” said the daddy; “ heerd 
for you footstep mile off.” 

“Dat is all nonsense,” Leander 
replied; “I not b’lieve a word of 
your gammon. Remember, I bin 
in Englan’, where de people knows 
better !” 

“My king!” exclaimed the indig- 
nant sage, “‘ you no ’fraid for speak 
dat-a-way to me? You no ’fraid 
me make you eat dirt — you no ’fraid 
Duppy come choke you—vyou no 
‘fraid you find for you self change 
to one lilly pig, squeakee, squeakee ? 
You really mannish! hei, me nebber 
hear sich a ting !” 

“Don’t vex, daddy,” replied 
Leader, good-humouredly; “you 
can't frighten me wid your non- 
sense. Why, I seen conjurers dat 
will show for sixpence sich tings 
as would make you die wid spite, 
and yet ebery body knows dey is 
all a cheat.” 

“Chaw,” said the daddy, his 
wrinkled countenance puckering in- 
to a pitying smile—“Chaw! what 
you talk to me ‘bout sich wortless 
creature? What dem able for do! 
Chaw!” And the sage spat in con- 
tempt on the ground. 

“Look yere, daddy,” said Lean- 
der; “what you tink of dis? I 
see one of dem conjurer breathe fire, 
favour debil in h——. I see one 
of dem make we sit in a dark room, 
den he say, ‘Look sharp now, you 
will see duppy.’ Den dere a little 
peck of light seemin’ a tousan mile 
off. It come near and nearer, and 
grow big and bigger. When it close 
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up among de company, it a terrible 
duppy ’pon a pale horse with a dart 
in his hand. Anoder conjurer swal- 
ler a long sword, and pull it up 
again; den he pat his tammick an’ 
say, ‘ All right.’ ” 

The daddy’s expression of con- 
tempt and incredulity changed gra- 
dually to one of astonishment dur- 
ing this address, But, being a 
practised impostor, he did not too 
readily accept Leander’s facts. He 
again said, “ Chaw! tuff and nan- 
sense ;” but Leander saw that he was 
moved, so he gave him another dose. 

“Look yere, daddy ; *pan my soul, 
I see dem load a gun and fire two 
barrels at a conjurer—bang! He 
only laugh and catch de two balls in 
his two hand. Nattin’ couldn't 
hurt him. Den dey try to tab 
him, and he laugh again. Ha, boy, 
you no kill me! And de sword 
come out quite bright and dry.” 

Then, enticed beyond the con- 
fines of truth by the Obeah man’s 
astonishment, he added, “I see a 
nyoung woman jump over de church 
tower. Anoder one walk trough 
a brick wall. I see a man swaller 
hisself, hei! Don’t tink I is taken 
in wid your poor negar tricks. You 
can’t cheat Leander.” 

“Top, top,” said the daddy; “‘de 
buckrah man pretend for do it, aud 
he no doit. Medoitfortrue” 

“Ah, well,” replied Leander. 
“Now look here, daddy. I bring 
you lot of beads an’ English feathers, 
most lovely, and I got two or tree 
little boxes dat make you do won- 
derful trick. You see, I gib you 
dis an’ plenty more, ouly you mas’ 
show me how you make de tunder 
and lightning.” 

The old man’s countenance bright- 
ened again with triumph. “ Ha, 
ha, you ’blige to come to me wid all 
for you clebberness—ha, ha, boy, 
ha, ha.” 

“Dat right,” Leander said, “Jaugh 
away; but you mus’ show me dis; 
an’ besides, I tell you sometin’ else. 
Nick Chitty comin’ to ax you for 
make Miss Rosabella lub him.” 

“ How you like dat, boy?” asked 
the sorcerer. . 
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Leander made a wry face. 

“ Ah, berry well,” mused or pre- 
tended to muse the sage. “ Massa 
Chitty most ’pectable man — him no 
laugh at the Obi. Make me see— 
mus’ do sunting for he. ‘Pose me 
gib lilly powder to put in Rosy’s 
ochra-soup, eh? No, dat make 
him lub too ‘trong, make him tease 
Massa Nick all de day long, make 
him foller Nick about, so dat him 
no able to mind him bisness, nor 
hab no peace — musn’t do dat.” 

“Look here, daddy,’ put in Le- 
ander. 

“*Pose now me put a drop of sun- 
thing *pon Rosy chew-stick? Dat 
make him kiss too much, him slob- 
ber Massa Chitty too much. Chitty 
no like dat.” 

“ Hei, daddy, I tell you.” 

“Ah. Now me got it, of coorse 
dat the ting! Charm for him pil- 
low, make him ‘top at home and 
dream an’ tink all time ’bout Chitty, 
and long for see him; make him 
watch for Chitty footstep, make 
him run trow himself into Chitty’s 
arm when him come. Dat is it! 
Make him hang about Chitty neck 
and teil him he Jab him. Nick like 
dat.” 

“ Daddy, you can’t listen?” inter- 
rupted Leander. 

“Den him not bear de sight of 
apy oder man ’ceptin’ Chitty, nyoung 
man or old man, him tell dem all 
to go to de debil, him want only de 
one Nick Chitty. Me see, me see !” 

“ Daddy, you mus a mad,” screamed 
Leander, stamping his foot. “You 
can’t hearken a minute ?” 

“ Beg for you pardon,” said the 
Obeah man; “me only tinkin’ what 
a nice wife Miss Rosy make for 
Nick. Nick like de bright yeyes ; 
he like de fine bussum; he like de 
rosy lips. My, how Nick will kiss 
dem! Hei, where you goin’, Le- 
ander, eh? What make you tart 
off in dat passiony manner, eh? 
What trouble you, eh, boy ?”’ 

“You goin’ listen at last?” said 
Leander, turning in a great pet. 
“TI tell you, you mustn’t give Nick 
no encouragement. You mus’ tell 
him Obi set for him if he meddle 
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wid Rosabella. He musn’t tink of 


her, hear’ee. Tell him dere is oder 
things for him to think about be- 
sides making love to young women! 
a him de debil looking out for 

im.” 

“Top, top,” said the daddy, ‘‘ how 
me is to do dis when me able for 
make den young woman lub him-- 
why is me to do dis? Massa Chitty 
berry good man—quite de gentle- 
man. Him nebber come dis side 
widout plenty nyam and plantain. 
Sometimes him bring bottle of ram. 
Berry nice man. Why me is to do 
dat ?” 

“Daddy,” said Leander, “I will 
give you all the things I tell you of, 
and I bring you a bag of corn-meal 
and two bottle of rum _ besides, if 
you tell Chitty what I wish.” 

“ Couldn’t do sich a ting,” said 
the daddy: “when you goin’ bring 
de meal ?” 

“Bring it to-morrow,” answered 
Leander. 

“ Couldn’t tink of it,’ said the 
old gentleman : “ when you bring de 
rum ?” 

? “Bring all to-morrow; will tbat 
ol” 

“After Miss Rosy make him sich 
a plendid wife, and after he lub ber 
so. No,no. De rum good?” 

“TI bring you the best that can be 
got,” said Leander, “ Come now.” 

“Poor Chitty,” said the sage; 
“him ought to hab Rosy. Me too 
fond of you, Leander, dat the trut! 
You make me do cruel tings; you 
don’t got lilly bit of nice baccy for 
de old man ?” 

“Yes; I bring you some bacey 
too, daddy. Now, you understand ?” 

“ Me ’blige to please you, boy : can’t 
tell what make me lab you dis way; 
it reely trange. Come see me to- 
morrow, and me tell you someting 
praps, hear’ee ?” 

Leander grinned and nodded as 
he withdrew. We presume, though, 
that he succeeded in corrupting the 
vaticination delivered to Mr. Chitty, 
for the latter gentleman left the 
Obeah man’s house that evening 
heavy and disquieted; while Lean 
der and Rosy, who watched his re- 
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turn home, had some joke which 
amused them extravagantly. 

The daddy, after dismissing Lean- 
der, devoted a little of his valuable 
time to Snowball Snooks, until the 
latter, being hurried away by Do- 
mingo, untied the bloodhounds and 
departed towards the book-keeper’s 
house, leaving afar off the negro 
hamlet, as it lay under the dark 
mountain, dyed in the soft glory 
of sunset, and sheltered by the 
scarcely - stirring trees, a type of 
heavenly repose. There are gentle 
lowings and faint tinklings, and a 
lazy hum and a coming silence: it 
is a dream of childhood ! 

The Obeah man, of whom we 
have just had a glimpse, is, it is 
believed, a sample of his profession 
in general. The reader has already 
pronounced’ him and his art ridi- 
culous and contemptible beyond 
patience. But things must be re- 
garded according to their estimation 
aud effects in places where they 
exist ; and the power of Obi over 
the negro mind has worked many 
a social and political convulsion, 
and caused sufficient anxiety to 
lawgivers. The statutes of Jamaica 
direct the severest penalties against 
it; and probably the other West 
India islands were equally anxious 
for its suppression. Its secret has 
never been fathomed by white men. 
The tricks and apparatus of the art 
are, as far as we ean detect, the very 
grossest species of impostures, pal- 
pable even to a negro mind. But 
the terror which it inspires suffi- 
ciently attests its grasp on the ima- 
gination, and forces respect from 
those who cannot control it, much 
as they may contemn the means 
which it uses. The word Odi in- 
troduced in ordinary conversation 
will cause a black person to spring 
almost off the ground, and utter the 
“hi!” of reverence or terror. The 
negroes will undergo immense la- 
bour and privation at the dictation 
of the Obeah man; and, to break a 
spell, give anything short of life, as, 
if unbroken, it will probably de- 
stroy life itself. The superstition 
“ works by external symbols, the 
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meaning of which has never been 
ascertained, These are to be seen 
in all directions — in fields, gardens, 
lanes, and houses. A man, on issu- 
ing from his house in the morning, 
recognises some token, which is 
without significance to the unini- 
tiated, but which he knows to be 
a warning that Obi is set for him; 
whereupon terror takes possession 
of him, and he can see no hope 
except by propitiating the sorcerer 
who has wrought the spell, or by 
enlisting on his side a professor of 
superior power. Many a time the 
victim failing to do either has pined 
and died, so confirming the opinion. 
of the irresistible power of Obi. 
Even where no animosity of race 
dictated the charms, and the in- 
trigues related to internal affairs of 
the negroes themselves, Obi was 
a serious plague to the master, 
as killing and incapacitating his 
slaves. 

There was another class of im- 
postors calling themselves Afyall- 
men, who asserted that they had the 
power of reanimating dead bodies, 
and who sometimes exercised their 
art to the astonishment and terror 
of many witnesses. Either the 
seeming dead were in _ collusion 
with the Myallmen, or the latter 
knew how to induce a temporary 
coma by means of drugs, or by a 
mesmeric process, It appears that 
great perplexity was once caused 
by the execution, for some capital 
offence, of a magician, who, up to 
the last, assured his friends and ad- 
mirers that death had no power 
over him. Hanged in their sight 
he undoubtedly was; but whether 
the evidence of their senses was 
strong enough to overpower belief in 
the supernatural, it is not so easy to 
determine. 

“ And they believe him; oh! the lover may 

Distrust that look which steals his soul 

The “pabe’ may cease to think that it can 

With heaven's rainbow; alchemists may 
doubt 

The shining gold the crucible gives out: 

But Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fast 


To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the 
last.” 
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Ir must be owned that Mr. Buckle 
has given great and often just of- 
fence, both by his matter and his 
manner. On the one hand, a large 
class of thinking men is offended 
by certain speculative conclusions 
which he advocates; and, on the 
other hand, many of those who are 
inclined to agree with his concla- 
sions are irritated by the arrogance 
of his tone. Mr. Buckle is not a 
modest man; but others, equally 
self-assured, are more amiable in 
manner. He is not only a man 
extrémement de son avis, but one 
whose tone rather ostentatiously 
implies that all who differ from him 
are fools. This is not conciliatory. 
Even the admiration excited by his 
erudition is qualified by the bad 
taste of his ostentation. He is 
wearisome, and even frivolous, in 
his love of accumulated references 
— often to books of no value at all. 
In days when few men think it neces- 
sary to read all the books they quote, 
he seems to think it necessary to quote 
every book he reads.* 

Besides these general 


qualities 
which excite critical objection, it 
must be noted that the course of 
his argument leads him over vari- 
ous fields of inquiry, demanding a 
knowledge of each seldom possess- 
ed, except by the special students of 


each. Great as his knowledge is, 
it is too various not to be occasion- 
ally imperfect. To special students 
he often appears superficial or inac- 
curate ; and as his tone is magis- 
terial even where he is least in- 
formed, it occasionally excites a 
contemptuous contradiction from 
a@ more instructed reader. This is 
echoed in many empty pates. ‘There 
is always a set of men who fancy 
they raise themselves above a dis- 
tinguished writer by citing some 
error into which he has fallen; such 


men eagerly parade some blunder 
as ‘‘a specimen of Buckle.” We 
are almost ashamed to reply, that 
were the blunder ten times as great, 
it could only form one item in a 
considerable work, and is not to be 
taken as a “ specimen” of it. For- 
tanately this kind of cackle, which 
is heard in society respecting all 
noticeable works, though it ma’ 
teaze an author and exasperate his 
admirers, has no influence on the 

rmanent prosperity of a good 
ook, which is certain to find, and 
to hold, its public. Even the scorn- 
ful writers are among the first to 
gather instruction from the despised 
author, and would gather more 
were they competent to more, And 
it is now pretty well understood 
that every book which commands 
attention and respect from serious 
readers, does so in virtue of sterling 
qualities : it may have deficiencies 
and errors, both numerous and 
great; but it must have excellen- 
cies of a positive order, if it gain 
acceptance. Mr. Buckle’s book has 
gained this acceptance; it has noto- 
riously achieved an immense success. 
We are sorry to say that this very 
success has been an offence to one 
class of readers; and it is precisely 
the class from which he would have 
received the highest eulogies, had he 
written in a style sufficiently unat- 
tractive to repel the general public. 
Bat his splendid abilities made it a 
commonplace to admire him; and 
some of those who profess to lead 
opinion were thereby thrown into 
antagonism by their jealousy of 
commonplace. They preferred the 
merit they had themselves discover- 
ed. A conspicuous triumph is sus; 
picious to them. Like that ancient 
cynic who, on being applauded, 
asked what absurdity he had com- 
mitted, they conclude that an author 





* “On m’a demandé si j’ai lu moi-méme tous les livres que j'ai cités. J’ai re- 
pondu que non: certainement il aurait fallu que j’eusse passé une grand partie de 
ma vie a lire de trés-mauvais livres.” —PAsoaL. ‘ 
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who commands general applause must 
be unworthy of theirs. , 

To deny that Mr. Buckle’s History 
of Civilisation has several rare and 
admirable qualities, seems to us as 
foolish as to deny that it has numer- 
ous faults and deficiencies. We 
have read the first volume three 
times, and each time with increas- 
ing respect; and yet on many points 
we are profoundly at variance with 
him. On several points, we see that 
bis knowledge is manifestly defi- 
cient and inaccurate: we neither 
agree with him in his philosophy, 
nor do we find that novelty in his 
book, which to so many readers has 
been a surprise and delight. When, 
however, we read him, we are both 
instructed by his knowledge, and 
stimulated by his thoughts; and 
when we think of the immense mass 
of material which he has assimilated 
and re-shaped — when we consider 
the vastness of his undertaking, and 
the brilliant success with which he 
has, on the whole, executed it — the 
vigour of thought, the patience of re- 
search, and the power of writing dis- 
played — we silence our objections, 
and merge them in a feeling of ad- 
miration. To use the language of 
Sir Thomas Browne, “If detraction 
could invite us, discretion surely 
would contain us from any deroga- 
tory intention, where highest pens 
and friendliest eloquence must fail 
in commendation.” Remarkable 
writers are not so common that we 
can afford to speak grudgingly of 
any. It is a hard thing to write a 
good book. Critics who do not, by 
sad experience, know how hard it 
is, may indulge their cheap scorn 
by off-hand judgments of success- 
ful writers, but we are not at such 
a lofty height; and if, in the re- 
marks which are to follow, we shall 
have to apply the scalpel with un- 
hesitating freedom — if our attitude 
will be purely one of antagonism — it 
is the more incumbent on us to ex- 
press here, without stint, our general 
admiration of the book which contains 
the errors we point out. 

Errors of course there are; it is 
the fate of mortal books: aliter non 
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fit, Avite, liber. In so extensive a 
work, the calculation of chances 
must show a large amount of pro- 
bable error. Mr. Buckle, if not 
omniscient. is multiscient. He has 
studied Greek, Latin, French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, and German, political 
economy, law, philosophy, all the 
physi sciences, history, and li- 
terature. He is not a book-worm, 
bat a thinker. In his almost un- 
rivalled erudition there will neces- 
sarily be deficiencies ; but properly 
to estimate these, there should be 
a series of criticisms directed to the 
several subjects. We have chosen 
one of these for our remarks, and 
that one is Science, on which his 
reading is probably more extensive 
than that of any man who has not 
directly studied science, If here 
we find him erring from imperfect 
information, or from that want of 
intimate familiarity with details 
which is inseparable from second- 
band knowledge, we must not conceal 
the fact that his work is greatly en- 
riched by his knowledge of science ; 
and that it would have been less ad- 
mirable had he, by complete abstinence 
from any allusion to such topics, ex- 
posed no such target for our shots, 
The first note we have to make 
is on the subject of Food :—<“ Of 
all the physical agents by which the 
increase of the labouring classes is 
affected,” he says, “that of food is 
the most active and universal,” 
This position leads to an inquiry 
into the physical laws on which the 
food of different countries depends, 
“and fortunately it is one respect- 
ing which we are able, in the pre- 
sent state of chemistry and physi- 
ology, to arrive at some precise and 
definite conclusions.” Unfortun- 
ately this is mot the case, the pre- 
sent condition of the sciences being 
very far indeed from furnishing a 
precise answer. This, however, by 
the way. We have no right to ob- 
ject to Mr. Buckle’s following Liebi 
on this or any other point, althoug 
we may demur to his sentence, that 
“nothing but a perverse hatred of 
generalisation, and an incapacity 
for dealing with large speculative 
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truths,” could have led men to op- 
pose them. Had he been a little 
better accquainted with the real 
difficulties of the problem, and with 
the opinions of those who oppose 
Liebig, he would have seen that it 
was hatred of rash, immature, and 
unverified generalisation, which led 
them to oppose the views. It is not 
to re-open the discussion that we have 
brought this subject forward, but to 
point out how Mr. Buckle misstates 
Liebig’s theory, and adds to it a 
strange figment of his own. The 
following is his statement of the 
theory :— 


“The food consumed by man produces 
two, and only two, effects necessary to 
his existence. These are, first, to sup- 
ply him with that animal heat without 
which the functions of life would stop ; 
and, secondly, to repair the waste con- 
stantly taking place in his tissues — that 
is, in the mechanism of his frame. For 
each of these separate purposes there 
is a separate food. The temperature 
of our body is kept up by substances 
which contain no nitrogen, and are call- 
ed non-azotised ; the incessant decay in 
our organism is repaired by what are 
known as azotised substances, in which 
nitrogen is always found. In the former 
case, the carbon of non-azotised food 
combines with the oxygen we take in, 
and gives rise to that internal combus- 
tion by which our animal heat is re- 
newed. In the latter case, nitrogen 
having little affinity for oxygen, the 
nitrogenous or azotised food is, as it 
were, guarded against combustion ; and 
being thus preserved, is able to perform 
its duty of repairing the tissues, and 
supplying those losses which the human 
organism constantly suffers in the wear 
and tear of daily life.” 


Mr. Buckle seems to have been 
misled, as others have been, by the 
fact that Liebig classes the azotised 
food as plastic, and the non-azo- 
tised as heat-making. Liebig does 
not, however, maintain, as Mr. 


Buckle does in the foregoing pas- 
sage, that the temperature of our 
bodies is entirely due to the sub- 
stances which contain no nitrogen, 
for he well knows and expressly 
states, that nitrogenous substances 
also yield heat; but because the 
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non-azotised substances yield only 
heat (according to him), he classes 
them as the heat-makers; just as 
certain foods may be classed as 
digestible, in contradistinction to 
others which, though not absolutely 
indigestible, are much /ess digestible, 
The phrase used by Mr. Buckle, in 
speaking of nitrogenous food ‘“‘as 
guarded against combustion,” occa- 
sions the following note: “The 
doctrine of what may be called the 
protecting power of some substances 
is still imperfectly understood, and 
until late in the eighteenth century 
its existence was hardly suspected. 
It is now known to be connected 
with the theory of poisons. (See 
Turner’s Chemistry, vol. i. p. 516.) 
To this we must probably ascribe 
the fact that several poisons which 
are fatal when applied to a wound- 
ed surface, may be takeu into the 
stomach with impunity.” Turner's 
Chemistry is somewhat too anti- 
quated for consultation nowadays 
on the theory of poisons ; and not 
having the book at hand we can- 
not precisely see the drift of Mr. 
Buckle’s remark; but although 
some poisons may be taken with 
impunity into the stomach, this is not 
in the slightest degree dependent upon 
the “ doctrine of a protecting power ” 
(whatever that may be), as every 
well-instructed physiologist will certi- 
fy. It depends on the simple fact that 
such poisons cannot be absorbed from 
the healthy stomach ; and until they 
are absorbed, they are as much 
outside the system, when in the 
stomach, as if they were held in the 
hand. 

The blunder, then, is twofold: 
to an incorrect exposition of the 
popular theory is addéd an absurd 
interpretation. Nor is this all. 
The theory itself, which is pre- 
sented as the final result of science, 
is either grossly misunderstood, or 
gets pushed aside in the course of 
a very few pages, and is replaced 
by another. After telling us that 
Food is classed as Nitrogenous and 
Non-nitrogenous, the one plastic 
and the other heat-making, he pro- 
ceeds, without warning or apology, 
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to speak of Food as of two kinds, 
the Oxidised and .the Carbonised. 
This is precisely equivalent to Te- 
’ presenting the food of a steam-engine 
as consisting of coal and burnt 
material, ivstead of coal and water. 
We are at a loss to decide whether 
this is a confused conception of 
the old theory, in which oxygen is 
thrust into the place of nitrogen, 
or a private speculation of his own. 
If meant as an exposition of Liebig, 
it is preposterous. If meant as a 
new theory, we cannot understand 
why Liebig was put forward at all; 
and at least may demand that the 
evidence be produced which is to 
justify the new view. To estimate 
food according to its proportion of 
oxygen is a scientific novelty. The 
next historian of civilisation may 
choose hydrogen, and his successor 
may prefer sulphur. In this way 
we may have a new physiology, 
founded on the love of generalisa- 
tion and large speculative views, 
which may differ, indeed, from 
what is taught in the schools, but 
will find little acceptance, except 
among the historians and their 
admirers. 

The arguments adduced by Mr. 
Buckle are not worth much. “The 
fruits of the earth,” we are told, 
“of which oxygen is the most ac- 
tive principle, are very abundant; 
they may be obtained without dan- 
ger, and almost without trouble. 
But that highly carbonised food, 
which in a very cold climate is 
absolutely necessary to life, is not 
produced in so facile and sponta- 
neous a manner. It is not, like 
vegetables, thrown up by the soil; 
but it consists of the fat, the blub- 
ber, and the oil of powerful and 
ferocious animals.” The nullity of 
this argument may be shown by a 
simple question: If the highly car- 
bonised fat or blubber is “ abso- 
lutely necessary to life’ in very 
cold countries, how does the rein- 
deer manage to exist amid the 
snows of Lapland? Here is a 


purely vegetable feeder, of immense 
strength, and having a temperature 
to keep up quite as high as that of 
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his hunter; and this temperature 
is kept up on food which is highly 
oxidised, not the highly carbonised 
fat or blubber — that, indeed, being 
food the animal will not eat. It is 
perfectly trne that there is some 
physiological reason why the Lap- 
lander is incapable of finding suffi- 
cient nutriment and animal heat 
from the food which suffices for the 
reindeer, and vice versi; but it is 
not less certain that this reason is 
not deducible from the respective: 
amounts of oxygen and carbon con- 
tained in the food of each. 

At page 135 Mr. Buckle adds a 
long note in support of the theory 
about carbonised food. This note 
is a mass of errors, which, when 
undertaking to treat of such a sub- 
ject, a careful historian might have 
avoided. It is no valid excuse that 
he is indebted to professional works 
for these errors, especially in a 
writer who challenges criticism by 
his ostentation of research, and his 
confident tone. In coming for- 
ward to instruct us on such a topic, 
it was his duty, to bring the best 
and latest information, and not 
to collect statements from antho- 
rities so old as Good’s Book of Medi- 
cine (1829) and Elliotson’s Physio- 
logy (1840), or so indifferent as 
Lepelletier’s Physiologie Medicale. 
On questions of embryology he was 
bound either to go to the autho- 
ritative writers — Rathke, Coste, 
Bischoff, Allen Thomson —or to 
follow a reliable compendium. 

“The gland,” he says, “most 
universa! among the different classes 
of animals, is the liver; and its 
principal business is to relieve the 
system of its superfluous carbon, 
which it accomplishes by secreting 
bile, a highly carbonised fluid.” 

It will certainly surprise Mr. 
Buckle to hear that although the 
bile is “a highly carbonised fluid,” 
the principal business of the liver 
is not, in any sense, that of reliev- 
ing the system of its superfluous 
carbon ; for the carbon is not super- 
fluous, and the liver does not re- 
lieve the system of it. Speculators 
who, instead of interrogating real- 
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ity, allow themselves to be misled 
by words, may find an analogy in 
the elimination of carbonic acid by 
the lungs, and the secretion of a 
carbonised fluid by the liver; but 
whoever studies the actual history 
of the bile will see at once the error 
of such an analogy. The bile formed 
by the liver is not excreted; it is 
not got rid of as “superfluous car- 
bon ;” on the contrary, the greater 
pert of it is reabsorbed, and its 
materials turned to use in the sys- 
tem. When the whole of the bile 
is removed as fast as it is formed 
— that is to say, when by artifi- 
cial means it is withdrawn from 
the system, as it would be were 
it excreted — the loss has to be re- 
placed by an immense surplus of 
food, otherwise the animal starves ; 
whereas if the carbonic acid throwa 
off by the lungs be retained in the 
system, the animal dies. Thus we 
see that the carbonised fluid, far 
from being superfluous, is highly 
nutritive; the carbonic acid is su- 
perfluous and injurious. 

Having made this initial mistake, 
Mr. Buckle continues: “Now the 
connection between this process 
and the respiratory functions is 
highly curious. For if we take a 
general view of animal life, we shall 
find that the liver and lungs are 
nearly always compensatory; that 
is to say, when one organ is small 
and inert, the other is large and 
active. Thus reptiles have feeble 
lungs but a considerable liver; and 
thus too in fishes, which have no 
lungs in the ordinary sense of the 
word, the size of the liver is often 
enormous. On the other hand, in- 
sects have a very large and compli- 
cated system of air-tubes; but their 
liver is minute, and its fanctions 
are habitually sluggish.” It is sure- 
ly an unwarrantable jugglery with 
gg to cite _ air-tubes of insects 
as lungs, in the ve aragraph 
which denies that the gills af fish as 


lungs. There is a relation between 
the lungs and liver, but what that 
is we have still to learn, Mil- 
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ler says,* ‘“‘The langs and liver are 
so far analogous, inasmuch as both 
separate from the blood substanccs 
containing a large proportion of 
carbon. In the former case, how- 
ever, it is already combined with 
oxygen; in the latter it is still in 
the oxidisable state. Earlier phy- 
siologists, and more recently Auten- 
rieth, and particularly Tiedemann 
and Gmelin, have directed attention 
to a certain vicarious action in the 
function of the lungs and _ liver, 
Although it does not appear that 
the size of the liver is throughout 
the animal kingdom in an inverse 
ratio of the size of the respiratory 
organs, yet pathological observa- 
tions are certainly in favour of the 
existence of such a relation.” For 
the sake of argument let the fact 
of this relation be granted ; and let 
us, with Mr. Buckle, compare the 
“different stages through which the 
animal passes,” and see if “we shall 
find farther confirmation of this 
wide and striking principle. For 
the law holds good even before 
birth; since in the unborn infant 
the lungs have scarcely any activity, 
but there is an immense liver, which 
is fall of energy, and pours out bile 
in profusion. And so _ invariable 
is this relation, that in man _ the 
liver is the organ which is first 
formed; it is preponderant during 
the whole period of foetal life; but 
it rapidly diminishes when, after 
birth, the lungs come into play, and 
a new scheme of compensation is 
established in the system.” These 
facts, we are told, are not only inte- 
resting to the philosophic physio- 
logist, but are of great moment to 
the views advocated by Mr. Buckle. 
The philosophic physiologist would 
perhaps prefer that the facts should 
be true. Now it is not true that 
the liver is the organ first formed 
in man: the statement is so hope- 
lessly wrong that we shall merely 
notice it, and leave it. The writer 
from whom it is quoted must have 
been writing from memory, and his 
memory treacherous, for he adds, 
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“ About the third week the liver 
fills the whole abdomen, and is one 
half the weight of the entire body ;” 
whereas about the third week the 
indications of what will be the liver 
are in man so faint as dnly to be 
discernible by a prescient sagacity ; 
and it is not till the third month 
that it “fills the abdomen.” Nor 
is it true that the foetal liver, thus 
early formed, pours out bile in pro- 
fusion. The secretion of bile does 
not commence at all until the third 
month, and goes on very feebly dur- 
ing the whole remaining period. 
In the sixth month pure bile may 
be found in the gall- bladder, and 
not till then. What is called the 
meconium is a mixture of bile, mu- 
cus, epithelial cells, &c.; but if the 
whole mass were reckoned as bile, 
it would not justify the assertion 
of “fall activity, pouring out bile 
in profusion.” The chief activity 
of the liver is not devoted to the 
formation of bile ; that is only one 
of its uses. Finally, although it is 
true that the relative size of the 
liver decreases after birth, this is not 
because the lungs carry off carbon, but 
because the liver is suddenly deprived 
of its supply of blood from the umbil- 
ical vein. 

The mistakes we have pointed 
out are such as many writers might 
have fallen into when treating of 
a subject known to them only at 
second hand, and that not as a part 
of special study. We cannot say the 
same of Mr.’ Buckle’s statements 
about the Microscope. It is obvious 
that he has no personal acquaintance 
with this instrument, and therefore 
he should have abstained from ex- 
ames a decided opinion about it. 

e has twice gone out of his way 
to blunder. In a note to page 156 
of the first volume he says: “ Con- 
sidering the very long period during 
which physiology has been studied, 
it is remarkable how little physio- 
iogists have contributed towards the 
great and final object of all science 
— namely, the power of predicting 
events. ‘To me it appears that the 
two principal causes of this are the 
backwardness of chemistry, and the 
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still extremely imperfect state of 
the microscope, which even now is 
so inacurate an instrument, that, 
when a high power is employed, 
little confidence can now be pl on 
it; and the examination, for in- 
stance, of the spermatozoa has led 
to the most contradictory results.” 
The extreme complicity of all phy- 
siological questions would, to most 
minds, seem the principal cause of 
the difficulty in “ predicting events ;” 
but assuredly the saddle is placed 
on the wrong back when the inac- 
curacy of the microscope is named. 
In this assertion Mr. Buckle proba- 
bly but repeats what he has read 
in one or other of the worthless 
“ authorities ” occasionally cited by 
him; a reasonable acquaintance 
with the instrument would have 
saved him from such a mistake, 
To begin with, Physiology very sel- 
dom calls for the use of a high 
power; even minute Anatomy is 
proseeuted with object - glasses, rang- 
ing within very moderate powers — 
350 to 500 being almost the ex- 
treme limit of ordinary use. In 
the next place, the microscope is 
not so inacurate as to deserve little 
confidence even when the highest 
powers are used. Of course, when 
a power of 1500 or upwards is em- 
— there will be accessory dif- 
culties in arrangement of object- 
glass, in diminution of light, and 
in limitation of the field; but even 
then what is seen has the same evi- 
dence as what is seen with the 
naked eye. True it is that micro- 
scopists dispute as to facts; these 
disputes, however, are not of visual 
appearances, but of the interpreta- 
tions to be placed on them. One 
man does not fail to see the detail 
which another asserts can be seen ; 
but he denies that the detail is cor- 
rectly interpreted. One microscope 
does not reveal a tiny sphere en- 
closed within a sphere, invisible 
under another cee oA but one 
observer sees that this enclosed 
sphere is a nucleus, and another 
sees that it is something very differ- 
ent. The visual appearance remains 
the same; the interpretation of that 








appearance depends on the observer, 
not on the microscope. Whenever 
there has been a dispute about the 
simple facts of visual appearance, 
it has arisen from some discrepancy 
in the mode of preparing the object 
for examination; as, for example, in 
the methods of preparing sections 
of nerve tissue, by which what is 
clearly seen to be a cell on one 
method, is indistinctly seen as a 
mere: hole on another. That it is 
to the microscopist, and not to the 
microscope, that we have to look for 
real extension of our knowledge, is 
apparent in the notorious fact of the 
greatest discoveries having been made 
with very poor instruments. 

In the second volume, at page 
544, Mr. Buckle says of Cullen: 
“Although the blood and _ the 
nerves are the two leading features 
of the human economy, he did not 
search into them by a separate in- 
duction; he submitted them neither 
to chemical experiments, in order 
to learn their composition ;+ nor to 
microscopic observations, in order 
to learn their structure. This is 
the more remarkable, because al- 
though we must admit that animal 
chemistry was then generally ne- 
glected, and that its real meaning 
was scarcely understood until the 
wonderful labors of Berzelius re- 
vealed its importance, stilt the mi- 
croscope was ready to Callen’s 
hands; it having been invented a 
hundred and fifty years before he 
completed his pathology, and hav- 
ing been in common scientific use 
for about a hundred years.” As 
Cullen flourished in the middle of 
the last century, this criticism is 
not a little surprising; but it is sur- 
passed by the historical statement 
of the microscope having been “ in 
common scientific use for a hundred 
years.” The fact is, that, until 
within the last five -and -twenty 
years, the microscope was only used 
by rare and occasional investigators. 
It was regarded more as a pbhilo- 
sophic toy that as an indispensable 
instrument of research. Linnzus 
set his face against it, and for 
many years kept botanists from 
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carrying. out the researches of Mal- 
pighi. Haller also declared against 
it, and the physiologists followed 
his lead. Half a centory after 
Cullen came Bichat, the most bril- 
liant anatémist of Europe, and one 
whose influence Mr. Buckle will be 
the last to underrate; and although 
Bichat may be said to have erected 
the science of histology, which now 
chiefly employs microscopists, yet 
so absolutely did he ignore the use of 
the microscope, that he omits to 
include it among the various means 
of studying the tissues.. Later still, 
another eminent teacher, Majendie, 
whose fame is European, not only 
dispensed with the microscope, but 
formally declared that it deserved 
no reliance. So far is it from true to 
say that the instrament was in com- 
mon scientific use in the days of 
Cullen, that it would be difficult to 
draw up a list of a dozen men in 
all Scotland who then employed it. 
Certain it is, that in England, phy- 
siologists, even in 1836, so .rarely 
used it, that Bostock not only 
speaks decidedly ‘against any confi- 
dence being placed in it (System of 
Physiology, p. 18), but incidentally 
betrays the fact that he himself was 
indebted to a professional brother 
for ‘“‘an opportunity of viewing the 
hairs of animals through the mi- 
scroscope ” (Ibid. p. 52). In 1837 an 
influential teacher, Mr. Grainger, so 
completely shared the prevailing 
prejudice against the untrustworthi- 
ness of the microscope, that he ab- 
stained “even from the use of a 
lens” in his investigations into the 
anatomical structure of the spinal 
chord, an abstinence which no one 
nowadays would fur a moment consider 
rational. ’ 

Hither Mr. Buckle’s notions of 
evidence are peculiar, or his read- 
ing on the subject of hereditary 
transmission’ must be very super- 
ficial; for he summarily dismisses 
the law of transmission as unwor- 
thy of scientific attention. Obliged, 
by his extremely questionable posi- 
tion (of knowledge being the sole 
agent in civilisation), to deny any 
progress resulting from the intel- 
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lectual and moral development of 
the race, he sets aside the evidence 
which shows that acquired quali- 
ties are transmitted from parent to 
offspring. “In the present state 
of our knowledge,” he says, “ we 
cannot safely assume that there 
has been any permanent improve- 
ment in the moral or intellectual 
faculties of man, nor have we any 


decisive ground for saying that 
those faculties are likely to be 


greater in an infant born in the 
most civilised part of Europe, than 
in one born in the wildest region 
of a barbarous country.” Our an- 
swer must be an emphatic denial. 
If we have any reliable knowledge 
on the subject, it assuredly points 
to the conclusion, that the child of 
highly civilised parents is, morally 
and intellectually, more educable— 
ijn x condition of greater aptitude 
for the exercise of the higher facul- 
ties—than the child of barbarians. 
Take the pup of a wild dog, and 
rear it in your own house with all 
the care you bestow on the pup of 
a domesticated dog; or take the 
infant barbarian, and rear it in 
your nursery, school, and college, 
with the infants and boys of civil- 
ised parents; in each case the 
organic inherited tendencies will 
unmistakably manifest themselves. 
How are “breeds” produced and 
maintained, if parents do not trans- 
mit to offspring the peculiarities of 
their own organisation? Why does 
not the offspring of two setters 
present the form and aptitudes of 
a pointer? Why is the pedigree of 
a race-horse considered so impor- 
tant; and why may not the child 
of a hack and a hunter be the 
winner of the Derby? Why are 
bull-dogs ferocious, and — spaniels 
gentle? Unless Mr. Buckle denies 
that the tendencies and aptitudes 
depend on the organism, he cannot 
legitimately deny that, the organ- 
ism being manifestly inherited, 
even with its peculiarities, the ten- 
dencies and aptitudes must also be 
inherited, If the reason why the 
offspring of Jews differs from the 
offspring of Hindoos, and these 
again from the offspring of Euro- 
VOL. XO, 
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peans, lies in the fact of inherit- 
ance; not less is it obvious that 
the intellectual and moral aptitude 
of the Papuan child differs from 
that of the European, because of 
inherited differences. To suppose 
that, by any amount of training, a 
Papuan child could be reared into 
a senior wrangler (much less into a 
great thinker), is, physiologically, 
as absurd as to suppose that a cart- 
horse could be “ trained” to win the 
Derby. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has well ex- 
pressed views so diametrically op- 
posed to those of Mr. Buckle, that we 
shall transcribe them here :~— 


“Tt is not, as most suppose, that 
scientific and artistic progress is due 
simply to the accumulation of know- 
ledge and of appliances; but it is that 
the impressibilities and activities have 
themselves grown to a higher complica- 
tion. There is distinet evidence from 
various quarters that the minds of the 
inferior human races cannot respond to 
relations of even moderate complexity, 
much less to those highly complex re- 
Jations with which advanced science 
deals. According to the traveller, Lieu- 
tenant Walpole, it is remarked of the 
Sandwich Islanders by their teachers, 
‘that in all the early part of their edu- 
cation they are exceedingly quick, but 
not in the higher branches; that they 
have excellent memories, and learn by 
rote with wonderful rapidity, but will 
not exercise their thinking faculties.’ 
That is to say, they can paeae receive 
simple ideas, but not complex ones. 
Again, it is asserted of the Australians, 
that ‘some of them are very quick at 
acquiring knowledge, but they have no 
power of combination or concentration.’ 
The reports of Hindoo schools disclose, 
though in a less marked manner, the 
same fact. And according to Mr. W. 
Chambers, one of the reasons assigned 
by the Americans for not educating 
negro children along with white chil- 
dren, is, that after a certain age they 
‘do not correspondingly advance in 
learning—their intellects being appa- 
rently incapable of being cultured be- 
yond a particular po.nt;’ an allegation 
which, though liable to the suspicion of 
partisan bias, so far accords with the in- 
dependent statements previously quot- 
ed, as doubtless to have some basis, In 
all these cases, as also in the minor cases, 
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continually occurring among ourselves, 
of inability to understand subjects and 
reasouivgs passing a certain order of ab- 
struseness, the true interpretation is, that 
the cognitive faculties have not reached 
a complexity equal to the complexity of 
the relations to be perceived, More- 
over, it is not ouly with purely intellee- 
tual cognitions that this holds, it holds 
also with what we distinguish as moral 
cognitions. Inthe Australian language 
there are no words answering to justice, 
sin, guilt. Among various of the lower 
races, acts of generosity or mercy are 
utterly incomprehensible; that is to 
say, the more complex relations of 
human action in its social bearings are 
not cognisable. And thus the large- 
brained European differs from the small- 
brained savage, not simply in the com- 
plexity of his manifestations, intellectual 
and moral, but these have been, step by 
step, made possible by successive com- 
plications of faculty.”* 


Mr. Buckle maintains that the 
evidence on which physiologists and 
pathologists prove talents, peculiar- 
ities, and diseases to be hereditary, 
is only evidence to an illogical mind, 
“the usual course being for writers 
to collect instances of some mental 
peculiarity found in a parent and 
in his child, and then to infer that 
the peculiarity was bequeathed. By 
this mode of reasoning we might 
demonstrate any proposition; since 
in all large fields of inquiry there 
are a sufficient number of empirical 
cvincidences to make a_ plausible 
case in favour of whatever view a 
man chovses to advocate. But this 
is not the way in which truth is 
discovered; and we ought to in- 
quire not only how many instances 
there are of hereditary talents, &c., 
but how many instances there are 
of such qualities not being here- 
ditary.” Now let us ask him 
whether he considers it an empi- 
rical coincidence that uniformly 
gives the Jewish type of features 
to the :fispring of two Jews? or 
that would .n_vitably give the scro- 
fuluus constitutiun to the child of 
twoscrofulous parents? If he thinks 
insanity is not hereditary, let him 
consalt any authority on the sub- 


ject he pleases, and he will find, 
that although there is a chance of 
escape when one parent is without 
the “taint” (inasmuch as both par- 
ents transmit their organic tenden- 
cies, and the “taint” of the one 
may be destroyed by the influence 
of the other), yet there is always a 
dreadful probability of inheritance, 
His supposition that the cases where 
peculiarities are not manifested in 
the offspring ought to be set against 
those cases where they are mani- 
fested, and ought thus to throw 
doubt upon the law, proceeds on a 
physiological misconception. Since 
both parents transmit their organi- 
sation, the influence of both must 
be reckoned. If cases cvu'd be 
found where two insune, two sero- 
fulous, two musical, two mathema- 
tical parents, had children free from 
all disposition to insanity and scro- 
fula, destitute of musical and ma- 
thematical ability, such cases would 
fairly represent difficulties, and 
would need — explanation—which 
might, however, be given. Bat 
when only one parent munifests a 
tendency, the absence of that mani- 
festation in the child is no evidence 
against the law of transmission. 
Dissatisfied with the immense and 
irresistible evidence which proves 
the hereditary influence, Mr. Buckle 
shows himself surprisingly facile in 
acceptance of evidence when he has 
a figment of his own to support. 
Had we not elsewhere abundant 
examples of a similar contradiction, 
we should marvel at the credulity 
accompanying so much scepticism, 
Thus he rejects all the experience 
of catile-breeders, pathologists, and 
physiologists, when the law of in- 
heritance is in question; and pre- 
fers to hold the opinion that genius 
depends on the influence of mater- 
nal teaching, and especially the ‘ de- 
ductive tendency ” of that teaching! 
From a literary man one might hear 
this without surprise; from a philo- 
sopher, who makes high claims to 
scientific method, it is nut a little 
curious. In the lecture which he 
delivered at the Royal Institution 
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on the “ Influence of Women,” he 
says: “For my part I greatly doubt 
whether the human mind is handed 
down like an heirloom from one 
generation to another. I rather 
believe that, in regard to the rela- 
tion between men of genius and 
their mothers, the really important 
events occur after birth, when the 
habits of thought peculiar to one 
sex act upon and improve the habits 
of thought peculiar to the other sex. 
Unconsciously, and from a very 
early period, there is established an 
intimate and endearing connection 
between the deductive mind of the 
mother and the inductive mind of 
the son.” That the maternal influ- 
ence is considerable, no one ever 
doubted; but it can only direct, it 
cannot ereate faculties. Dves Mr. 
Buckle for a moment imagine that 
the musical talent of a Mozart or 
Beethoven depended upon educa- 
tion, and not upon organisation? 
Does he suppose the great ratioci- 
native powers of a Newton, or the 
great perceptive powers of a Cuvier, 
could have been produced by any 
training, unless the natural apti- 
tudes had been there? Does he 
hold the antiquated psychological 
notion of the mind being a tabula 
rasa, and that all its tendencies are 
created by circumstance? Unless 
he grants that all talents and ten- 
dencies are due to education, he 
must affirm that they are born with 
the child; and if they are organic, 
only ove of two alternatives is pos- 
sible: they must be inherited with 
the inherited organism; or they 
must arise “by accident”—an al- 
ternative which no philosopher will 
accept. 

Tne mention of the “ deductive 
mind,” which is thought by Mr. 
Buckle to characterise woman, na- 
turally leads us to say a few words 
on his very pecnliar views respect- 
ing scientific Method. The su- 
preme importance of Method no one 
has more urgently insisted on; it 
is a subject on which many of his 
admirers think him remarkably 
strong. We are so very far from 
sharing this admiration, that were 
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we disposed to confine our estimate 
of this remarkable writer to one 
point, and that point his treatment 
of Method, we should unhesitating- 
ly award him a very insignificant 
position among philosophers. Our 
objection is not founded on the 
special ground of his holding pecu- 
liar views, from which we dissent; 
but on the general ground that he 
entirely misconceives the nature of 
scientific Method, and wholly mis- 
represents the meaning of the terms 
in common use. It is not as an in- 
novator, but as an expounder, that 
we have to reject him. He does 
not pretend to advance new views; 
but he has undertaken to teach the 
audience of the Royal Institution, 
and the readers of his History, what 
are the Inductive and Deductive 
Methods of Science; and we are 
compelled to say that he has not 
yet learned what they are. He is 
in a confused state respecting them 
—so confused that he mistakes gene- 
ralisation for deduction, and con- 
founds deduction with the deduc- 
tive Method. 

Without positively saying so, as 
far as we remember, Mr. Buckle im- 
plies that the deductive mind dis- 
tinguishes ‘men of ideas,” men apt 
at generalisation—and his admira- 
tion for such men is great; while, 
on the contrary, it is the inductive 
mind which characterises “men of 
facts’—and he despises men of facts. 
One is almost ashamed to bave to say 
that generalisation itself is a pro- 
cess of induction, never a process of 
deduction. It is almost a truism, 
but he forces it from us. His view 
of the inductive mind, as limited to 
facts, is so hopelessly wrong that 
we are frequently inclined to snp- 
pose we have misapprehended him; 
but a glance at his illustrations re- 
assures us. He holds that imagin- 
ation is a potent instrument of 
scientific diseovery—and he is right ; 
but he also holds that imagivation 
is not displayed in indactive re- 
search, and that no great discoveries 
have been made by induction; two 
positions which are consistent, but 
utterly erroneous. He has expound- 
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ed the philosophy of discovery, and 
has cited examples of discovery ; in 
both philosophy and history he is 
so inaccurate that we are really at 
a loss to understand how so accom- 
plished and so able a man could 
have so committed himself. Let 
us prove both cases, — k 
To any one versed in logic and in 
science it is obvious that the Dedue- 
tive Method is not the same thing as 
the logical process named Deduction. 
Mr. Buckle seems not to have master- 
ed this distinction. He frequently 
confounds the two. Deduction he 
rightly describes as the process of rea- 
soning from generals to particulars ; 
and he speaks of this as if it were 
convertible with that combination 
of processes named the Deductive 
Method, which includes Deduction 
as one element only. He overlooks 
the fact that in all scientific employ- 
ment of the Deductive Method, 
three separate processes are indis- 
pensable :—First, an Induction by 
which a general principle is (or has 
been) reached; secondly, a Deduc- 
tion from this general principle to 
some particular fact or principle ; 
thirdly, Verification, proving that 
the deduction accords with reality, 
and that the argument is correct. 
Detach the first and last of these 
processes, leaving Deduction to 
stand alone, and instead of a puis- 
sant Method of discovery, you have 
only guesswork. rts 
Guessing from general principles 
to particular facts, without solici- 
tude as to the truth of the prin- 
ciples, and without verification of 
the guess, is certainly ‘ deductive,” 
and is a tendency freely enough ex- 
hibited by women; though whether 
Mr. Buckle is justified in attributing 
an immense and beneficial influence 
to women on this ground, and 
whether to it we owe much of our 
progress in knowledge, one may be 
permitted to doubt. That we are 
not misrepresenting him, will be 
evident to all who glance at his 
Lecture at the Royal Institution, in 
which he claimed for women a great 
share in the progress of knowledge 
solely on the ground of their de- 


ductive habits of mind. “They 
are,” he said, “ constantly tempted 
to grasp at once at an idea, and seek 
to solve a problem suddenly, in con- 
tradistinction to the slower and 
more laborious ascent of the indue- 
tive investigation.” It is very true; 
but the tendency is not thought ad- 
mirable, This habit of grasping at 
ideas, and solving problems sud- 
denly, without regard to the labours 
of induction and verification, is the 
parent of all the errors and preju- 
dices which perplex mankind, and 
retard true knowledge; and in 
no case has it been the parent 
of discovery. We will not do 
women the injustice of accepting 
Mr. Buckle’s intended compliment. 
If they are more deductive than 
men, it is because, on the whole, 
their intellects are less _ trained, 
The mind of a well-trained woman 
we have found to be as little 
disposed to rely on deduction alone 
as that of a _ well-trained man. 
Both sexes are spontaneously de- 
ductive (in Mr. Buckle’s sense) : all 
uninstructed minds solve problems 
“suddenly,” reasoning downwards 
from generals to particulars, careless 
enough about their generals, and 
never waiting for the slow ver fica- 
tion of their particulars. In savage 
tribes, in nurseries, in early schools 
of philosophy, in every region, except 
that of practice and that of science, 
we find the greatest readiness “to 
argue from ideas already in the 
mind ;” but this is not the Dedue- 
tive Method. It is the method of 
the natural man, and requires no 
cherishing. It produces the cos- 
mogony of Plato, not the Principia 
of Newton. 

We have already intimated that 
we should rather incline to suppose 
ourselves mistaken in our interpre- 
tation, than to suppose Mr. Buckle 
had so completely erred, had he not 
shut out such a charitable conclu- 
sion by all the examples he has 
chosen. We may have misunder- 
stood his argument, but we cannot 
be mistaken as to his illustrations. 
“Tt is not true,” he peremptorily 
declares, “ that the greatest modern 
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discoveries have all been made by 
induction ; and the circumstance of 
its being believed to be true, is one 
of many proofs how much more 
successful Englishmen have been in 
making discoveries than in investi- 
gating the principles according to 
which discoveries are made. The 
first instance I will give you of the 
triumph of the deductive method, 
is in the most important discovery 
yet madg respecting the inorganic 
world—I mean, the discovery of 
the law of gravitation by Sir Isaac 
Newton.” These words were ad- 
dressed to the audience of his Lec- 
ture at the Royal Institution; on 
reading them one cannot help pic- 
turing the astonishment which must 
have raised the eyebrows of not a 
few scientific listeners, and which 
must have become greater on hear- 
ing the inductive and deductive 
methods thus described: ‘ Several 
of Newton’s other discoveries were 
no doubt inductive, in so far as they 
merely assumed such provisional and 
tentative hypotheses as are always ne- 
cessary to make experiments fruit- 
ful. But it is certain that his 
greatest discovery of all was deduc- 
tive, in the proper sense of the word ; 
that is to say, the process of reason- 
ing from ideas was out of all pro- 
portion large, compared with the 
process of reasoning from facts.” 
If we were dealing with a writer 
of less importance, we should not 
deem it necessary to say a word 


more. Such a total misconception 
of the inductive and deductive 
methods would absolve us from 


minute criticism. Yet even accept- 
ing this account of the two methods, 
it would be easy to show that New- 
ton was a most unfortunate ex- 
ample. As the greatest of mathe- 
maticians, he might be supposed 
peculiarly liable to the temptation 
of handling scientific questions in 
a purely deductive manner; yet so 
far from this being the case, his 
discovery of the law of gravitation 
is in nothing more remarkable than 
in its rigorous adherence to induc- 
tion and verification. We will quote 
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Sir David Brewster’s narrative in 
order to obviate any suspicion of 
having arranged the narrative to suit 
our purpose :— 


“When sitting alone in the garden, 
and speculating on the power of gravity, 
it occurred to him that as the same 
power by which the apple fell to the 
ground was not sensibly diminished at 
the greatest distance from the centre of 
the earth to which we can reach—-neither 
at the summits of the, loftiest spires, nor 
on the tops of the highest mountains—it 
might extend to the moon, and retain her 
in her orbit, in the same manner as it 
tends into a curve a stone or a cannon- 
ball when projected in a straight line 
from the surface of the earth. If the 
moon was thus kept in her orbit by gra- 
vitation to the earth—or, in other words, 
its attraction—it was equally probable, 
he thought, that the planets were kept 
in their orbits by gravitating towards 
the sun. Kepler had discoyered the 
great law of the planetary motions, that 
the squares of their periodic times were 
as the cubes of their distances from the 
sun; and hence Newton drew the im- 
portant conclusion that the force of 
gravity, or attraction, by which the 
planets were retained in their orbits, 
varied as the square of their distances 
from the sun.”* 


The words we have printed in 
italics will direct the attention of 
even a hasty reader to the fact that 
the successive steps were precisely 
those provisional tentative hypothe- 
ses which Mr. Backle excludes That 
bodies would fall towards the earth, 
even from such a distance as that 
of the moon, was an inference war- 
ranted by known facts, and by the 
uniformity of Nature’s laws. <A 
similar inference from known facts 
led to the conclusion that the 
planets gravitated towards the sun. 
The hypotheses might be true or 
false. On proceeding to verify 
them, they might prove to be only 
plausible guesses. Newton, there- 
fore, did not trust to reasoning 
alone; he straightway confronted 
his conclusion with facts; and to 
his pain he found that the facts, as 
then known, did not agree with his 
hypotheses; and, like a genuine 





* Brewster: Life of Newton, vol. i. p. 26. 
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philosopher, he concluded that he 
was wrong. “Knowing the force 
of gravity at the earth’s surface,” 
says Brewster, “he was led to com- 
pare it with the force exhibited in 
the actual motion of the moon, in a 
circular orbit; but having assumed 
that the distance of the moon from 
the earth was equal to sixty of the 
earth’s semidiameters, he found that 
the force by which the moon was 
drawn from its rectilinear path in a 
second of time was only 13.9 feet, 
whereas at the surface of the earth 
it was 16.1 inasecond. This great 
discrepancy between his theory and 
what he then considered to be the 
fact, induced him to abandon the 
subject and pursue other studies.” 
So little was Newton disposed to 
“solve problems suddenly,” with- 
out waiting for the laborious pro- 
cess of verification, that, as M. Biot 
says, “Oette discordance qui aurait 
sans doute paru bien petite a tout 
autre, sembla & cet esprit si sage 
uve prewve suffisament décisive 
contre la conjecture hardie qu'il 
avait formée.”* It was not until 
he became acquainted with the 
more accurate measurement of the 
moon’s distance that he resumed his 
investigation, and proved his conjec- 
ture to be alaw. When Mr. Buckle 
ealls this discovery “deductive in 
the proper sense of the word,” he 
uses language in a sense peculiar to 
himself; for, in the first place, it is 
no accepted definition of the deduc- 
tive method that it is “a process of 
reasoning from ideas out of all pro- 
portion large compared with the 
process of reasoning from facts”—a 
series of inductions may be as en- 
tirely ideal as a series of deductions 
—and, in the next place, Newton 
did obviously reason from facts. It 
was reasoning from the fucts of the 
fall of bodies, which facts he gene- 
ralised in an induction when he in- 
cluded the moon’s fall. It was 
reasoning from fact when he in- 
ferred that the planetary orbits 
depended on the sun’s attraction. 
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It was a fact, discovered by Kepler, 
from which he reasoned respecting 
the square of the distances. It was 
the fact of measurement which en- 
abled him to complete his discovery, 
To call these inductions deductions 
is to pervert language. Indeed, 
Newton’s discovery is, as Dr. Whe- 
well remarks, the pointed exempli- 
fication of Bacon’s notion of method, 
“That great truth, and the steps by 
which it was established, afford, 
even now, by far the best example 
of the successive ascent from one 
scientific truth to another—of the 
repeated transition from less to more 
general propositions—which we can 
yet produce.” t 

It would lead us too far to refute 
in detail another example Mr. Buckle 
has chosen of the deductive Method ; 
namely, the poet Goethe. We will 
only remind him of Goethe’s irrita- 
tion at Schiller’s remark about the 
metamorphosis of plants being “an 
idea;” and refer to him Goethe’s 
repudiation of the notion that his 
scientific discoveries were poetic in- 
tuitions. As to the sarcasm against 
the English anatomists, who, “ with 
all their tools and all their disseo- 
tions, ignored or despised” the dis- 
covery Goethe had made, nothing 
can be more misplaced. The non- 
acceptance of great discoveries has 
little to do with inductive or de- 
ductive habits; as may be seen in 
the fact that Newton’s discovery 
was rejected by mathematicians so 
eminent as Bernoulli; and even 
Fontenelle, the Sceretary of the 
Academy of Sciences, died a Car- 
tesian seventy years after the publi- 
cation of the Principia. 

When Mr. Buckle tells us that it 
is not only untrue that the great 
modern discoveries have been made 
by induction, but that only our ig- 
norance of Method could have made 
us entertain the notion that indue- 
tion was the great instrument of 
research, we are thrown upon this 
alternative: Either he is totally 
unacquainted with Method, or he 





* Biot: Mélanges Scientifiques, vol. i. p. 187. 


+ WueweL: 


hilosophy of Discovery, p. 182. 
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uses Ianguage in a sense peculiar to 
himself, The discovery of gravita- 
tion has already been noticed; let 
us add toit the discovery of the 
composition of light. An examina- 
tion of this shows by what a long 
series of cautious experiments and 
inductions Newton made clear to 
himself what was in trath so com- 
pletely involved in the very phe- 
nomenon of the prismatic spectrum 
which originated his inquiries, that 
Arago says, “The words in which 
he stated his conclusions are nothing 
else than a literal description or 
translation of that familiar experi- 
ment.” He might have deduced 
the whole theory from the first 
step; but he did not; he ascended 
to it through a series of steps. 
Harvey was another great dis- 
coverer; is he an example of the 
“deductive” tendency? Quite the 
contrary. He did not begin with 
a general idea; he did not conceive 
the circulation as a deduction from 
certain general principles; it was 
no conjecture suggested by organic 
laws: it was an inference which 
dawned upon him io the course of 
his investigations. Anatomists, in 
his time, were busy with the mo- 
tions of the heart and arteries. . The 
majority, following Galen, believed 
that the object of the pulse was the 
same as that of respiration; and 
the motions of the heart and ar- 
teries were considered in reference 
to the lungs. “The various opin- 
ions,” says Harvey, after a brief 
survey of them, “are seen to be so 
incongruous and matually subver- 
sive that every one of them is not 
unjustly brought under suspicion.” 
This incongruity determined him 
“to look more narrowly into the 
matter; to contemplate the motion 
of the heart and arteries not only 
in man but in all animals that have 
hearts; and further, by frequent 
appeals to vivisection and constant 
ccular inspection, to investigate and 
endeavour to find out the truth.” 
By a successive refutation of errors 
and demonstration of facts he ar- 
rives at the conclusion. And what 
he practised he preached, as may 
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be seen in the admirable section on 
the “ Means and Order of acquiring 
Knowledge,” in the introduction to 
his work on Generation. 

It is true that sciences tend to be- 
come more and more deductive; but 
this is no ground for arguing that 
great discoveries are not made by in- 
duction, ner for prescribing dedac- 
tion as the noblest instrument of 
research. No discovery, we repeat, 
has been made by deduction alone; 
and the deductive Method demands 
that induction should precede, and 
verification follow, every deduction. 
Mr. Buckle’s favourite, John Hun- 
ter, is a good example of the virtues 
and vices of “reasoning from facts” 
and “reasoning from ideas.” Hun- 
ter was a Scotchman; and we are 
told that the Scotch intellect is pre- 
eminently deductive. He passed 
forty years of his life in England, 
and the English intellect is induc- 
tive. In him, therefore, Mr. Buckle 
sees the incompatible union of two 
methods, “I make no doubt that 
one of the reasons why Hanter in 
investigating a subject is often ob- 
scure, is, that on such occasions his 
mind was divided between these 
two hostile methods, and that, lean- 
ing sometimes to one and some- 
times to the other, he was unable to 
determine which he should choose. 
The conflict darkened his under- 
standing.” This must be unwel- 
come news to those who, far from 
conceiving the two methods to be 
hostile to each other, believe their 
union to be necessary for the culti- 
vation of science, the share of each 
being regulated by the nature of 
the materials at hand, and the con- 
dition of the science itself. We 
shall say nothing of the success of 
Hunter’s immense “inductive acti- 
vity,” since Mr. Backle has made 
it needless; but when we come to 
the specimens of his deductive ac- 
tivity, we read as plain a warning as 
could be desired. ‘He thought,” 
we Jearn, “that though animals can 
do many things which plants can- 
not, still the immediate cause of 
action is in both cases the same, In 
animals there is more variety of 
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motion, but in plants more real 
power. A horse is certainly far 
stronger than a vine; yet a small 
vine can not only support, but can 
raise, a column of fluid five times 
higher than a horse can. [The 
comparison here is between the 
sap of plants and the blood of ani- 
mals.] Indeed, the power which 
a plant exercises of holding a leaf 
erect during an entire day without 
pause and without fatigue is an 
effort of astonishing vigour, and is 
one among many proofs that a prin- 
ciple of compensation is at work, 
so that the same energy which in 
the animal world is weakened by 
being directed to many objects, is 
in the vegetable world strengthened 
by being concentrated on a few.” 
These are specimens which “ will 
illustrate the grasp of Hunter’s 
mind,” and are thought by Mr. 
Buckle “to contain a large amount 
of important though neglected 
truth.” It is a pity that the grasp 
is of shadows. Had Newton made 
such a grasp, it is probable that he 
would have considered it his duty 
to ascertain whether the vine did, 
or did not, raise and support the 
column of fluid; and on finding 
that there was no such column in 
the vine, his conjectural comparison 
with the blood of the horse would 
have been suffered to vanish into 
the limbo of disproved hypotheses. 
Any botanist will assure Mr. Buckle 
that although the phrase “circula- 
tion of the sap” is in current use, 
it does not imply a process similar 
to that of the blood-circulation. 
There is no column of sap ascend- 
ing from roots to buds, and descend- 
ing again. The sap is contained in 
a series of closed chambers (cells), 


through the walls of which it oozes, 
by the law of osmosis, and is thus 
conveyed from one cell to another 
wherever two cells are in contact, 
and not in an ascending column, 
Further, we may remark that the 
power of the plant to hold a leaf 
erect without pause and without 
“fatigue,” is less astonishing than 
the power of piliars to support the 
roof of a temple without “ fatigue” 
during several centuries, and has 
about the same relation to muscular 
effort. 

We have by no means exhausted 
the objections to be made against 
Mr. Buckle’s numerous remarks on 
Method; but we hope to have vin- 
dicated our assertion that it is a 
subject on which his views are con- 
fused. In concluding our notice of 
his scientific errors, it is but com- 
mon honesty to say that we have 
mentioned all the errors we have ob- 
served. This statement becomes the 
more demanded, because of a vicious 
practice which many critics follow, 
when, instead of candidly saying 
“these are all, or nearly all, the 
blunders we have detected,” they 
name all they detect, and present 
them as “samples which might 
easily be multiplied”—thereby do- 
ing the author great injustice, and 
implying in themselves an immense 
superiority. Such critics would be 
rightly punished if they were public- 
ly forced to make good their boast, 
and produce the blunders they pre- 
tend to leave unmentioned. For 
ourselves, we have spoken of Mr. 
Buckle’s errors without reticence; 
but we have to add that were they 
more numerous they would not pre- 
vent our admiration of his abilities 
nor our respect for his learning. 
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Or all the Courts throughout the land, 
Dispensing with impartial hand 

The justice we delight to read of, 

But hope we ne’er may stand in need of, 

The strangest, if I’m fit to guess well, 

Is that where sits Sir CresswELL CresswELt. 





What cases has he to determine, 

The Man who there displays his ermine ? 
What weighty themes his judgment claim ? 
What is their nature and their name ? 
Come, Muse, endeavour to express well 
The duties of Sir Cresswett CresswELt. 


Death is his first great Cause of causes : 
He proves all Wills, with all their clauses. 
Is there a Will, or is there not? 

Is it well made, or but a blot ? 

Or has some knave contrived to dress well 
A forgery to cheat Sir CresswELt, 


But the main fact that brings him Cases, 
We scarce can tell to modest faces ; 
Though Scripture language is not shy 

“i - To name what wrongs the Marriage-tie. 
This matter, if you read the Press well, 
You'll find much occupies Sir CrEsswEL. 


I’ve heard inquiring females ask— 

The answer was no easy task— 

** Who would be Judge, if some fine day 
Sir Cresswett’s self should go astray ?” 
I know no method to repress well 

A faux pas by or with Sir Cresswett.* 


Bat then how good Sir Cresswe tz is! 

Sense, temper, firmness, all are his. 

If Ion earth were made Dictator, 

His powers, now great, should still be greater. 
There’s many a wrong we could redress well 
if aided by Sir Cresswett CresswEL. 


O! what-a World of peace and pleasure 
Would spring up from that healing measure! 
When, mended every luckless blunder, 

All ill-matched things were put asunder. 
The golden days of Good Queen Bzss well 
Might yield to those of Great Sir CresswEx. 





* This very case, or rather its parallel, was put by the late Duchess of Gordon 
to Sir William Scott, who said he could not then answer the question, as the idea 
had not suggested itself till he had the honour of knowing her Grace. 
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The (once so-called) Unrrep Srares, 

Now quarrelling worse tian angry Mates, 
Might find a course at least as good 

As shedding one another's blood. 

*Twould end their discord and distress well, 
To be divorced by old Str OresswEt. 


Venet1A, if her lord and master 

By kindness cannot fix her faster, 

Will some day soon the band dissever, 
Whose galling grasp can’t last for ever. 
’Twould get them both out of that mess well, 
To leave it to the wise Sir CressweErt. 


But there’s a thing some people want, 





I’m sure Sir OrEsswetx would not grant. 

He never would divorce» Sarpinra, 

As if ’twere Venice or Virginia. 

Our French Friend plays his game of chess well, 
But could not soon checkinate Sir CrEsswELL. 





THE STAGE 


OF WEIMAR. 


A LETTER. 


My pear [renavus,—If all the 
world’s a stage, the world of Weimar 
and the stage of Weimar are the 
same; and the subject of this letter 
is only a continuation of that of last 
April, but written alas! under cir- 
cumstances how different! The cur- 
tain of that pretty little world, or 
stage, as you may please to call it, has 
dropped for me—I hope not, but I 
almost fear—for ever. Under these 
circumstances, 


“T feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed ;” 


but with this difference, that I have 
departed and left the lights (the 
footlights), and the garlands thrown 
to histrionic success, behind. The 
charm of the bird-like accents of 
our Prima Donna warbling a trans- 
lated ‘“‘ Last Rose of Summer” in the 
opera ot Martha, stil] rings in my 
ears, and I dream of dramatic, social, 
pictorial, poetical, and evergreen Wei- 
mar, among all the whirling life of 
this highly self-satisfied and well- 


to-do Jewish paradise on the bank 
of the Maine. The view of the 
Taunos Mountains, with Cromberg 
and K6nigstein nestling in them 
like the robber strongholds of Italy, 
cannot avail to make the change 
agreeable; nor even centrality of 
position, with all its superior con- 
veniences. There is a charin about 
the free, fine, bracing air of the 
Thuringian Forest which recalls the 
oxygen of Scandinavia, whether it 
blows over the fatal slope to the 
west of Jena, the wild primeval 
pine forests of Ilmenau and Elgers- 
burg, or plays among the Arcadian 
beechwoods and labyrinthine glens 
of Eisenach. But unhappily this 
very enjoyable air has been the 
motive of our forced migration. So 
we have returned from the town 
where Goethe died to that in which 
he was bora, a town altered not for 
the better by wealth and commerce. 
The Rémerberg is still there, with 
its hall of Kaisers ; the old gutted 
houses in the middle town still tell 
of the picturesque eye of the archi- 
tects of the middle ages; the cathe- 
dral, which, “ the likeness of a kingly 
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crown has on,” still stands everlast- 
ingly asking for a spire; but the old 
German Hanseatic character of the 
place is gone, and it is only a de- 
praved and Cockney taste which 
would not now vastly prefer Bam- 
berg, or Augsburg, or Nuremburg. 
Though the .ramparts have been 
changed into pleasant enough gar- 
dens, where the citizens recreate 
themselves, showing off the Eschen- 
heimer Thor, the model of an old 
gate- tower, to great perfection, 
through a row of planes; yet the 
town is completely enclosed in pre- 
tentious suburbs, devoid of all na- 
tional or local character, made of 
vast villas, compared by Indians to 
the great houses in Calcutta; and 
the new main street, which is mainly 
inhabited by millionaires—so it is 
said—is a model of architectural 
formality and ugliness only to be 
surpassed by the much - bepraised 
Rue de Rivoli in Paris where the 
houses are like rows of soldiers, with 
all individuality drilled out of them, 
and figuring the military despotism 
under which France is destined to 
groan. 

Bat woe be to good taste and good 
feeling in any community where the 
people are the governors! Is not 
this, barring its perpetual state of 
siege by Austrian, Prussian, and 
Bavarian regiments, in all municipal 
matters at least, the jree city of 
Frankfort - on-(the - Maine? Quite 
consistently with this freedom of 
the city, foreigners are charged 
twenty-four florins a-year and some 
odd kreutzers for permission to re- 
side here; and the ancient guilds still 
remain a standing nuisance in these 
modern times, subdividing butchers 
into beef, mutton, pork, and veal, 
butchers, and making penal the 
employment of anprivileged arti- 
sans in any kind of work. Under 


the circumstances, added to the fact 
of its being the Jewish metropolis 
of Christendom, I very much wonder 
how the poor pork butchers are able 
to exist at all. Alas for poor freedom 
in this nineteenth century ! 


“Of old sat Freedom on the heights,” 
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and has, I fear, been sitting there so 
long, that she has come to that time 
of life when French ladies say a 
moral “ crise” comes on from: the 
long ennui of virtue, which tem ts 
them to do something a little wicked. 
In her pet Disunited States, she is 
endeavouring as far as she can to 
justify the ex-king of Naples, en- 
acting inconsistencies which make 
the angels (including Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe) weep, preaching 
abolition to the South, and refusing 
to let her own free negroes wear 
her uniform. I only know one 
state in the world where treedom. 
as poets imagine her, is realised, and 
that is in the dominions of the 
Grand Duke Kar! Alexander of Saxe- 
Weimar. But what of England ? 
you indignantly ask. Well, I sup- 
pose England must be considered 
as a free country. She has had a 
long education in freedom, and it 
is ber own fault if she does not 
know how to be free by this time; 
but no country can be free where 
there are not wholesome checks on 
the tyranny of individuals. Is it 
no deduction from freedom that 
strikes among workmen are allowed 
to exist, in which honest deserving 
fellows are bullied out of their 
bread by a faction of lazy drones? 
Is it, again, no deduction from 
freedom that railway companies 
are alluwed to murder and mutilate 
her Majesty’s subjects wholesale, 
and yet every director escapes un- 
hanged ? 

There is a neighbouring Thurin- 
gian potentate who, imagining that 
he has a mission to emancipate, has 
been endeavouring to give his sub- 
jects a larger measvre of liberty than 
that accorded by his princely fel- 
lows. The Duke of Ovburg-Gotha 
has placed himself in the van of the 
German national party, has placed 
his army under the command of 
Prussia, and his local power in the 
hands of his people. He is evidently 
a fine open chivalrous character, and 
animated by the best intentions, 
But he has in part discovered his 
error when too late, and has been 
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forced to write a plaintive letter,* 
complaining of how his subjects mis- 
understand his intentions, and wish, 
because he has given them his cloak, 
to take from him his coat also. So 
did Meandrius in Herodotus, wish- 
ing to be “ the justest of men,” let 
the people of Samos loose; and they 
instantly accused him of peculation. 
The Duke is a mighty hunter—that 
is, a sportsman, since hunting pro- 
per does not exist in bis country. 
He wishes to be a plain country 
gentleman, but like other country 
gentlemen, to keep to himself the 
right of shooting over ‘his own 
preserves. Of his anxiety in the 
preservation of his manorial rights 
the following notice, put ap by his 
foresters at the inn at Oberhof, on 
the crest of the mountain pass, is a 
specimen :—“ Visitors to this wood 
are desired not to allow dogs, which 
they may happen to have with them, 
to track and hunt game in the wood, 
since the body of keepers [Jagtauf- 
sichts-personal—formidablecompound 
in German!] have orders to shoot 
dead all dogs who shall be caught 
hunting. At the same time, the 
same persons are to take notice 
that shooting in the wood is not al- 
lowed.” The author of the notice 
should have added “for them,” 
else how were the stray dogs to be 
shot ? 

Well, this natural and healthy 
desire to preserve his highness’s 
game, instinctive to all real sports- 
men, who know that without pre- 
servation game would cease to exist, 
is actually made the object of much 
grumbling by the discontented radi- 
cals in Saxe-Ooburg Gothe. The 
Grand-Duke of Weimar practises 
with the radicals somewhat more 
reserve. He allows them to frater- 
nise to any extent, and even to sing 
patriotic songs under his windows 
when they are drunk; but he pre- 
serves a dignified silence as to their 
aspirations, and does not seem dis- 
posed to abate a jot of his own rights 
and privileges, probably because it 
has never been proved to him that 
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such concessions would be for hig 
subjects’ good. The constitution of 
his states remains where it was in 
1848, of the events of which year a 
Weimerian gentleman remarked to 
me that the only good result was 
that smoking was now allowed in 
the Home Park. If it had not been 
for the counter-revolution, it would 
probably have come to allowing it 
in the Court theatre, so it is well 
that matters stopped when they did, 
I may well say that the world and 
stage of Weimar is one, as the stage 
is the soul—the oversoul, as Mr. Em- 
erson would say-—of the Weimerian 
world. Weimar, without its present 
artistic character and literary tradi- 
tions, would not be a place of any 
great interest. It appears from the 
railway station like a place which 
had sunk into its position from its 
weight, producing the effect, on a 
large scale, of a geological specimen 
being put on a feather-bed, for one 
does not see from thence the other 
sides of the hills that surround 
it. Undulating is the proper epithet 
for the country. It might be com- 
pared to .the modified swell in a 
landlocked bay, having the same 
relation to the rugged highlands 
of Thuringia that such a swell has 
to the breakers outside, which I 
have observed to be often the case 
with the neighbourhoods of moun- 
tain-chains, Yet it is a country 
lovely in the spring, when the Park 
is scented with blossoming trees, 
and the woods ring with singing- 
birds; lovely in the summer, when 
the sward is enamelled with wild- 
flowers — when the _ nightingales, 
very properly protected by law, carol 
at their ease—and the flying glow- 
worms carry their: steady lamps 
about, not like the fitful flickering 
fire-flies of the Tiber in the shades of 
evening; lovely in the autumn, when 
the beechwoods unfold their glories 
of yellow, russet, and brown; and not 
least lovely in the crisp winter, when 
the air is vocal with sledge-bells, and 
the “ swan-lake” or great flooded 
meadow is alive with skaters, with 





* See the pamphlet entitled Der Herzog von Gotha und sein Volk. 
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the red sunset creating a land- 
scape that a Dutch master would 
delight in. Its natural scenery is, 
like that of a domestic beauty, 


“ Not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ;” 


but it grows into the soul, and 
makes it, with a hundred other 
associations, a difficult place to 
leave. 

I remember in my former letter 
how muc!: is Cone at Weimar by 
the reigning prince and his esti- 
mable lady for the education of 
the people; and I consider his libe- 
ral patronage of the drama and all 
branches of the fine arts to belong 
to this department. I cannot help 
thinking that we in England too 
much overlook the drama in this 
respect. We found mechanics’ insti- 
tates, industrial schools, adult and 
ragged schools, inaugurate monster 


meetings of social science, build 
temples for sensation preachers; 


but we forget that the labouring 
classes have a very hard life of it, 
and that, if we wish to wean them 
from the gin-palace, we must pro- 
vide instruction fur them in some 
manner at once innocent, pleas- 
ant, and palatable. Now there 
is no more reason why the drama 
should be vicious in itself than that 
music, books, or pictures should be 
vicious in themselves, What it repre- 
sents is only an accident, its essence 
is representation, But it is repre- 
sentation of a more vivid kind than 
any other, because it addresses it- 
self to more of the senses; and 
therefore it is more capable than 
any other kind of representation of 
unbending the mind, and removing 
it from the actual world, where it 
does and suffers only too much, into 
an ideal world, which engrosses it for 
the time with imaginary interests. I 
mentioned to you that I was present 
at a representation of the Divine Pas- 
sion in Unteramnergau.* Profane 
as such an exhibition must ever 
seem to educated eyes and minds 
brought up in Protestant notions, 
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it seemed to produce no such effect 
on the mass of spectators. A picture 
or series of pictures would have 
failed to realise the Scripture story 
half so vividly ; and the rustics, had 
they heard it read in church, would 
probably have dozed over it; more- 
over, for the most of them, reading 
it themselves was probably out of 
the question. But it is needless to 
discuss the debatable propriety of re- 
presenting such very solemn scenes; 
and, putting the mysteries of reli- 
gion aside, there is no lesson in 
morals, or incident of general human 
interest, which may not be appro- 
priately illustrated by the drama. 
To make the theatre available as a 
public schoolmaster, if must cease 
to be associated with dissipation. 
Why should it keep late hours? 
Why should it not be well venti- 
lated, or occasionally be in the open 
air? The demon of all human 
assemblies is carbonic acid gas, All 
audiences, from a prayer-meeting 
down to a penny gaff, are doomed 
to be poisoned by their own breaths, 
at least in these northern countries, 
for the Athenians and Romans had 
their open-air theatres, and the 
Spaniards have their open-air bull- 
fights, and nowhere is the atmos- 
phere so agreeable as in St. Peter’s at 
Rome. What a powerful instru- 
ment nationally-supported theatres 
in England might be made for 
teaching the history of our country, 
and indirectly infusing patrigtism 
into all classes! As it is, many per- 
sons get their only notions of history 
from the play of Shakespeare and the 
historical novels of Scott. Every one 
of these novels might be made avail- 
able for scenic exhibition, quite as 
well as the Cockney-life novels of 
Dickens. Vulgarity cannot be im- 
proved by representations of kin- 
dred vulgarity, but there is no 
doubt it might be insensibly modi- 
fied by bringing before it living de- 
lineations of chivalrous sentiments 
and times. Now, at Weimar, under 
the Grand-Dueal patronage, this is 
precisely what the drama is about. 





* From the Fatherland, June 1861. 
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Every effort is made to present 
scenes of early German history, with 
the appropriate dresses, under the 
auspices of a most able costumier. 
To begin with the fabulous period, 
we have the Jliad of Germany, 
the Nibelungen Lied, dramatised 
by Herr Hebbel, a puet of decided 
genius, who has found great favour 
at the court of Weimar. Of the 

em itself Thomas Carlyle says in 

is Miscellanies :— 

“The Nibelungen has been called 
the Northern Epos, yet it has, in 
great part, a dramatic character ; 
those thirty-nine aventiuren (adven- 
tures) which it consists of might 
be so many scenes in a tragedy. 
The catastrophe is dimly prophe- 
sied from the beginning, and at 
every fresh step rises more and 
more clearly into view. A shadow 
of coming fate as it were—a low in- 
articulate voice of doom—falls from 
the first act of that charmed Nibe- 
lungen Lied. The discord of two 
women is as a little spark of evil 
passion, which ere long enlarges 
itself into a crime: foul murder is 
dune; and now the sin rolls on like 
a devouring fire, till the guilty and 
the innecent are alike encircled 
with it, and a whole land is ashes, 
and a whole race is swept away.” 
I refer you to the Miscellanies tor 
the excellent analysis ot the poem 
which Mr. Carlyle bas written, with 
singularly little of bis usual man- 
nerism. Some have supposed that 
the lliad and the WNibelungen are 
develojed from a common origin 
of unknown antiquity, the original 
stock uf legend having taken in the 
one case the shape of the tale of 
Troy divine; in the other, the tale 
of Siegtried’s death and Chriem- 
hild’s vengeance. The Nibelungen 
in its present shape contains names 
of historical personages—for  in- 
stance; Etzel or Attila; but its unity 
bas never been insisted upon, as 
that uf the Jliad has, on what many 
greut authorities think perfectly 
just grounds. In the comparison 
of the two poems, one great distine- 
tion must be borne in mind, which 
is, that tradition assigns no author 
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to the Nibelungen, while belief in 
the man Homer was always a lead- 
ing element of the orthodox creed 
of Greece. There is a striking re- 
semblance between Achilles and 
Sieg ried, especially in the point of 
their invulnerability—which, by the 
way, as an attribute of Achilles, is 
not mentioned in the J/iad. Achilles 
became invulnerable by his mother 
Thetis dipping him in the Sty 

save in the heel, by which she hel 

him. Siegfried became  invulner- 
able by bathing in the blood of the 
dragon or big worm which he had 
slain (it gives its name to the city 
of Worms), the only place left open 
to injury being a spot on his back 
where a lime-leaf had rested during 
the operation. Of course he finds 
his death by being smitten in that 
spot, as Achill s found his death by 
the arrow of Paris hitting his ex- 
posed heel (during a truce, for he 
would never have seen his heel in 
battle). When, however, he is 
smitten through the embroidered 
cross, the additions of Christian 
times are at once betrayed. Re- 
mark the poetical pathos concern- 
ing the manner of Siegfried’s death, 
He was struck by his wife’s kins- 
man, in the moment of drinking at 
a well in security—struck through 
the cross, and through the cross 
that Von Tronge Hagene had in- 
duced his own loving wife to em- 
broider, on the pretence that he 
might know the spot that he had 
especially to shield in battle. No 
wonder that such treachery turns a 
woman into a tigress. The discon- 
solate wi!ow will only give her hand 
to her new suitor (Etzel) on condi- 
tion of his making himself the min- 
ister of her revenge., The revenge 
culminates in the blood-bath in the 
banguet-hall, and the slaughter of 
the whole of the original party, 
Chriemhild having the satisfaction, 
before she was slain herself, of kill- 
ing the fettered Hagene with the 
Balmung or enchanted sword (like 
Arthur’s Exealibor) which he had 
taken from Siegfried. The blood- 
bath at the finale reminds us more 
of the Odyssey than the Jliad; but 
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we can, of course, build no argu- 
ments for common origin from co- 
incidences which may be accidental. 
Taking place as it «lid in a banquet- 
hall, it was probably suggested by 
the amusements of the shades of 
good warriors in Valhalla, who cat 
themselves to pieces for exercise all 
the morning, but are miraculously 
made whole again before the dress- 
ing-bell sounds, that they may sit 
down with proper decency at Odin’s 
table. However, you know enough 
about the widow of the Nibelungen ; 
I only wish to give you a notion of 
the kind of appearance it made on 
the stage at Weimar. It was pre- 
sented in two parts—‘ Siegfried’s 
death” and “ Chriemhild’s revenge.” 
Do not, I pray you, go to sleep over 
my details, as we descendants of the 
Jutes and Angles and Danes have 
quite as much an interest in this 
story as the modern High Dutch- 
men, Siegfried belongs to us as 
much as to them, and not less so, I 
maintain, than their national hero, 
Hermann the Cheruscan. The 
dresses were devised frum the pic- 
tures of that fabulous time which 
are current in Germany and the 
traditions of the Franks. The war- 
riors have helmets ornamented with 
wings and heads of birds and dra- 
gons—rather apt, we should think, 
to drop off in a hand-to-hand skir- 
mish. The spirit of that barbarous 
time is admirably seized by the 
actors, especially by Herr Lehfeldt, 
who, as Von Tronje Hagene, is the 
prominent person of the piece. Herr 
Winzer is also very good in Sieg- 
fried. Brunhild is given with some 
talent and originality by the ciarm 
ing comedian Frau Hettstedt; and 
Chriemhild is represented in the 
first part gracefully by Frailein 
Daun; in the second part terribly 
by Frau Hebbel, the wife of the 
poet. Lehfeldt is an admirable 
incarnation of the loyal, defiant, 
and desperate Hagene. With what 
stoical indifference he hears his 
death prophesied by the river- 


nymphs! with what reckles- gusto 
he throws the chaplain overboard, 
accomplishing unwittingly the pro- 
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phecy that he should be the only 
man in the party who would return 
alive! Beautiful in dramatic ex- 
pression above all the other scenes 
is that one where the Burgundians 
are gone to sleep in the deadly ban- 
quet-hall; but Hagene and Volker 
the minstrel, his sworn friend (Herr 
Klotz), alone keep watch. The 
treacherous Huns, at the bidding of 
Chriemhild, ceine onward towards 
the two sitting warriors, Volker con- 
triving to play a sort of lullaby lay 
of such enchanting sweetness that 
their motions are fettered, and they 
drop their arms on the floor (the 
music of this lay is due to Herr 
Masik-director Lassen, and deserves 
unqualified praise). But they steal 
on again, till one sway from Bal- 
mung in the hand of Hagene puts 
them all to flight. Second only to 
this scene in stage effect is that in 
Siegfried’s death, in which the dead 
dody of the hero is exposed in the 
church, and bleeds at the touch of 
Hagene. On the whole, the drama 
is an excellent picture of the bar- 
barous world in which the common 
ancestors of ourselves and the Ger- 
mans lived. In extreme antiquit 

they were probably more civilised, 
as the older people of Homer un- 
doubtedly are. In Homer we find 
no viragos like Brunbild, unless we 
except the goddess Athene, who 
somewhat resembles her; but all 
the women of Homer, virtuous or 
frail, are emphatically ladies, and 
even in their sins and shortcomings 
they never forget decorum. Brun- 
hild’s virginal ferocity, and Chriem- 
hild’s bloodthirsty revenge, tell of 
the real age of darkness which in- 
tervened between the heroic and 
chivalric ages. 

Since I last wrote to you on 
the subject of Weimar, Wagner's 
Taunhaiser, which is such a fa- 
vourite there, has made a fiasco in 
Paris. Its supporters say that an 
unfair cabal was got up against it, 
and that it was partly hissed by 
persons who were interested in 
bets as to whether it would suc- 
ceed or not, and this in spite of 
the Imperial favour being shown it 
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in a marked manner. This was pro- 
bably one of the reasons of its fail- 
ure; the French love to assert 
the remnant of their liberty and 
the last palladium of their inde- 
pendence in the sanctum of Taste. 
Besides this, more than any other 
nation, they are bigoted against 
foreign innovations. It has turned 
out, anyhow, just as I prophesied 
in that letter. From what I said 
then, you must not think that I am 
against Wagner: I only object to 
the almost exclusive devotion which 
is paid him by his countrymen. I 
have been corrected, however, in 
my supposition that the late Capel 
Meister Melard was a Wagnerian; 
he was rather of the opposite school 
to his suecessor Liszt, who certainly 
is so. Waguer’s stormy marches 
are magnificent when they are played 
by a military band in the open 
air; in the theatre the sounds drown 
one another in echo; and this ap- 
plies more to Taunhaiiser than to 
Lohengrin and the Flying Dutch- 
man. Lohengrin is a_ beautiful 
drama. A lady is slanderonsly ac- 
her 
younger brother; she is solemnly 
tried, and the interest of the piece 
turns on her being able to find a 
champion before she is condemned, 
the German kaiser administering 
justice under an oak, In the nick 
of time a silver-harnessed champion 
appears on the adjoining Jake in a 
boat drawn by a swan, and of 
course discomfits her accusing ad- 
versary. She is to marry him, but 
she has listened to bad advice, and 
the spell is broken by her wanting 
to know all about him (a very 
pardonable piece of curiosity in an 
affianced bride), and her silver 
knight is come tor by the punctual 
swan to take him back to his old 
employment, the custody of the 
Holy Grail. The young brother 
of course turns up in the mean 
time. The music of the piece is 
sweet, and the pageants are grand. 
The Flying Dutchman is yet 
grander; and the scenery is the 
coast of Norway, a name which no 
true son of the sea-kings can ever 


cused of making away with 
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hear without his heart beating, 
The Flying Dutchman is to wander 
eternally on the seas until he can 
find a maid to marry him, and give 
her pure life for his guilty soul, 
That he should wish such a thing 
appears unchivalrously selfish, but 
then he suffers the torments of the 
Lost, and it is but a life, not a soul, 
that he asks for. He lands, in a 
storm, in a Norwegian harbonr, 
and his boxes, heavy with gold, in- 
duce a Norwegian, who confesses 
he has a fair daughter, to part with 
her. But his way has been paved 
by the lady herself having heard 
the story, and having fallen in love 
with his picture. Her demon-lover 
relents at the last moment, and 
nobly prefers endless doom to such 
a sacrifice in a girl that he has 
since learned to love. He resigns 
her into the hands of another, a 
heart-broken fleshly suitor. He 
sails off in a gale of wind, but she 
watches her opportunity, makes a 
rush after him, and disappears in 
the sea over a rock. The spell is 
broken, his ship sinks, and the 
scene changes to a cloudy apothe- 
osis, where the rescued Dutchman 
and his martyred bride stand hand 
in hand in glory. That this pair 
is represented by Herr von Milde 
and his wife, who are both of them 
personally dear to all Weimar, does 
not detract from the local interest 
of the piece. The music of this 
piece, which many judges account 
the finest of all Wagner’s composi- 
tions, is remarkable for the weird- 
ness and wildness of its sea-storms, 
Wagner’s world is certainly an en- 
tirely different one from that of 
Verdi and Rossini; but there is no 
reason why admiration for the one 
school should exclude that for the 
other. In these matters change 
has a charm; and I should love to 
hear the Flying Dutchman and 
the Trovatore on two consecutive 
nights. How the departure of 
Liszt from Weimar will influence 
the standing of the Wagnerian 
school it is difficult to prognosti- 
cate. It is feared that imperial 
favour has caused the maestro to 
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take up his permanent residence 
at Paris ; it is hoped, on the other 
hand, that in due time he will re- 
turn again, quitting a place where 
he has many adversaries, for one 
where, in a musical sense, he is 
monarch of ali he surveys, Weimar 
has also lost the charming violinist 
Herr Singer, who has been seduced 
away to the Stuttgardt theatre. Not 
only has the stage of Weimar en- 
deavoured to invest itself with a 
thoroughly national character, but 
it extends its patronage toe local 
talent. Professor Biedermann has 
had the goed fortane to see his 
tragedy of the mperor Henry 
IV. produced on the Weimar 
boards. The moral of this play is 
the essential inconsistency with all 
good government, and the acciden- 
tal moral iniquity, of -the assump- 
tion of temporal pewer by the Pope. 
In this case the power of the 
Obristian Church is exerted in. in- 
citing a son to rise in arms against 
the father that begat him. In that 
fine Kaisersaal. at Frankfort where 
stand all the emperors of Germany, 
each like a saint in his niche, and 
each with his moral motto com- 
pleting the number so exactly that 
there is not room for one more, 
there are two together, father and 
son. The father stands upright 
and unabashed, but the son half 
averts his face from the spectator 
and turns his back to the father, 
and there is a shadow of guilt on 
his otherwise fine countenance. 
These are Henry IV. and V. of 
that name. Their unnatural con- 
flict, inspired by the greatest of 
popes and villains, Hildebrand, 
forms the main interest of Profes- 
sor Biedermann’s tragedy, which, 
although he allows himself some 
poetical licence as to the events, 
and prevents a tragic reconcilia- 
tion between the dying father and 
penitent son, yet keeps as close 
to actual history as the exigencies 
of the drama will allow him. 
Henry IV. is an excellently chosen 
character for the hero of a tra- 
gedy; truthful, honourable, just, 


and trusting, but wrathfal, impul- 
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sive, and self - indulgent, bring- 
ing to mind the Agamemnon of 
Aischylus, and Cdipus of Sopho- 
cles. His misfortunes are chiefly 
excused to poetical justice by his 
treatment of his wife Bertha, 
whom he has forced to take refuge 
in a convent on the Nahe, having 
deserted her for an Italian leman. 
Through the unnatural rebellion of 
the sons which Bertha bore him, 
his heart is well-nigh broken, and 
she is made the chief engine of his 
enemies’ accusation The drama 
opens with an act of his beneficence. 
Henry is the darling of the people, 
and deplores the miseries of the 
land, vexed by tle rapacity and 
divisions of temporal and spiritual 
nobles, He proclaims a solemn 
peace and amnesty as a remedy. 
This peace is broken by a recal- 
citrant Count Sieghard, who, pro- 
voking a popular tumult at Mainz, 
is murdered by the burghers almost 
in the presence of the emperor, who 
might have prevented the murder, 
but that he recognises the justice 
of his fate. At the same time 
with the proclamation of the peace, 
Henry had pronounced the deposi- 
tion of his son and heir, Conrad, in 
favour of his second son Henry, after- 
wards the Fifth, on the ground of 
the treason of the first, who had 
made himself an instrument of the 
Papal See. This second son was 
to bear the title of king during 
the lifetime of the emperor. The 
nobles rise to avenge Sieghard’s 
death. Henry, the king, is tamper- 
ed with by the Pope’s legate, and 
induced to desert the party of his 
father, though not without diffi- 
culty, the death of his brother 
Conrad in Italy being reported to 
him just in time to fix his wavering 
resolution. The arguments used 
by the clerical Mephistopheles are 
much on a par with those which 
poor Pio Nono uses to discomfit 
the Sardinians. The king pleads 
the duty of a son. 

“How? could I so disown my 
own blood that I should betray the 
emperor, my lord and father, and 
pass over to his enemies ?” 
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Tue Priest.— Yet, royal Lord, 
bethink thee, the Church is thy 
mother. Must not earthly love bow 
itself in reverence before the heaven- 
ly? If Abraham was ready to offer 
up his son for God’s glory, should 
not a son also endure to offer up a 
father? [This recalls the argument 
in the Clouds of Aristophanes, where 
the son justifies himself for beat- 
ing his father, by saying that his 
father beat him when a boy.) Yet 
what am I saying? Offer up thy 
father? Rescue him rather would 
you from temporal and eternal ruin. 
You know it, the ban hangs over 
his head. The Kaiser's enemies 
only wait for that—and their num- 
ber is great—to revolt from him 
anew on all sides. If you are 
leagued with him, the anathema 
will strike you also, and it may 
easily happen that, as in Ruadolf's 
times, a second time a prince from 
a foreign house may be raised to 
Conrad’s throne. If you are Jeagued 
with us, you preserve the crown to 
your house. Yes, your father him- 


self, who now in blind obstinacy 


thrusts back the hand that offers 
him blessing, will at some time or 
other thank you, if you, even though 
it may be by force, can cure him 
of that blindness.” Thus does the 
Papacy of the eleventh century in- 
stigate a son to rebel against his 
father, just as the Papacy of the 
nineteenth blesses bands of assassins 
before it sends them out as its fit- 
test missionaries! Poor Henry had 
already before this suffered much 
in defending his imperial preroga- 
tive against the ambition of Hilde- 
brand or Gregory VII. He had 
once been terrified by the papal 
ban into wearing sackcloth at Ca- 
nossa, though he had afterwards 
made the Pope feel the weight of 
his temporal arm. Hildebrand, it 
must be remembered, was the first 
real pope. He was a carpenter’s son 
of Savona—a strange coincidence, 
and one not likely to be lost sight 
of by those who wish to identity 
the Pope with Antichrist. Hilde- 
brand was the inventor of the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, and of that false 
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interpretation of the sin of simony 
which even some Protestant churches 
have not yet been able to discard, 
He certainly deserves the name of 
Great, for next to “him miscalled 
the Morning Star,” he is probably 
the greatest enemy that Christen. 
dom ever had. 

The leaven works: to make his 
crime as great as possible, the son 
entraps his father by a pretended 
repentance, takes him prisoner, and 
brings him before an illegal diet of 
princes at Mainz, presided over by 
the Pope’s legate. Here occurs 
the most affecting scene in this 
tragedy. The legate, on account 
of Count Sieghard’s death, pro- 
nounces Henry, who is brought in 
a prisoner, as no longer emperor, 
Henry repudiates the tribunal, bat 
defends himself. The legate then 
orders Bertha, the empress, to be 
produced to witness against her 
husband. She does not see him at 
first, but asks the assembled prin- 
ces why she had been brought there, 
and into such an assembly, not a 
fit place for a reconciliation of 
divided man and wife? She had 
been led to believe that she was 
only taken from the convent to be 
reunited to her husband. Henry, 
touched by her noble generosity, 
turns and throws himself at her feet 
for forgiveness, . All who had shared 
his favours had abandoned him, ex- 
cept the then helpless burghers of 
the towns; she alone whom he had 
injured came back to his heart. 
He departs discrowned, but happy 
in the regained affection of his wife, 
and his rebellious son is by accla- 
mation pronounced emperor in his 
stead. Afterwards he manages to 
escape from his captivity, and we 
find him in arms against his son. 
Here Professor Biedermann does 
most violence to the facts. A 
doubtful battle takes place on the 
Rhine. The son conquers, but peni- 
tent throws himself at the feet of 
his father, who is now dying, worn 
out by his troubles: he entreats his 
forgiveness, and promises to avenge 
his wrongs by pursuing his policy, 
one of implacable enmity to Papa] 
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aggression. At the present time 
such a tragedy has a wide interest, 
as pointing to the circumstances of 
the rise of the Papacy, and its pre- 
tensions to temporal sovereignty. 
As a date can be assigned to the 
beginning of that monster nuisance, 
it is not hopeless that its end may 
be approaching, and that either we 
or our sons may see the last of it; 
though Lord Macaulay, from sad 
consideration of the intense stupi- 
dity of mankind in general, thinks 
that it is not unlikely to last for 
many generations. 

The stage of Weimar, in making 
itself useful to promote the histori- 
cal education of the people, does 
not neglect to minister equally to 
their amusement. An attempt was 
made years ago in Germany, under 
the auspices of the late King of 
Prussia, to present on the modern 
stage the old tragedy of the Greeks. 
I myself saw the Antigone of So- 
phocles reproduced at Frankfort, 
translated by Donner, with Men- 
delssohn’s music. It was worth see- 
ing—once. The half - statuesque 
character of Greek tragedy is too 


formal for the modern stage; be- 
sides, it must be considered that all 
the stage machinery, scenery, &c., 
is certainly different from what it 
was to the Athenians, with their 
open-air theatre, artificially height- 


ened figures, artificially increased 
voices of the actors, masks, and 
long-forgotten musical accompani- 
ment. Besides, it was looked upon 
by them as a sort of duty. They 
went to a tragedy as we go to 
church, Oomedy, on the other 
hand, was invented for their recrea- 
tion. It was a travestie of tragedy, 
and, as of tragedy, of religion also. 
Not otherwise did the Church of 
the middle ages permit the popular 
drama to travestie even herself and 
her ministers. Far more may be 
found in the old comedy to suit the 
modern stage than in tragedy, and 
Aristophanes will furnish a host of 
valuable hints; of course, the audi- 
ence must be an educated one, or 
jokes cracked by Greek gods and 
goddesses, and amusing situations 
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logy, will fall very flat on the spirit. 
The Germans, being much better 
educated than the French, are ca- 
pable of better appreciating that 
classical farce which first saw the 
light in Paris, Orpheus in the In- 
JSernal Regions, The situations are 
very comical, and the positions in 
the original story are truly French, 
Eurydice living at variance with 
Orpheus, and being in love with 
the shepherd Aristeus. The plot 
and story are most trifling, and yet 
the whole piece is pleasant from its 
novelty and absurdity. In the 
assembly of the gods, Jupiter grants 
Orpheus an audience, commanding 
the gods first to station themselves 
with becoming dignity, attributes 
in hand, to receive the mortal visi- 
tor, and calling himself for his best 
thunderbolt—his Sunday thunder- 
bolt! Afterwards the same god 
introduces himself to the nether 
world in the shape of a buzzing fly, 
to pay court to Eurydiee, Onur 
friend Hettstedt is inexpressibly 
comic as Hans Stix, a sort of scar- 
let-liveried factotum of Pluto in the 
world below. This piece has the 
merit of brevity as well as laugh- 
ableness. As a famous doctor laid 
down that one should always rise 
from dinner with an appetite, so it 
is true that one great merit of every 
kind of amusement is, that we should 
regret the end. The lengthiness 
of Wagner’s operas is very much 
against them. 

And now, lest you should apply 
my remark to myself, I will have 
done with the performances on the 
stage of Weimar. 1 told you in 
my former letter that the painters 
were going to give a bal costumé, 
which would be a rare event in its 
way. It did come off accordingly, 
and a brilliant affuir it was. There 
is so much blackguardism associ- 
ated with masked balls in Eng- 
land, and even with the “Bal de 
YOpera” in Paris, that it is hard 
to give a notion of the antique and 
chivalrous good taste with which 
this pageant was carried out in 
Weimar. The aesthetic object of 
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the painters, and their illustrious 
patron the Grand Duke, was to show 
the ugliness of the costume of the 
present day, as compared with the 
becomingness and beauty of those 
of past ages. The Grand Duke 
himself did homage to art by ap- 
pearing in the character of Rubens. 
The ball was held in the town-hall, 
which was appropriately decorated 
to receive it by the artists them- 
selves. There were the greatest 
variety of dresses—some historical, 
some allegorical, and all perfectly 
well got up. Those which showed 
to decidedly the best advantage 
were the Spanish cavalier costumes 
of the days of Rubens. What a 
graceful contrast does the slouched 
hat and feather of that period form 
to the hideous pork-pie with which 
the “swells” of our days delight to 
crown their free-and-easy exteriors ! 
A young gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance has Jaid down the law, that a 
pork-pie is irremovable even to a 
lady or a crowned head, so that the 
Turkish curse, “May your soul 
have as little rest as the hat of a 
German,” would not be applicable 
to it. There is certainly, as Mr. 
Carlyle observes, a great deal in 
dress. Free-and-easy dress, though 
very comfortable, has its times and 
seasons. Worn everywhere and al- 
ways, it is apt to encourage 4 cer- 
tain Americanism in manners and 
bearing, which is gaining too much 
ground in England, and has in a 
manner also infected the continent 
of Europe. It would be well if the 
Continentals would select the better 


points in our national character for 


their imitation. One of the most 
conspicuous figures was a gigantic 
green parrot, which took its stand 
before the Grand Duke, and made 
an appropriate speech. When the 
hour for the general unmasking or 
beheading arrived, it was found to 
contain a young, pretty, and talent- 
ed tragedienne. The room was tol- 
erably crowded; plays were per- 
formed, dances were danced in cha- 
racter, and the revel died a natural 
death about four in the morning, 
without any unpleasant incident. 
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It was one of those pleasures which 
too much disturb the even tenor of 
existence to take place oftener than 
now and then. 

We have since had Weimar gay 
with the festival of Thoringi 
singers, who sang a multitude of 
patriotic songs, and consumed an 
immense quantity of beer; and 
this was followed by a monster 
music-meeting later in this same 
year. The Germans appear to 
love the fraternity of these fes- 
tivals as muchas the French, and 
make considerably more noise at 
them. They are all said to be con- 
nected with the movement towards 
political unity. In spite of the 
national subscription now going on 
for the German fleet, much to the 
amusement of the Danes and the 
Times, and the tax levied on their 
beer by the students for its far- 
therance, I cannot think the aspira- 
tion towards pvational unity so ridi- 
culous as it is often represented. 
Among all the nations of modern 
Europe there are two only which, 
in these days, have shown symp- 
toms of being affected with the 
desire of territorial extension, and 
the vanity connected with it which 
marks the state of emergence from 
barbarisin into civilisation. In one 
of these nations such a feeling is 
healthy, because it belongs to its 
age; in the other, morbid and un- 
natural, because it is affected with 
Although 
it has been lately necessary to check 
the barbaric ambition of Russia, 
there is nothing shocking to the 
feelings in her having been affected 
with that ambition. It belongs to 
the late childhood of nationality, 
that time of time in which children, 
especially boys, are most intensely 
disagreeable as being fond of assert- 
ing themselves, and bullying those 
weaker than themselves. Russia, 
it appears, is gradually learning bet- 
ter manners. But what shall we 
say of France? France boasts her- 
self to be the eréme de la eréme of 
civilisation and progress, France 
considers her verdicts on taste in- 
disputable, her social manners per- 
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fection, her language the only one 
necessary to be learned. In arts, 
in science, in literature, she plames 
herself on being in all respects, as she 
is in many, in the foremost van of 
progress. And yet France, even in 
these latter days, when bitter expe- 
rieuce should have taught her wis- 
dom, is undoubtedly affected with 
this childish distemper. If it were 
not so, why do all other nations 
speak of her as a possible invader? 
why do they ruin themselves in 
standing armies? why do we build 
iron-plated frigates, which might ap- 
parently be built of silver-gilt for 
what they cost? We are all in- 
structed by not only the words but 
the deeds of France. It is the in- 
terest of the Emperor ‘to confirm his 
dynasty by developing her internal 
resources, and producing a general 
prosperity. France herself forces 
him to imperil that prosperity by 
wars and ramours of wars. France 
forces him to give her ever and anon 
some new plaything for her rest- 
lessness—to-day Savoy and Nice; 
to-morrow, perhaps, the island of 
Sardinia; the day after to-morrow, 
the Palatinate and the Rhine-land, or 
the French-speaking cantons of Swit- 
zerland, Even now, poor Geneva, 
wedged in by French territory, 
can hardly breathe for France. 
Just now an indescribably _ silly 
pamphlet has appeared in Paris— 
semi-official, as is said—calle! The 
Rhine and the Vistula, in which 
France is spoken of as having a con- 
stant passion for the Rbine—always 
crying, as it were, till she can get it, 
like an infant wanting the moon, and 
hinting that the complaisance of 
England in the matter would pre- 
vent her having the like passion for 
Mediterranean acquisitions. All this, 
doubtiess, is strangely inconsistent 
with the very high position - of 
France in the scale of civilisation. 
But it does not seem so hard to 
account for it. France is one nation 
of many peoples, but two peoples 
predominate in the formation of 
her character. She is half Celtic, 
half Teutonic. Her Revolution of 
1789 was an outbreak of her Celtic 
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element, undoing the subjugation of 
centuries by her Frankish con- 
querors. Since that time the two 
elements have been in a state of 
struggle for the mastery. Almost 
all that is good in France—her 
taste, her method, her talent for 
organisation, her industry, her po- 
liteness—is Teutonic; almost all that 
is evil—her restlessness, her injustice, 
her political and social immorality, 
her ferocity—is Celtic. In Ire- 
land, which was more purely Celtic 
than France, life was unbearable 
till the Anglo-Norman conquest. 
Treland is doing well now, because 
she is strongly infused with Teu- 
tonic blood. Where resides the 
hope of Italy becoming an im- 
portant nation? She, like France, 
has a Teutonic element, and one 
akin to the Celtic. It is from her 
Teutonic north that her regeneration 
must proceed, and even now some- 
thing like a conquest by Piedmont 
is taking place in order to make 
the Neapolitans understand what 
liberty méans. Other nations than 
the Teutonic seem unable to under- 
stand liberty except as in alliance 
with equality and fraternity. The 
Teutonic races understand liberty to 
mean such respect for the rights 
of the individual as is consistent 
with the existence of society, and 
not, as in democracies, a chaos 
of a million tyrannies. In the one 
Teutonic nation, however, where 
democracy has been tried, the trial 
has resulted in failure. Seeing, then, 
that France has still a bee in her 
bonnet notwithstanding all her tran- 
scendent talents, and that this mo- 
nomavia, being restrained for the 
time by despotism from exercising 
her ingenuity or means of self- 
torment and suicide, takes the 
shape of a constant desire to fret 
and bully all her peaceable neigh- 
bours, it is high time for those 
neighbours to take such measures 
together as to present an im- 
penetrable wall against any out- 
burst of her ill-controlled energies. 
And as the weakness of one link 
in a chain is the weakness of the 
whole, and one gap in the hedge 
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will let all the cattle out when a 
headstrong bullock leads the way, 
so ought all the conterminous na- 
tions of Europe to take care that 
the mischief-making propensities of 
France are jiermetieally sealed up 
within her own boundaries. It is of 
no use for us to wall our coast with 
iron if there is a breach on the side 
of Germany. But we are angry with 
Germany, at least the Times is, and 
Germany is so with us, partly be- 
cause we aie angry with her, and 
partly because we seem to be playing 
into the hands of France to our own 
great detriment. The English Go- 
vernment agrees with the French 
Emperor on the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, and that agreement nettles 
the German nation, and not perhaps 
without some show of reason. The 
Danes and Germans would probably 
settle the matter peaceably enough if 
others would let them alone. The 
Germans must have had wrongs to 
complain of in the Duchies, or so 
many of the best families would not 
have emigrated thence to other parts, 
as I know to have been the case. 
On the other hand, the Danish Go- 
vernment has conceded much, and 
would probably concede more, were 
it not for popular irritation. The 
Germans are not satisfied, because 
they want Schleswig and Holstein 
with their ports and seamen for a 
national navy; but why should 
the Germans want a navy at all? 
Becanse of the constant menaces of 
France. Could Germany rely on 
the co-operation of the navies of 
England, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, against an attack from 
France, or France and Russia com- 
bined, she need not be so nervously 
anxious to have a navy of her own. 
The Danes and Germans are natu- 
rally brothers, and not foes. Their 
languages are not much more than 
dialects of the same tongue. Danish 
literati write in German as easily 
as in their mother-tongue. By some 


simple friendly arrangement, such 
as that Germany should have Hol- 
stein provided she succeeded in a 
national consolidation, and Denmark 
Schleswig, which is half Danish in 
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population, the business might be 
settled. But France is very nata- 
rally opposed to the consolidation 
of Germany. What if the principle 
of natural boundaries carried out 
were in the end to turn the tables 
upon her? Alsace and Lorraine 
are fully as German as Holstein, 
Where would the glory of France be 
without the great fair-haired cuiras- 
siers and big Imperial Guards she 
draws from these provinces? It is 
certainly the interest of France 
to oppose tooth and nail the accom- 
plishment of German unity, as of 
any other unity which would put 
an additional eheck on her own 
ambition; but our interest is pre- 
cisely. the reverse. At present al- 
most the whole expense and anxiety 
of neutralising France is thrown 
on our shoulders, and we, in cour- 
tesy, call this the French alliance, 
So I have seen in a second-class 
railway carriage a policeman hand- 
cuffed with a burglar, and they 
appeared to be on excellent terms 
as private friends. There was some 
sense in the French alliance during 
the Russian war, a3 we were accom- 
plishing a common object; but the 
object removed, the alliance ought to 
be no more than the good terms 
that every civilised nation not at 
war ought to be on with every 
other. Why does the Times say 
that England would not be inclined 
to look with favour on the for- 
mation of another great military 
power on the Continent? The de- 
cision must be formed by taking 
into consideration the character of 
such a power. Supposing such a 
power trustworthy, such would be 
a desirable consummation, as it 


would share with us the burden 
of binding over France to keep 
the peace. We have never had 


the slightest reason for distrusting 
the German nation. Our soldiers 
have never in history fought a 
battle against Germans, though 
in the most glorious passages of 
arms on record —at Blenheim, 
for instance, and Waterloo— En- 
glishmen and Germans have fought 
side by side, like brothers. 
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Besides, in all these matters the 
Germans are a thoroughly adult 
people; they have no more than 
we have the childish wish for an- 
nexation of territories — at least, 
they never talk in common conver- 
sation of shedding human blood for 
mere vaingloriousness. The same 
may be said of the three nations of 
Scandinavia, which are quite equal 
to Germany and England in social 
and intellectual progress. It is un- 
deniable that at present French 
ambition is not only ruining the 
country herself, though the mass of 
the people will not see it, but en- 
tailing an enormous expense on all 
the neighbours of France. The 
question is how to keep her within 
bounds on the lowest terms. Mr. 
Bright would probably say, by dis- 
arming ourselves. But those who 
do not agree with him might say 
with more feasibility, by creating a 
compact body of peace-loving na- 
tions so physically strong, that an 
attempt to break their cordon would 
be as ridiculous as Don Quixote’s 
charge on the windmill. The 
rough and ready way of consolidat- 
ing Germany for military purposes 
would be for the other states, in- 
cluding even Austria, to conclude 
an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Prussia. Scandinavia might 
be united by a similar league, and 
it would, in the nature ef things, 
follow the union of Germany. Then 
the political union might be sately 
discussed under the broad shadow 
which such a shield would throw. 
And England, Germany, and Scan- 
dinavia should form a defensive 
alliance against all comers. Snch a 
league wonld be in defence impreg- 
nable; if it became also offensive, in 
attack irresistible. It would sim- 
ply give the law to the world. For 
those countries, with the exception 
of the straggling Teutons who have 
conquered and settled France, Italy, 
and Spain, comprise all the master- 
races of Europe. And as the age 


of conquest has passed away for 
them, their union might apparently 
secure for many ages a great calm 
within the horizon of civilisation— 
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such a calm as is seen in the waters 
of a Norwegian fiord, land-locked 
between iron - bound and _ glacier- 
crested precipices. And were France 
hindered from further military mis- 
chief, and rendered ridiculous in 
her gasconadings by manifest im- 
potence to execute them—for banded 
Germany alone would be as strong 
again as she is as a military power, 
and banded England and Scandi- 
navia treble as strong as a naval 
power—she would be forced mal- 
gré soit to turn her sword into a 
runing-hook, and become, as is 
er iission, the intellectual cul- 
tivator of the nations. The knife 
of her tasteful criticism is even 
now of value in pruning the exn- 
berant efflorescence of other people’s 
thoughts. It is impossible not to 
love fair France, with all her follies 
and vices. Were her follies kept 
within bounds, her vices would 
doubtless in a measure disappear. 
At present her political and social 
conscience is far in the rear of that 
of England, Germany, and even 
Italy. She saved herself from an- 
archy by acquiescing in perjury ; 
she illustrated her consistency by 
stifling another republic when her- 
self in a republican state; she proved 
her disinterestedness to the cause 
of Italy by accepting the payment 
of a new territory; and now she 
has pretty well cancelled the Italian 
debt of gratitude by allowing the 
Pope and ex-King of Naples to pro- 
long the agonies of change in South- 
ern Italy by concocting disturbance 
under the shelter of her eagle’s 
wing. She finds it as impossible to 
do an act of good for its own sake, 
as the heroes of her popular fictions 
find it impossible to fall in love 
with any lady who might legiti- 
mately return their affections. She 
is a virtual foe to all surrounding 
nations, by only finding it possible 
to breathe in a word of political 
intrigue—just as her men about 
town are enemies to all fathers and 
husbands, because they find a life 
of social complications their only 
congenial atmosphere. For such 
reasons there are some who think 








the Times might be better occupied 
than in sowing the seeds of discord 
between Germany and England, 
and endeavouring to find in the 
universal desire of a great people 
for national existence some weak 
place at which to point the shafts 
of ridicule. It is for those who 
wish well to Germany rather to as- 
sist her with counse} in getting over 
her internal obsiruetions. With 
respect to Austria, it is not impos- 
sible that her difficulty will be Ger- 
many’s opportunity. The some- 
what obstinate objection of the 
Hungarians to be centralised in the 
empire, may lead to Austria draw- 
ing closer to the other German 
powers, and even consenting to 
Prussia, whose power is more ho- 
mogeneously German than her own, 
taking the lead. But it is hard to 
see how the happiness of the Ger- 
mans individually would be pro- 
moted by the mediatisation of all 
their princes. Indescribably does 
a good prince in a small town re- 
fine and civilise not only his own 
court, but the people among whom 
he dwells. By the present system, 
wealth, art, and education are 
jetty evenly distributed over the 
surface of Germany, and not locked 
up in a plethoric capital like Paris, 
where persons of small means have 
no elbow-room. At Weimar, for 
instance, there is a highly educated 
and refined society living without 
expense or pretence, and living as 
happily, to all appearance, as if each 
member of it had an apartment 
in the Champs Elysées, and his own 
coupé in the Bois, The people do 
not want equipages when they all 
live near each other; and walking 
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is just as healthy as riding, unless 
it be across country. The show of 
the thing makes the difference to 
the vulgar apprehension. At Wei- 
mar I only knew of two horses for 
hire. One was mounted by an 
American friend, the other by my- 
self. But his animal was weak be- 
fore and ‘mine bebind; between 
them they had no leg to stand 
upon; and for the sake of our 
necks we were obliged to give it 
up, and stand upon our own, I do 
not wish to see pretty little Wei- 
mar sucked up into a suburb of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. As it is 
now, it has all the advantages of 
a town and country residence for 
people who cannot afford both. 
And long may Karl Alexander and 
his heirs after him continue not 
only to live among, but to rule 
over, -by the grace of God, a happy 
and contented people! Alas, Ire- 
neous, that I shall no longer live 
with them, to witness their happi- 
ness and content, or to date my 
fature letters to you from the 
genial Weimar! My little boat has 
shifted her moorings in the night, - 
and is drifting away from the 
shadow of the pleasant island where 
she lay in safety, down the unex- 
plored current, perhaps to be suck- 
ed into some small but sufficient 
maélstrom, perhaps to be ship- 
wrecked on some half-hidden rock, 
‘ike those bewitched by the Lurley ; 
perhaps to float to rest against a 
green bank in the san, where, if I 
go to sleep, I shall infallibly dream 
of Weimar.—Ever yours, 


TLEPOLEMUS. 
Frankfurt-am- Main. 
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THE INLAND SEA OF JAPAN.* 


Ir was not unpleasant to be at 
Ta Lien Wan, or “Great Girdle 
Bay,” in Manchuria, when the Brit- 
ish expedition against China was 
collected there, in the summer of 
last year, previous to its advance 
on the Taku forts. It was plea- 
sant to be there, because, in antici- 
pation, we could always put down 
any travelled bore with the crushing 
phrase, ‘When I was in Manchoria.” 
Then the clear brilliant sky and 
life-giving air of the north were 
themselves a pure enjoyment after 
the steam-bath of Hong-Kong, which 
place I had described to myself a 
few weeks before, when in an atra- 
bilarious mood, as 


A mount of desolation 

Upraised in steaming air, 

With views of rotten granite rocks, 
* Salt water, and despair. 


It was something to see that mag- 
nificent bay — hitherto known to 
juuks alone—covered with nearly 
two hundred vessels flying the Eng- 
lish flag, from the little rolling gun- 
boat to the fifty-gun steam frigate, 
or the not Jess magnificent chartered 
steamer of two or three thousand 
tons. The utmost harmony pre- 
vailed throughout the expedition. 
Entire confidence was placed in Sir 
Hope Grant and its other chiefs. 
The water of the bay became a plea- 
sant green plain, over which we 
hastened daily to pay pleasant visits 
from ship to ship. The little vil- 
lages on shore gave occasion for 
lively foraging excursions, on which 
good Mexican dollars were exchang- 
ed for very porcupine-like pigs and 
ancient fowls. It was extensively 
rumoured that some man had shot 
a hare, which led to a general fur- 
bishing-up of fowling-pieces. But 
our gallant allies were not ready; 


their saddles had been sunk some- 
where near Saddle Island, on the 
coast of China. Farther delay was 
inevitable, and I began to tire of 
Ta Lien Wan. 
The captain of the steamer Car- 
thage had some very amusing stories 
of old times, when he and British 
rule in India were both a good deal 
younger than they are at present. 
Among others, he used to tell of an 
Indo-Portuguese steward he once 
had, who, as a deadly act of re- 
venge for some real or fancied in- 
sult, filled his pocket with silver 
spoons, jumped overboard, and so 
drowned himself. But even the 
best stories require new relays of 
hearers. The monotony was slightly 
relieved by a mandarin, who ap- 
peared one forenoon on the hills 
above the bay, and began reading 
an Imperial proclamation ordering 
us Jl to depart; but as a thundering 
salute happened to be fired just at 
that moment, he tucked up his 
skirts and himself ran off, satisfied 
that he had courageously performed 
his duty. The most valuable relief, 
however, was “the great unknown,” 
the mysterious gentleman who usu- 
ally appeared cn board a transport, 
encumbered only with a despatch- 
box and a canteen, and who had no 
sooner set his foot on board than 
he hurriedly sent off the boat which 
had brought him there, saying to 
the crew, “now, boys, you can go 
back to your ship.” This, be it 
observed, was itself a great stroke 
on the part of a social highwayman, 
for what is a tender-hearted skipper 
to do with him when he is once on 
board in a place like Manchuria? 
He cannot be requested to walk 
down the gangway ioto the water ; 
it will not do exactly to put him on 
shore in an enemy’s country, where 





* It being well known that Mr. Oliphant, who is now officially connected with 
Japan, is a frequent and esteemed contributor to the Magazine, we think it right 
to mention that he is not the writer of this article, nor, as far as we know, ac- 


quainted with the author.—Ep. B. M. 
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the heads of foreigners are supposed 
to be at a premium. To be sure, 
he may be turned into the fore- 
castle and put on ship’s rations, 
but that is a harsh measure; and 
then gentlemen of this description 
have a faculty of making themselves 
extremely popular with sailors, and 
there is no saying what difficulties 
he may raise, or insubordination he 
may excite. But our highwayman 
of Ta Lien Wan never required such 
a pisaller. His next step after send- 
ing the boat away, was to hint to 
the captain without committing 
himself to a positive statement, 
that he was the correspondent of 
the Times or of the Daily News, 
that he was an Admiralty agent, or 
a secret agent of Lord Elgin, and 
that be would so far condescend as 
to talk with the captain about the 
matter over a glass of brandy-and- 
water. Being of gentlemanly ap- 
pearance, and possessing consider- 
able power of conversation, the sé- 
ance usually resulted in bis talking 
and drinking the skipper into a 
rather confused condition, followed 
up by the loan of a clean shirt, or an 
invitation to stay on board for a 
fortnight. Some of the strokes of 
this ingenious gentleman were not 
altogether unworthy of Sheridan. 
In one vessel where he stayed there 
were a number of Calcutta humps, 
articles of diet always acceptable 
in the East, and especially so at 
Ta Lien Wan, where many vessels 
were running short of supplies for 
the table. Accordingly, he sug- 
gested to the captain that in those 
difficult and troublous times, when 
transports were liable to receive 
notice of dismissal, it was of great 
importance to stand well with the 
Admiral, and that no surer means 
could be found for securing that 
end than presenting him with the 
humps in question. “But,” said 
the skipper, “I should scarcely like 
to take the liberty.” “Make your 
mind easy about that,” quoth our 
ingenious friend; “I am _ intimate 
with the Admiral, and will give them 
to him so that no liberty shall be 
taken, while at the same time he 
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will know that they came from you.” 
So the humps were carried off; but 
instead of presenting them to the 
Admiral, the social highwayman dis- 
tributed them among his acquaint- 
ances over the fleet, with the view 
of paving the way for future opera- 
tions. 

But such stories were insufficient 
to make the time pass profitably, 
and as vessels were running down 
to Japan for horses and fodder, I 
took the opportunity of visiting that 
country of paradisaical renown, and 
of determining with my own eyes the 
truth of the marvellous accounts con- 
cerning it. 

The first half of the passage was 
a dead calm, over an oily sea, in 
which numerous sharks were swim- 
ming down the coast of the Corea; 
and we sighted one or two of the 
Russian frigates that abound in 
these waters; but as we approached 
Nagasaki, there came storm and 
raio, which greatly improved the 
wonderful appearance of that pic- 
turesque harbour. After the sterile 
hills of China, it appeared as if we 
had reached something like the 
Highlands of Scotland clothed with 
tropical vegetation, or the Ghauts 
of Western India in a temperate 
climate. From the dark-blue sea 
and white line of foam there sud- 
denly rose dark precipices, fringed 
with trees and streaked with water- 
falls. Above these were hills clothed 
with the richest dark-green verdure, 
and varied with wood, or else by 
terraced gardens and fields; while 
still beyond rose pine-covered moun- 
tains, breaking through white mists, 
and capped with dark slate-coloured 
clouds, Like Tennyson’s Ida, it 
was 


“ Lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 
The swimming vapour slopes athwart the 


glen, 
Puts forth an arm and creeps from pine to 


ine, 
And lolters, slowly drawn, On either hand 


The 
down, 

Hang rich in flowers, and far below them 
rears 

The long brook falling through the cloven 


ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea.” 


lawns and meadow ledges, midway 
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Shortly after casting anchor, we 
were put in charge of a couple of 
sworded custom-officers, who placed 
in our hands the following interest- 
ing specimen of Japanese English, 
which will be acceptable to all sta- 
dents of idiom :— 





“Tne PRONIBITION. 
“To be throwed ballast out of all 
ships in this port. 
“To be done any remain of ships 
at the outside of this port, and 
“To be fished and hunted in this 
port and shore. 
1st year of banyan. 
The Government 


at 
Nagasaky.” 


This singular mixture of English, 
Dutch, and Japanese idioms, will 
be found quite intelligible after a 
little study, but it stands in very 
unfavourable contrast with the Eng- 
lish spoken by the Japanese officials 
who have been told off for that pur- 
pose. They are not like the Chinese 
in this respect, for the English 
which they do speak is wonderfully 
accurate and pure, and is used by 
some of them with considerable 
fluency. On the other hand, Japan- 
ese is infinitely easier to learn than 
the Celestial tongue. It is almost 
impossible to help picking up a 
little of it, so characteristic, and 
yet so easy of pronunciation, are 
many of its words and pbrases. In 
this respect it is even easier than 
Italian and Hindostanee, though, 
as with the former language, difficul- 
ties accumulate upon the learner 
as he proceeds. It would be hard 
to avoid, even if one wished it, 
picking up such words as O ha-yo, 
“Good day,” or rather equivalent 
to that; Jigi jigi, “Make haste ;” 
Pigi pigi, “Go away ;” Ip-iocha, 
“Very good;” Kore wa gin sen 
nan muika? “How many dollars 
is this? 

The little artificial island of De- 
sims, to which the Dutch were for- 
merly confined, the wrestlers, the 
tea-houses, and the other lions of 
Nagasaki, have been already suffi- 
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ciently described, and I need only 
say that the houses are scrupulously 
clean; the ladies are indubitably 
fine-looking; and a_ bull-necked 
wrestler sufficiently proved that he 
could throw me over his head, 
though the operation was not en- 
tirely carried out. At this time o 
number of horses were being con- 
veyed for the China expedition from 
Kanagawa, in the neighbourhood 
of the capital, and it had been found 
that they fared ill upon the long 
and rough outer sea-passage. Con- 
sequently it was resolved, with the 
not very willing permission of the 
Japanese authorities, but under the 
guidance of pilots which they pro- 
vided, to try if a sailing vessel could 
be towed through the Suwo Nada, 
or Inland Sea of Japan—a passage 
which had been already explored 
by a Dutch steamer, and by H. M. 
steamer Cruizer. This inner pass- 
age rans from Nagasaki up the west 
and north coasts of Kiusiu, among 
the innumerable small islands which 
lie between it and the Gotto Islands. 
After a narrow strait at Hirado 
Island, there is a piece of clear sea 
at the north stretching out into the 
Corean Straits; thence by Wilson 
Island, and about the 34th paral- 
lel of north latitude, the course lies 
through a very narrow passage, not 
mere than a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, between Kiusiu and Nip- 
pon, into the Inland Sea, which is 
formed by these islands and that of 
Sikok, the principal ones of Japan. 
This Suwo Sea stretches from nearly 
181° longitude to a little beyond 
185°, and is from sixty to ten miles 
in breadth ; it is scattered over with 
numerous islands, and has two other 
entrances besides that just men- 
tioned—the Boungo Channel on the 
east, and the Kino wn the west, of 
Sikok. At its eastern extremity 
there is the most important port, 
Hiogo, which is to be opened to 
foreigners in 1863, beside Ohesaka, 
the greatest port of the empire, 
and at the mouth of the river En- 
gawa, on which stands the city of 
Miyako, the residence of the Mikado 
or Spiritual Emperor, and the great- 
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est commercial emporium in the 
“Land of the Rising Sun.” I gladly 
embraced the opportunity of guing 
through this sea, as that was really 
passing through a great portion of 
the interior of the country without 
encountering the almost insuper- 
able obstacles to which the traveller 
would otherwise be exposed. It was 
also of great interest to be able to 
see Ohosaka, which had not then 
been visited by any European in 
modern times, and which must afford 
by far the greater part of our future 
trade with Japan. 

The vessels selected for this some- 
what doubtful trip were the steamer 
Sydney of the Indian Navy, and the 
American ship Fanny M‘Henry, 
chartered to the British Govern- 
ment, but commanded by Captain 
Sinith, a young Virginian, and a 
most courteous and agreeable speci- 
men of the “ Old Dominion.” Leav- 
ing Nagasaki, or “Long Cape,” as 
its meaning implies, we soon reach- 
ed Hirado Island, and proceeded 
through a narrow passage of two or 
three miles in length, with a pretty 
sharp tarn in it, a fort on either 
side, and barely room for large ves- 
sels to pass. Here a rather exciting 
incident occurred. When we were 
about two-thirds through, and op- 
posite one of the forts, the tiller- 
chains of the steamer got jammed, 
and it came to a dead stop in the 
middle otf the channel. That was 
all very well for the steamer, which 
could keep itself pretty stationary ; 
but the twelve hundred ton ship be- 
hind had not only a great deal of way 
on it, but had also its topsails set; so 
there was no rest for it, and down 
it came towards the steamer, almost 
justifying the exclamation of a 
startled Irish sailor—‘ Jasus! we're 
into her.” It seemed as if the 
Fanny had no choice between run- 
ning down the tag or running her- 
self upon the rocks; but by the nar- 
rowest shave she managed to get 
past withont doing either. One of 
the hawsers by which the two ves- 
sels were attached was cut away in 
time, but in the confusion of the 
moment the other was allowed to 
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remain until it turned the head of 
the ship toward one of the sides 
of the passage, and shaved off the 
cabin windows of the steamer be- 
fore it snapped, from the strain 
upon it, with a noise like the report 
of a small cannon. Then there 
came a trying manouvre for the 
ship in which I was, With the 
wind still in her topsails, she flew 
across the narrow channel like a 
thing of life determined to dash 
itself in pieces against the opposite 
shore. But luckily our captain was 
a thorough seaman, and his crew 
were all active able-bodied English 
sailors. Never have I seen even a 
man-of-war more smartly handled, 
The men flew to the different ropes 
with wonderful speed, and the ves- 
sel was put about just in time to 
escape destruction; for, on looking 
over the stern, I saw it was only 
two or three feet from the sharp- 
pointed rocks which lined the shore. 
Even there the danger did not end. 
The water of the channel was too 
deep to allow of anchoring, and the 
current was too strong to allow of 
our lying-to; so there was nothing 
for it but to make a bold attempt 
to sail on, though the three Japan- 
ese pilots were all on board the 
steamer; and across the further en- 
trance, through which we had to 
take our perilous way, there was an 
ugly line of reefs. Fortune, how- 
ever, was in our favour, and we 
sailed safely through into more 
open water, where anchorage was 
found until the steamer again took us 
in tow. This adventure rather inter- 
fered with observations; but I saw 
there was a large town on the island 
of Hirado, with the residence of a 
Damio or prince, surrounded with 
trees and fortifications. The people 
on shore appeared quite stupified by 
the extraordinary, and, to them, in- 
explicable nature of our manceuvres. 
Perhaps they thought that a sudden 
fit of insanity had attacked the 


Fanny M‘Henry, or that our motions 
were preliminary to an attack upon 
their position. ; 

Towards evening we got pretty 
well clear of islands, and on our lett 
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“There gloomed the dark broad sea” 


of the Corean Strait. As it was 
too dark then to proceed farther, 
we steamed round and round till 
daylight, when we found our- 
selves beside Fiki Island, and off 
the western entrance of the In- 
land Sea. The mountains which 
stretched round were bolder, and 
with less wood upon them, than 
those passed on the previous day. 
The passage we had now to go 
through was that between the great 
islands of Kiusiu and Nippon; and 
the abundance of population began 
to show itself. There were num- 
bers of large janks, perfectly clean, 
elaborately carved, and each carry- 
ing a large beautiful white sail 
on a mast composed of various 
pieces of wood bound together with 
rings of iron, as is the case with the 
best class of English and American 
ships. The lower hills had plenty 
of wood; the sandy gravel of the 
shore was covered with trees and 
bushes to where it abruptly broke 
at the water’s edge; and there was 
sufficient bright blue sky, with a 
few white clouds floating across it, 
to give fine effects of light and 
shade on the forests and green 
fields which stretched up the hills 
behind, and on the great green 
rolling mountains beyond. On the 
right, as the passage began to nar- 
row, there was a Damio’s palace, 
and a large town, or a succession 
of villages, extending for several 
miles, and larger than Nagasaki. 
The junks which we saw did not 
appear to have any guns or stink- 
pots like those of China; for foreign 
trade, with its disorganizing infla- 
ence, had not been there to prepare 
the way for native piracy. The 
snug little bays and villages had 
quaint vessels lying before them, 
some of which were painted, gilded, 
and adorned with fine carved filagree 
work. The cottages of the smaller 
villages were shaped somewhat like 
the huts of the islands of the Pacific; 
but in the other villages there were 
good large houses, some of them 
double-storied, others with veran- 
dahs round, and steps leading up 
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to them. Every turn of our ship 
gave some new effect of scenery; 
and the chief impression conveyed 
was the beauty, the quietness, the 
peacefulness of this entrance to the 
Inland Sea, Surely we had reached 
“the haunts of ancient peace.” 


“T stood upon a shore, a pleasant shore, 
Where a sweet clime was breathed from a 


land 
Of fragrance, quietness, and trees, and flow- 
e 


Ts, 

Full of calm joy itwas ... 

Too full of joy and soft delicious warmth; 
So that I felt a movement in my heart 
Tochide and to reproach that solitude 
With songs of misery, music of our woes.” 


Such were the lines which occurred 
to my recollection in connection 
with this new sea and these plea- 
sant isles: for it is not likely that 
the Japanese will long be left un- 
disturbed in the happiness which 
they evidently enjoy beyond any 
other people. The rude music, not 
of our woes, but of Western activity, 
will soon disturb, and are already 
disturbing, the ancient arrange- 
ments of those happy isles, 

The town upon the right, on 
entering the channel, is called Ko- 
kurna, and after passing it the 
sunken rocks in the way are pointed 
out by tall erect stones, hat-shaped 
at the top. Indeed, all through 
the Inland Sea, sunken rocks are 
marked by stone shafts; and other 
means, such as lighthouses, have 
been employed to render navigation 
safe. Atter passing a junk-building 
yard, we came on another large 
town upon the left, called Simono- 
saki, with fine temples behind it 
embosomed in wood. In_ front 
there was an excellent stone sea- 
wall, with convenient piers, which 
might put Hong-Kong to shame, 
with .Jarge junks lying alongside of 
them. The whole town seemed to 
have turned out to gaze at us, and 
the wonder-struck crews of the 
native vessels raised their arms to 
us by way of salutation. Large as 
the town was, one cannot go & 
day’s sail up the waters in the 
neighbourhood of Canton without 
meeting half-a-dozen of the same 








size, or even larger. Japan by no 
means struck me as being so thickly 
populated as Ohina; and I should 
think Dr. Williams’s estimate of 
about twenty millions of people to be 
probably near the trath. 

After leaving Simono-saki, the 
passage began to open up into a 
wide loch, with lower, but still pic- 
turesque, hills on either side. It re- 
minded me strongly of lake Winder- 
mere, but had quite a number of 
beautiful wooded islets. Then it 
was that the Suwo Nada opened 
before us, and the mountains became 
dim in the distance, while a fresh 
cool breeze ruffled its inland waters, 
which had then scarcely been vexed 
by any foreign keels. It was some- 
thing to get into what, by a certain 
stretch of phraseology, might be 
called a “new sea;” but I believe 
we went down-stairs to discuss 
Shanghae fowls and drink claret-and- 
water. 

Proceeding down the Inland Sea, 
the south shore was about ten miles 
distant, and the north about fifteen. 
The white puckered sails of junks 
were plentitully scattered over the 
blue water, and their seamen exa- 
mined us through rather dim tele- 
scopes of native manufacture. On 
the south side the mountains were 
very high, rising up occasionally 
into volcano-like peaks. There was 
a good deal of wood and pasture 
upon them, bat also many barren 
streaks, especially near the shore, 
and the country was not so rich as 
it is on the other side of the Fiki 
Passage. Still, everywhere in Japan 
the amount of wood excites attention. 
The fields are surrounded by thick 
belts of tangled trees and bruash- 
wood, and the growth is preserved 
by a Japanese law, which requires 
every person who cuts down a 
tree to plant another instead. On 
the second day after entering we 
were surprised by observing an 
English-rigged cutter in the dis- 
tance, and for a moment enter- 
tained the fancy that perhaps Lord 
Dofferin, or some other adventur- 
ous English yachtsman, might be 
trying to grope his way before us 
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“into the bowels of Japan;” but it 
proved to be a vessel which one of 
the Damios had got on a foreign 
model. The Japanese have some 
wonderful antique-looking large ves- 
sels, in imitation of what must have 
been the Dutch build abont two 
centuries ago; but they are by no 
means backward in adopting im- 
provements which increase their 
command over their own seas. Al- 
realy they have several steamers, 
which they know well how to man- 
age, and very lately one of these 
crossed the Pacific, from San Fran- 
cisco to Yedo, managed entirely by 
Japanese officers and engineers, 
This disposition of theirs to adopt 
the machinery and also the arms 
of the West is very laudable; but 
it will enable them to keep their 
own internal trade by water in their 
own hands; and it will evidently 
make them much more formidable 
in war than the Chinese have ever 
been. In such a case they would 
probably draw further supplies of 
arms from Holland or America; 
and it is to be noticed that the 
policy of the United States in Japan 
—which country they were the first 
to open up in recent times, and 
which they are disposed to claim 
as a special field of their own—has 
been latterly in opposition to that 
pursued by the representatives of 
England aud France. 

After passing, on our right, the 
entrance of the Boungo Channel, 
which runs southwards to the open 
ocean, the Suwo Nada appeared to 
close up altogether, owing to the im- 
mense number of islands and islets— 


“Summer isles of Eden lying 
In dark purple spheres of sea.” 


Many of these were almost pyra- 
midal-shaped, and yet terraced, for 
purposes of cultivation, in an al- 
most impossible manner. We tried 
to anchor for the night quite close 
to a village on one of these islands, 
but could not get sufficiently shal- 
low water, though we almost brush- 
ed the shore. The people, and 
especially the women and children, 
came out in great numbers in boats 
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to see us, and were not backward 
in their salutations and exclama- 
tions of gratified surprise. They 
raised so loud a laugh when “the 
Doetor,” our black cook, showed 
his head over the bulwarks, that 
even that hardened individual was 
abashed, and withdrew, cursing, to 
his own sanctuary. A little way 
beyond there was anchorage in ten 
fatboms, and the passages opened 
up into pretty broad stretches of 
water between numerous islands, 
which sometimes formed quite a 
labyrinth. Every little bay had a 
village in it, and the bright ver- 
dure came down close to the water’s 
edge; but here and there a red 
barren hill looked as if it had been 
peeled of its vegetation. A sky so 
bright and blue, and -an air so dry 
and pure as that we then enjoyed, 
are rarely to be found anywhere. 
On the southern side the hills 
seemed to be composed chiefly of 
marl and limestone, with quarries 
in them; but as this, the fourth 
day of our voyage, drew on, the 
hills became very barren, being of 
hard rounded sandstone, only very 
imperfectly sprinkled over with 
bushes and trees. Some _ spots, 
however, were very beautiful, with 
wood running up grass-covered hills, 
like strips of dark embroidery on a 
light-green velvet mantle, while in 
the sandstone above the water’s 
edge there were wave-worn caves, 
which Don Juan and Haidée would 
not have despised. On the south, 
the high mountains of Sikok, 
crowned with white clouds, marked 
the coast-line. Possibly the pilots 
went unnecessarily about among 
the islands in order to make the 
navigation appear as intricate as 
possible; but, if not, they must 
have had the bump of locality most 
enormously developed in order to 
remember the way. On some of 
the more richly wooded hills there 
was table-land at the top, with 
green cultivated fields and tracts 
of warm sunny pasture spotted with 
littie black cattle. It being just 
after the close of the wet season 
(which was late this year), and in 
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the middle of summer, the country 
looked exceeding fresh and green. 
The variety and succession of views 
were too great to allow many of 
them being impressed upon the 
mind; and we felt as if making 
a rapid survey of a large picture- 
gallery or a long moving panorama, 
This kind of work is, after all, not 
very satisfactory. Goethe has said 
that, when he desired to understand 
the power of nature, he selected an 
eckschen, or little corner, for con- 
templation. A certain repose is 
necessary if we are to realise the 
life, the power of _nature, when 
manifested in the tréhslucent depth 
of air, the calm sleeping sea, the 
awful mountain-forms ; and to 
appreciate her wilder moods, she 
must be seen when shaken by her 
own fury, driving the clouds across 
the sky, lashing the waves into 
foam, and tossing the arms of the 
trees toward the darkened heaven. 
Passing into a picturesque loch, 
with high dark wooded hills around, 
and a mile or two in breadth, we 
noticed many fields interspersed 
among the trees and jungle. Ina 
small bay, just beyond, there was a 
large dock, substantially walled in, 
and a gently shelving sandy shore 
affording good anchorage. eve a 
number of old women came out to 
gaze at us in fishing sampans, look- 
ing out of their bleared old eyes in 
mute amazement at having lived to 
see the day. In a larger sea, on 
which we soon entered, bounded on 
the south by the high mountains of 
Sikok, and on the north by in- 
numerable islands, and with no vis- 
ible outlet to it, the barren redness 
of some of the hills rather aug- 
mented the brilliancy of the scene 
by adding another colour to the 
deep blue of the water, the bright 
blue of the sky, the forests’ dark 
green hue, and the white shining 
clouds lying along the mountain- 
tops. As we got on, however, not 
even the coast of Southern China 
could have presented a more sterile 
appearance; and from one of the 
mountains on the south there rose 
the yellow smoke of a volcano. 
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Suddenly another change; we were 
among small islands, lying close 
together, of soft rock worn by the 
sea into fretted caves, and covered 
thickly with green ferns. There 
were little bays with sandy beaches, 
and little cottages where one would 
gladly have made selection for a 
summer residence. The larger vil- 
lages had breakwaters and piers 
before them, indicating no small 
amount of enterprise and trade, 
From inquiries afterwards made, I 
found that the shores of this Inland 
Sea might affurd large quantities of 
oil and sugar—the former at three 
dollars for a Yub of about sixteen 
gallons, and the latter (refined and 
white) at about six cents a-pound. 
Firewood is also exceedingly cheap, 
is in abundance, and might be profit- 
ably taken over to China. 

The morning of our fifth day, as 
the anchor was being raised, pre- 
sented a most wonderful dawn. 
First a pale translucent green light 
filled the whole heaven, gradually 
changing into a deep ruddy brown, 
which seemed not so much to colour 
as to permeate water, islands, and 
sky, and from that softening into 
a celestial rosy red. Beside the 
white castle of a Damio, near which 
we had anchored, there was the tree- 
fringed Tocaido—the great road 
which rans the entire length of the 
three large islands of Japan. Here 
as elsewhere, where I had the op- 
portunity of travelling upon it, it is a 
fine white broad road, in excellent 
repair, with side-walks for fvot-pas- 
sengers, lines of trees on either side, 
and tea-houses at convenient dis- 
tances for the refreshment of tra- 
vellers. These houses have no fur- 
niture beyond the beautifully clean 
matting of their floors; but, when 
required, the wearied wayfarer will 
be provided with a stool of some 
kind, and with a quilt and a small 
bamboo pillow. Tea, rice, fish, and 
swect cakes are served by young 
female attendants, who take pleasure 
in making themselves as agree- 
able as possible, and whose appear- 
ance is often very charming, it not 
strictly beautiful in Western eyes, 


from their raddy complexions, finely. 
developed forms, desire to please 
and over-beaming cheerfulness, In. 
deed there was nothing which struck 
me so much everywhere, and with 
all classes in Japan, as the unmis- 
takable and unvarying happiness of . 
the people. Certainly, if that is to 
be the test of national success, they 
have surpassed all nations. Never 
did I hear a word spoken in anger, 
or behold a cross, uncomfortable 
look ; and their faces present either 
aspects of calm complacency, of 
smiling enjoyment, or of hearty 
amusement. If this be sometimes 
hypocrisy, it is a hypocrisy so like 
reality as to be quite as good as it, 
and quite undistinguishable from 
it. If hypocrisy, it is even more 
wonderful, and quite as admirable, 
as the reality could be; for the dis- 
play of suffering and annoyance is 
very disagreeable t» others, and 
society owes much to those who 
always present a smiling face, what- 
ever their internal feelings may be. 
In this respect our highest and 
most civilised classes resemble the 
people of the far East. 


“It may be we shall touch the Happy 
Isles,” 


when our spirits shall float into the 
serenity of other airs than those we 
breathe on earth; but he who has 
visited the country of the “ Sun’s 
Origin” has already had a foretaste 
of what they may be. 

Towards the east end of the 
Sawo Nada that sea opened out 
widely, and, leaving the Kino Chan- 
ne] on our right, we found ourselves 
in a vast bay, the shores of which 
were crowded with towns, villages, 
and white palaces, and the water 
all dotted over with innumerable 
junks making their way to or from 
the great port Ohosaka. The end 
of this bay forms a large semicir- 
cle, across which ran a ripple-line 
marking the influence of the fresh 
water from the river Engawa, which 
falls into it. On shore the semi- 
circle was occupied by the town 
of Ohosaka, extending apparently 
about ten miles, and diversified by 
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large white palaces surrounded with 
trees. A thick line of junks kept 
advancing into the river, showing 
that the trade of the place must 
be enormous; and as they followed 
the windings of the stream, their 
sails appeared to be moving among 
the trees on land. The fields to the 
left of the river as we faced the town 
were very low, and protected by 
large substantial sea-walls, Numer- 
ous junks were lying at anchor be- 
side similar walls raised for their 
protection, and lines of stakes point- 
ed out the way of entrance. Many 
of the janks were lying beside a 
large building, probably the custom- 
house; and near it there was a 
strong fortification, armed with can- 
non. The river appeared to be run 
off into numerous canals, which 
traversed the town in all directions, 
and were frequently crossed by ele- 
gant bridges, over which streams of 
passengers were passing. Though 
foreigners have not been at Ohosaka 
for long, it was visited by Jesuit 
missionaries in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; and it was in 
1614 that the Emperor Xogunsama 
drove away all Christians from it. A 
curious and interesting work, en- 
titled Ambassades vers les Empereurs 
du Japon, published at Amsterdam 
in 1680, mentions that at Ohosaka 
there was a “temple des diables,” 
where the Japanese adore a fright- 
fal statue, who wears a crown full 
of diamonds on the head of a bear. 
The narrator makes the important 
statement, that “Les Japonnais 
honorent des diables, et leur font 
toute sorte d’offrandes et de cniltes 
religieux, afin qu’ils ne leur fassent 
point de mal.” We steamed with- 
in two miles of the shore, and 
found there a depth of about five 
fathoms; but for many miles be- 
fore that the lead had given only 
from seven to five fathoms; 0, 
though the bay is exposed to the 
south-west, no very heavy sea could 
get into it; large vessels might ride 
out a storm from that quarter, and 
on other sides they are effectually 
protected. In the distance the 
mountains converge, forming the 
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valley of the Engawa, on whi 
forty miles off, is Mi tow ihe 
Capital "—where: the Mikado—* the 
Lord of the World”—or Spiritual 
Emperor, resides in a state of deified 
isolation, which would be perfect- 
ly intolerable were it not relieved 
by a large number of wives. The 
Siogoun, or Temporal Emperor, of 
course resides at Yedo—“ River's 
Door”—where the temporal busi- 
ness of the country is chiefly trans- 
acted; but Miyako is the greatest 
manufacturing place and commer- 
cial emporium of the*whole empire. 
None of the other ports can for a 
moment compare in size and im- 
portance with Ohosaka, or “ Great 
Board,” which had been rightly 
described, shortly before, by Dr. 
Williams, as “one of the largest 
cities in the empire, but not yet 
visited by any foreign ships.” Its 
great extent was not less striking 
than its appearance, so far as our 
glasses could determine, of prosper- 
ity and wealth. 

It was extremely provoking not 
to be able to land in order to visit 
this place, but that was strictly 
forbidden to us. I have no doubt 
it could have been done, notwith- 
standing the objections of Ja 
officials; and they would probably 
have allowed us to proceed nay- 
boen, or being there as if we were 
not there; but “the expedition ”"— 
o dignify our two vessels—had re- 
ceived orders not to allow any par- 
ties to land from it. So there was 
no help for it; and after going in as 
close as we deemed safe, we steam- 
ed for about ten miles along the 
north side of the bay to Hiogo, the 
placé which is to be opened to 
foreign trade in 1868, or even 
earlier if her Majesty’s Plenipo- 
tentiary can prevail on the Govern- 
ment to do so, as it has been found 
that the port of Neegata on the 
south coast is all but useless for 
commercial pu The shore, 
as we went along, was almost a con- 
tinuous stretch of villages, but soon 
rose up behind into mountainous 
cliffs, on one of which were two 
white houses that might have been 
. 
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the abodes of hermits. The port 
of Hiogo is formed by a neck of 
land running southward from the 
north shore, and so effectually pro- 
tected from the south-west winds, 
to which Ohosaka is _ exposed. 
There is very good anchorage at 
about four or five fathoms, and this 
depth of water is found quite close 
to the shore. Indeed, a platform 
might almost be run from the beach 
on to a vessel lying at anchor with 
short chain; and a few stone piers, 
such as the Japanese know so well 
how to construct, will make it one 
of the most commodious places 
in the world for shipping. It is 
quite close enongh to Ohosaka for 
the purposes of trade, and yet far 
enough off to allow the foreign resi- 
dents plenty of room to move about 
without annoying the inhabitants 
of the large town by their peculiar 
habits, and their disregard of all 
the manners which the Japanese 
regard as constituting politeness. 
The Japanese represent Ohosaka 


to be subject to very violent 
earthquakes, but the extent of the 
town and the size of many of the 


buildings go to contradict the state- 
ment. 

When anchoring for the night 
at Hiogo, our vessel, through mis- 
management on board the steamer, 
got in among some junks that were 
lying at anchor, and threatened to 
do them damage. It was very 
interesting to notice the extreme 
coolness and quietness displayed by 
the Japanese boatmen on this oc- 
casion. They exerted themselves 
manfully and ingeniously; but it 
‘was without any bustle, outcry, or 
apparent excitement. Even the 
author of Guy Livingstone would 
have been satisfied with their con- 
duct, and must have set them down, 
according to his theories, as aristo- 
cratic braves. During the evening 
a number of pegple from shore paid 
us visits; but they were all of the 


lower class; and one of them, I am 
sorry to say, demeaned himself so 
far as to steal a pepper-box. That, 
however, was the only thing taken, 
and otherwise no fault could be 


found with their demeanour; nor 
was their natural curiosity displayed 
in any impertinent manner. They 
seemed to know something about 
us, for many of them accosted us 
with the phrase, “ Jngleese Ipiocha,” 
and appeared to rejoice at the pros- 
pect of the very good English being 
settled in their neighbourhood. No- 
thing was to be got from them, even 
for itzebues, except some fish of an 
inferior kind. On leaving in the 
morning we had a practical illustra- 
tion of the closeness with which 
vessels might approach the shore; 
for, when attaching the hawsers and 
getting under way, the Fanny was 
allowed to drift so close in that 
it really looked as if one could jump 
from her on. to the beach. Cer- 
tainly Hiogo is to be the place for 
foreigners in Japan, and Nagasaki 
and Yokohama must hide their dim- 
inished heads before it. The mer- 
cantile houses will have their head- 
quarters there, and the waters of the 
Inland Sea will afford them delight- 
ful opportunities for boat and yacht 
excursions. But it will not do to 
anticipate, for the prospects of fo- 
reign trade in Japan have been all 
along somewhat doubtful, and now 
the recent attack on the residence 
of the British Minister at Yedo 
threatens new difficulties. The fact 
is, that the people of these islands 
are able to supply themselves with 
all that they know or wish for 
without going abroad for a single 
article, and their rulers are by no 
means anxious that wants should be 
created which can only be supplied 
from other countries, nor do they 
see that they are called on to supply 
silk or anything else to the rest of 
the world. The state of isolation 
in which their beautiful country 
has lain for two centuries has evi- 
dently been highly favourable to 
its internal development and enjoy- 
ment, so it is no wonder that they 
look upon the foreign intruders 
with disfavour, and throw very 
puzzling obstacles in our way, with- 
out committing themselves, as yet, 
to acts which would lead to open 
war. Their policy at present is, to 
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weary out foreigners by affected 
slowness of comprehension and diffi- 
culty of movement. LHlle est pleine 
de finesse sous Vapparence de bétise. 
This vis inertia of theirs has been 
calculated and used with great skill. 
They have not been able to under- 
stand the most simple matters, and 
the most urgent affairs have been 
treated with forms and ceremonies 
involving an enormous loss of time. 
Yet care has been taken to avoid 
giving open ground of offence. My 
individual opinion, however, is not 
only that the Japanese are ready to 
go to war with us, if they find they 
cannot otherwise protect their pecu- 
liar institutions from our innovating 
influence, but that, owing to their 
warlike character and the nature of 
their country, we shall find it no 
joke to deal with them on that plat- 
form. Perhaps it may be as well 
for us to consider, before having 
recourse to that ultima ratio some- 
times of fools as well as of wise 
kings, whether our representatives 
there, both officials and merchants, 
have not been rather putting the 
cart before the horse, fancying they 
had only to cry out “Sesame!” in 
order to open up the country and 
obtain all they desired. 

After leaving Hiogo we steered 
across the bay in a south-westerly 
direction toward the large island of 
Smoto and the Kino Channel. The 
weather this day rather increased in 
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heat, but still, though the 19th of 
July, it was never uncomfortable, 
the thermometer not rising above 
80° in the cabin. At the inner en- 
trance of the Kino Channel there 
were some forts of substantial ma- 
sonry commanding it, and a very 
large one in course of construc- 
tion. Some officials came out from 
these forts to make a report upon 
us, and kept up with us for some 
time in .a four-oared boat. We 
could see that they not only wrote 
down long descriptions of the fo- 
reign vessels, but also made draw- 
ings of them. Through the Kino 
we passed into the open sea on the 
southern coast of Japan, and on the 
second day saw the snow-streaked 
peak of the volcano Fusiama, the 
holy mountain of Japan, rising 
above high distant clouds. The 
white palaces of the Damios which 
we saw from the Inland Sea may 
have had their traditions and dread 
memories, the villages their simple 
but affécting tales, and the moun- 
tains their ancient legends; but to 
us these things were a sealed book. 
All that was open to us on which to 
report was the beautiful scenery of 
a succession of sea lochs unparal- 
leled in any other part of the world, 
and the indications of the existence 
of a large, industrious, comfortable, 
and almost wealthy population such 
as mountains and islands nowhere 
else present. 
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THE CRAMMING SYSTEM. 


Your defence, my Lord Pam, of the system of Oram, 
Is of all we have met with the best; 

Yet to cram, after all, if things rightly we call, 
Is, to bolt what we cannot digest. 


Now, although any meat we thus rapidly eat 
May be better than simple starvation, 

You'll allow that our food does us ten times more good 
When subjected to due mastication. 


A resemblance we find, betwixt body and mind, 
In this, as in some other matters ; 

And a wise man just looks to what’s read in our books, 
As he does to what’s put on our platters, 


Let us fancy the case, that a man for a place 
Was wanted by you or Lord Russell~ 

Not an everyday clerk, but a servant whose work 
Stood in need both of marrow and muscle ; 


Would it be a good plan, in selecting your man, 
To have dishes of beef, veal, and mutton, 

And to offer the prize, not to strength or to size, 
But to him who was most of a glutton? 


I suppose your tariff, besides mutton and beef, 
Would both poultry and pork introduce: 

Ham and turkey you’d count at a given amount, 
And have so many marks for a goose ! 


But a whole table d’héte shovelled over the throat, 
Though the quantity reached a high figure, 
Might yet be put in—to a very bad skin— 
And impart neither valour nor vigour. 


So a man or a boy may a twelvemonth employ 
In reading, and writing, and learning 

A lot of fine things, about Egypt’s old kings, 
That would show neither wit nor discerning. 
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Where the Memory’s strong other parts may be wrong ; 
And if chiefly that talent you nourish, 

Oan you hope that the Soul will assert her control, 
Or that Reason and Judgment will flourish ? 


A child overfed with the wholesomest bread, 
Will have met not a boon but a curse ; 

And still less will it thrive, or at manhood arrive, 
If it’s once overlaid by its Nurse. 


So a man’s mother-wit will not profit a bit 
If his teaching is huddled and hurried ; 

It will prostrate be laid, like the famed Roman Maid, 
Beneath her own ornaments buried. 


Besides, you must own, ’tis not reading alone 
That wll fit us for life and its labours: 

We must have at command eye and ear, foot and hand, 
For serving the Queen or our neighbours. 


Then, Statesmen, look to it, and don’t overdo it, 
Nor promote mere mechanieal merit: 


Try to find out the test which will get for us best 
Sense, diligence, talent, and spirit. 
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M. Ervest Renan enjoys a con- 
siderable reputation amongst the 
present literati of France; perhaps 
in the school of thinkers to which 
he belongs, no one ranks higher. 
He may be described as of the phi- 
losophic party, standing, for in- 
stance, in very decided contrast 
to M. Montalembert. The two 
volumes of his works which we 
have selected for some comment are 
of a class apart from the rest: they 
are a collection of bis criticisms 
upon the works of others. But they 
are not, on this account, of a more 
ephemeral character than other writ- 
ings by which he may be better 
known; and they have the advan- 
tage of revealing very distinctly the 
temper, disposition, and mode of 
thinking peculiar to the man; and 
M. Renan is one of those men whom 
it is worth knowing, whether we 
agree or differ from him. 

Essays of this description, written, 
in the first place, for the periodical 
press, but with the design of a sub- 
sequent and separate publication, 
form, as well in France as in Eng- 
and, some of the most attractive 
literature of the age. In this in- 
stance, the mature judgment of -a 
scholar’ and a philosopher, on sub- 
jects of profound interest, is en- 
grafted agreeably and briefly on the 
criticism of some celebrated or po- 
pular writer. But M. Renan not 
only with great skill analyses and 
delineates the minds of others; he 
has, in these volumes, given us, 
designedly or undesignedly, a very 
complete portraiture of himself—of 
his own modes of thought on many 
subjects—of his own philosophical 
temperament ;—in short, of every- 
thing which constitutes the intel- 
lectual character of a man. After 
reading his criticisms upon others, 
we become as well acquainted with 
the critic himself as with any of 
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the authors on whom he exercises 
his fine analytical discrimination, 
In making these volumes, therefore, 
the groundwork for some obser- 
vations, we feel none of that diffi- 
culty which attends upon criticis- 
ing the critic, who generally effaces 
himself behind the author he re- 
views; we feel ourselves, on the 
contrary, in the presence of a man 
of original character and powers, 
who takes this method of deliver- . 
ing his opinions on various subjects, 
And the subjects he treats are, with 
a few exceptions, such as reveal to 
us the philosophy of the writer— 
the mode in which he has finally 
resolved to regarg human life and 
the great problems of society. 

M. Renan is not the mere man 
of letters, he is an earnest and in- 
dependent thinker. If the Liberal 
or any other party claim him as 
their own, it does not follow that 
they will find him a champion of 
their views on all subjects. Quite 
the reverse. He is liberal, and he 
is conservative, where and when he 
sees fit. A keen appreciator of the 
value of physical science, and of its 
method of inquiry, he yet makes 
indignant stand against every ten- 
dency to materialism. Although he 
is no enemy—as who could be?— 
to those industrial arts which in- 
crease the wealth, and comfort, and 
all that is called the prosperity of a 
nation, he yet protests most ener- 
getically against confounding this 
species of prosperity with the true 
greatness and real progress of man. 
He will not intrust to them the 
cause of human progression, Even 
those who would enter into vigor- 
ous and uncompromising contro- 
versy with him on some of his 
opinions would admire the philo- 
sophic temper, the perfect candour 
of the man. In the old controversy 
between reason and revelation he 
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sides with those who find in the 
reason or instincts of humanity the 
ultimate basis for their religious 
convictions; but if, on this account, 
we should expect to meet in M. 
Renan with an active antagonist to 
that great traditional scheme of 
Catholicism which occupies and dis- 
ciplines the popular mind of France, 
we should be greatly mistaken. No 
man appears to be more vividly im- 
pressed with the many elevating 
and tender influences of that re- 
ligious system. No man is more 
ready to admit that, whatever his 
own opinions may be, those opinions 
are as nothing when weighed in the 
balance against the manifest wants, 
tendencies, and aspirations of man- 
kind. He knows that the attitude 
of mind of the incessant inquirer 
after truth—by which the philoso- 
pher is supposed to be distinguished 
—can belong only toafew. While 
claiming freedom for such inquirers, 
he has no expectation and no wish 
that they should take the place of 
teachers of the multitude. They 
could not give to that multitude 
their own thoughtfulness: they 
would give their doubts, but not 
that spirit of inquiry which invests 
doubt itself with a sacredness. Per- 
sonally, we know nothing of M. 
Renan; but there has not often 
come before us a writer whom we 
should be more disposed to select 
as a type of the philosophic mind. 
This is a very different thing from 
saying that M. Renan is himself a 
great philosopher, or that we should 
accept him as an authority on all 
points. Those to whom we give 
the title of great, are those who have 
made some signal addition to the 
realm of human knowledge. It is 
simply as a type of the highly cul- 
tivated mind that we should speak 
of M. Renan. Men who do great 
things—who make these conquests 
for us in the realms of human know- 
ledge, or who forge new armour 
and new weapons by which such 
conquests may be made—are not 
always distinguished by a complete- 
ness of culture. The efforts they 
have made in one direction have 
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probably developed some faculty 
disproportionately, and left others 
unexercised. Both in body and 
mind greatest strength does not 
always accompany or imply the 
most exact symmetry of form. Vul- 
can himself, though a god, and forg- 
ing armour for the gods, was re- 
presented as lame—by which we 
understand that the great workman 
was tethered to his smithy: it is 
the more idle Mercury who flies 
through all regions of space, and 
who himself is the perfect model of 
grace and beauty. 

There is a tone of philosophic de- 
spondency heard faintly throughout 
these Essays which will win the 
sympathy of very many readers, 
The tone is of one who has sought 
for trath, and has not found it, and 
who yet holds that the search for 
truth is the greatest good and the 
most exalted occupation that can 
fall to the lot of any individual. 
Such tone, we say, is sometimes 
heard; at other times a confidence 
is expressed in a few great results, 
which stand, he thinks, the test of 
severest examination. But, hope- 
ful or despondent, his is not the 
mind that so limits itself to its own 
conclusions as to find no beauty, 
worth, or honesty in the convictions 
of others. He is far removed from 
that type of the French philosophe 
—now, we hope, almost extinct— 
from that most exclusive of thinkers, 
who, having once satisfied himself 
that certain beliefs were delusions, 
had no particle of respect or sym- 
pathy for them as they still existed 
in the minds of others, to whom 
they were sacred truths. Though 
he would not allow it to obstruct 
his own path, yet where there is an 
error which has a virtue under it, 
M. Renan would not go out of his 
way to displace it. If the verdure 
of his neighbour’s field should be 
somehow connected with the rude 
stones that cover it, and which con- 
trive to detain the moisture on the 
ground, he is not the systematic 
and pedantic improver who would 
rush into that neighbour’s field to 
remove these manifest obstructions 
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to the plough. Not his the pre- 
sumption that would project his 
own mind as a type for all others. 
Claiming freedom of inquiry and 
freedom of utterance, and asserting 
loudly that on these must depend 
the intellectual life and progress of 
a people, he is yet one of the first 
to acknowledge that the simple re- 
sults of pbilosophy suffice only to 
the philosopher himself. To the 
present existing multitude they are 
but barrenness, and a negation of 
those hopes and fears—of those fears 
especially—by which they have dis- 
ciplined themselves into some vir- 
tue. He shuns polemical discus- 
sion, and abjures an indiscriminate 
desire to make proselytes: he thinks 
the duty of those who are more 
wise and learned than the crowd is 
“to express with candour the result 
of their studies, without seeking to 
trouble the conscience of those who, 
are not called to the same life as 
himself.” He would not inten- 
tionally weaken the foundation on 
which the morality of more simple- 
minded or more imaginative men 
than himself is seen to rest; but 
the gradual permeating influence of 
a truth once spoken he has no wish, 
no power, to arrest. This, he be- 
lieves, must be ultimately benefi- 
cent. For this he would willingly 
be responsible, if any individual 
could, without presumption, assume 
to himself a personal responsibility 
for the irresistible progress of truth. 
A fervent faith, he remarks, must 
needs resent all attack upon it; and 
he who has cultivated a philosophic 
temper, and who understands the 
value, to society and to the indi- 
vidual, of a fervent faith, will in 
some measure sympathise even with 
the anger he may unavoidably pro- 
voke. He regrets that he cannot 
share in that energy of the religious 
sentiment which on this occasion 
goes forth in indignation against 
himself. “The greatest penalty,” 
writes M. Renan, “ by which a man 
who has raised himself above the 
multitude expiates his exceptional 
position, is this of feeling himself 
isolated from the great religious 
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family (who are, without doubt, the 
best souls of the world), and know- 
ing that those very persons, with 
whom he would desire above all 
others to be in happy communion, 
are compelled to regard him as per- 
verted or corrupt.. One must be. 
very sure and confident of one’s self 
not to be troubled at heart when 
women and children join their hands 
and their prayers and cry, Believe as 
we do! There is one consolatory 
thought; this separation between 
simple hearts and the critically re- 
flective mind, is the sad necessity 
of the age we are traversing, and 
there is a region common to all pious 
and elevated spirits, and in which 
those even who condemn each other 
often encounter without suspecting 
it,—that ideal city of which the 
seer in the Apocalypse gives a mo- 
mentary glimpse when he speaks of 
a multitude that none could number, 
of every tribe, of every nation, of 
every tongue, all proclaiming with 
harmonious voice the one symbol 
in which they all unite, * Holy, holy, 
holy, who is, who has been, who 
will be!’” 

M. Renan, in his own system of 
philosophy, appears to agree with 
Kant both in the impotence of the 
speculative reason to attain to 
religious truth, and also in the 
sure foundation that remains to us 
in the conscience, or what Kant 
called the practical reason. We 
would by no means plunge ourselves 
or our readers into the wide con- 
troversy which the very enuncia- 
tion of these propositions suggests, 
but we may be permitted to say 
that we do not ourselves share in 
that profound distrust of the human 
reason, when engaged in the great 
problem of religious truth, which 
this system teaches. And it is for- 
tunate for us that we can hold 
tenaciously to certain great convic- 
tions attained, as we say, by the 
exercise of the reasoning facul- 
ty; for we have never been able 
to regard the conscience, or the 
sentiment of responsibility, as it- 
self the primary basis for religious 
belief. This appears to us to be 
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the result of some prior conviction. 
The idea that we originally perceive 
God—so to speak—through the 
sentiments of the conscience, just 
as we perceive the sun in heaven 
through our susceptibility to light 
(in neither case the object itself 
being otherwise known than thtough 
sensibilities of our own), is of a very 
subtle order, and gives to those who 
can embrace it a sure and lofty po- 
sition; but it does not seem to us 
authorised by the history of man- 
kind, or the progress of religion, or 
to be in harmony with what little 
we do know of the nature and de- 
velopment of human feeling. The 
sentiment of duty towards a super- 
natural Being can hardly be devel- 
oped till the existence of that Being 
is known or suspected. We hold 
that the knowledge or imagination 
must precede the sentiment, and not 
the sentiment itself reveal its own 
object. M. Renan, however, ap- 
parently thinks otherwise. In_ his 
preface to the Essais de Morale et 
de Critique, he says— 

“These papers, now united in one 
volume, have, so far as their sub- 
jects are concerned, no necessary con- 
nection. They have little in com- 
mon but the one sentiment which has 
presided over all—namely, that mo- 
rality is par excellence the grave reality 
of this world, and suffices of itself to 
give to life its meaning and its aim. Im- 
penetrable clouds hide from us the secret 
of this world, whose reality at once forces 
itself upon us, and yet startles and op- 
presses us; it is a Proteus which no 
science binds, and no language can ex- 
press. But there is one indisputable 
foundation for faith that no scepticism 
can invalidate, and where man will find 
to the end of his days a secure refuge 
from all his uncertainties: the good is 
the good, and evil is evil. In order to 
love the one and to hate the other no 
system is requisite: here is given us the 
one only means by which man can com- 
prehend anything of the problem of his 
origin and his destiny. When Kant, the 
Aristotle of modern times, carried his 
criticism to the very root of human in- 
telligence, resolved not to arrest his 
course till he stood before the indisput- 
able, he found nothing clear but the 
sentiment of Duty. In the presence of 
this sovereign revelation doubt was no 
longer possible. On this solitary basis of 
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the conscience, the inflexible critic recon- 
structed all that he had previously de- 
stroyed. God, peligion tae the 
reason presented to him involved in con- 
tradictions, appeared now, beyond the 
field of controversy, in a pure calm light, 
resting not on syllogisms, but on the 
invincible wants of human nature, and 
imperatively removed from all discus- 
sion. This bold and noble recantation 
(volte-face) in the German thinker is 
the history of all those who have tra- 
versed with much energy the circle of 
thought. Object of an eternal dispute 
for our reasoning—of evident intuition 
for the moral sentiment-—religion thus 
becomes the property of those who are 
worthy of it, and who find its demon- 
stration in a voice, listened to with do- 
cility in their own hearts.” 

But our German Aristotle has at 
this moment very few adherents— 
very few who accept both his scepti- 
cism and his faith. There are mul- 
titudes who are ready to take the 
voice of their own conscience as the 
utterance to them of religious truth ; 
but these would be startled if they 
were to be told that this was the 
sole ground they could possess for 
any religious conviction. If this 
were insisted on, they would find 
themselves, not in the presence of 
an indisputable truth, but of a me- 
taphysical controversy of a most 
stubborn character. That a good 
life is a sure refuge from perplexed 
cogitations, is what we are quite 
ready, and happy, to believe. Bat 
that the human conscience contains 
in itself intuitively all the great 
truths we are seeking, is a meta- 
physical theory which may have its 
most intelligent partisans, but which 
certainly cannot be proposed as @ 
harbour of refuge against meta- 
poe discussion. We most readi- 
y accord our sympathies to those 
who, having been disappointed in 
their speculative inquiries, take re- 
fuge in a good human life as the 
one certain end they can propose 
to themselves. So it be not the 
mere thinking of a good life, but 
the actual thing itself, this ex- 
pedient will not fail them. To him 
who leads a good life, doubt itself 
is not incompatible with tranquillity 
of mind. But he who, after having 
been beaten back from the region of 
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speculative truth, imagines that he 
can return in triumph on the force 
of some moral sentiment or moral 
intuition, is surely deluding bim- 
self. An intuition about which two 
philosophical parties can honestly 
dispute, gives no _ standing-place 
that is above the waves of contro- 
versy. But into these abstract dis- 
cussions we had no intention to 
enter: our mention of the. philo- 
sophic temper of M. Renan has led 
us accidentally ints» some notice of 
his philosophic opinions. 

M. Renan is no flatterer of the 
age in which we live. He makes 
indignant protest against what he 
regards as one of its prevailing 
errors—the confounding the mate- 
rial prosperity with the true great- 
ness of a people. He thinks that 
the advantages which accrue from 
our progress in the industrial arts 
are greatly over-estimated—are so 
magnified as to hide from us the 
necessity of a moral progress, on 
which, indeed, the destiny of a 
nation must ultimately depend. It 
is rare to find in a Frenchman such 
energetic denunciations as M. Re- 
nan deals forth against the too fri- 
volous, the too worldly and irreli- 
gious, temper of the age. Perhaps, 
however, at the present time, it is 
rather from a French than an Eng- 
lish philosopher that we might ex- 
pect this strain; the worship of 
wealth and luxury being, according 
to all reports, at its very height in 
France under the Imperial régime, 
and extremes of this kind having a 
constant tendency—thanks to that 
inherent energy of the human mind 
which cannot be altogether sup- 
pressed—to produce a reactionary 
movement in an opposite direction. 
The higher aims and aspirations 
which have been neglected till they 
seem in danger of being forgotten, 
find some ardent champions, call 
forth some enthusiastic defenders 
—Stoics of Christians—who revive 
them for the world. Here is M. 
Renan’s calm but severe judgment 
of his own times— 


“ Agreeing with M. de Secy on the 
serious dangers to which modern society 
lies exposed, from the loss of certain 
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energetic virtues which constituted the 
strength of the antique world, I yet 
differ from him a little in his manner of 
appreciating the intellectual movement 
of our epoch. I think that no age has 
seen farther, or so far, as ours, into the 
true theory of the universe and of hu- 
manity; | think there are in some thou- 
sands of our contemporaries more pene- 
tration of mind, more delicacy of pereep- 
tion, more true philosophy, and a more 
enlightened morality, than‘you could ex- 
tract from all the past ages of mankind, 
But this rich culture, to which, in my 
opinion, no antiquity, heathen or Chris- 
tian, can show anything comparable, has 
very little influence on the age: it stands 
apart. A gross materialism, which looks 
at everything from the point of view of 
its immediate utility, tends more and 
more to take the supreme direction of 
the human mind, and to throw into the 
shade what serves only to satisfy our 
taste for the beautiful, or our thirst for 
pure truth. Cares of a quite domestic 
kind, which oceupied our ancestors but 
little, have become our most serious 
concern, and take the place of more 
manly anxieties. Now, whether we 
adopt the language of religion or philo- 
sophy, it is equally true that man is 
born for some ideal end, some purpose 
which transcends our pleasures and our 
interests. Does our material progress 
approximate us to this end? Does the 
world, in general, become more intelli- 
gent, more honest, more devoted to true 
liberty, or more susceptible to the beau- 
tiful? That is the question. One may 
believe in progress without sharing in 
that dangerous optimism which can see, 
without feeling of shame or indignation, 
any meanness or humiliation of charac- 
ter, if only such humiliation can present 
itself as favourable to certain improve- 
ments in our material comforts. Ameti- 
orations of this kind must surely ap- 
pear, to every man of liberal education, 
& poor compensation for the loss of 
those higher sentiments which alone 
make life desirable, which alone give to 
it a value and a meaning.”—Lssais de 
Morale et de Critique, p. 20. 


This tone of complaint we find 
often repeated; and though we pre- 
sume it applies more especially to 
France, where the extinction of 
political liberty and of the opportu- 
nity of leading a great public life, 
has given an undue predominance 
to Inxury, it is not intended by M. 
Renan to be restricted to his own 
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country. And indeed there is no 
nation that might not examine itself 
as to the real value of some of these 
arts and inventions which we boast 
so loudly. The thoughts and emo- 
tions actually clustered about any cir- 
cumstance or incident constitute es- 
sentially our human life, not any mo- 
dification of these circumstances, A 
certain proficiency, for instance, in the 
arts of building and fabricating furni- 
ture, is necessary for civilisation, for 
the development of the amenities of 
life; but the feelings which gather 
round a dwelling-place, and make it 
a home, are not much improved or 
heightened by changing deal boards 
into mahogany, or by any of the 
ingenious devices of upholstery. 
‘“‘Man,” says M. Renan, “is a divine 
being only in his soul, Let him realise 
in some measure a moral and intellec- 
tual ideal, and the end of his existence 
is attained. Nothing is indifferent that 
can help him forward to this end. But 
it is a grave error to think that improve- 
ments of a material kind, which lead to 
no progress in the mind or the heart, 
can, have any real value. External 
things are valuable for the human sen- 
timents they elicit. Any ordinary gar- 
den shall now enclose those splendid 
flowers that were formerly confined to 
royal conservatories; but what avails 
all this horticultural luxury if the sim- 
plest flowers of the field, such as God 
made them, spoke better to the heart 
of man, and awoke in him a more 
genuine love of nature? The women of 
our day may dress as queens did for- 
merly; what matters it if they are 
neither more beautiful nor more amia- 
ble? The means of pleasure are infi- 
nitely multiplied; what matters it if 
ennui and satiety poison them, and if 
the poverty of our fathers was happier 
and more gay? Has the progress of 
intelligence been in proportion to that 
of industry? Does edueation amongst 
us take a large and liberal direction? 
Have men’s characters grown in force 
and elevation? Do we find in our gene- 
ration of maukind an increase of dignity, 
of nobleness, of intellectual culture, of 
respect for truth, cf solicitude in the 
formation of their own opinions, of firm- 
ness against the seductions of wealth 
and power? TI will not attempt to 


answer ; I will content myself with as- 
serting that in these true progress must 
consist.” 
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M. Renan does all he can to guard 
himself here against misconstruc- 
tion. He is prepared to admire the 
triumphs and achievements of in- 
dustrial art, but he will not give to 
these a place which is due only to 
the triamphs and achievements of 
the human soul. He recalls to mind 
that ‘‘the progress of industry does 
not run parallel, in history, with 
progress in the fine arts, or in true 
civilisation; for the two nations in 
which art attained its highest de- 
velopment, Greece and Italy, were 
strangers to the refinements pro- 
duced by industrial skill.” He has 
no sweeping condemnation of his 
age. It does not tend in any 
marked manner, he thinks, towards 
good or evil; it tends especially to- 
wards mediocrity: it sinks down, in 
its easy arm-chair, into a contented 
mediocrity of thought and feeling. 
Men have become effeminate, not 
in their physical but their mental 
habits. M. Renan makes an obser- 
vation which, we suspect, in this 
country, would be generally op- 
posed; he thithks the influence of 
women has been carried too far in 
moulding the tastes of men. Affairs 
which we are accustomed to consi- 
der as the province of women, oc- 
cupy a disproportionate space in 
society at large. If this be the case, 
it is plainly no fault of womankind, 
who are labouring in their own un- 
mistakable vocation, when they 
contribute all they can to the ele- 
gance of life—it is the fault of men 
for becoming too effeminate. “ But,” 
says M. Renan, “it cannot be de- 
nied that this predominance des 
soins domestiques, displacing more 
manly passions, contributes to & 
littleness in modern society, disturbs 
the grander proportions of human 
activity.” There may be some trath 
in the observation. Though the 
influence of women in modern so- 
ciety’ has been, on the whole, of 
incalculable advantage, yet, like 
most other excellent things, that in- 
fluence may be carried too far. It 
has apparently made man too solici- 
tous about home and _ farniture, 
and all that pertains to elegance or 
ostentution. It has bound many 
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a man, fit for better things, to the 
endless toil of adding pound to 
pound, and acre to acre. It pro- 
duces also a certain cowardice in 
the sphere of speculative opinion. 
From being arbiters of elegance, 
they become rulers in the higher 
realms of thonght! That demo- 
cracy of religious opinion, which in 
every country of Europe tends to 
degrade and depress the intellectual 
character of our faith, has its chief 
strength in the influence of women. 
Here, in England, when we speak 
of Exeter Hull as a power, we are 
really speaking of the influence of 
women, and those teachers, of 
course, who have addressed them- 
selves with success to the female 
mind. 

There is another topic on which 
M. Renan wonid have from the 
English reader a more decided and 
hearty concurrence. He is energe- 
tically opposed to that centralisa- 
tion, to that elaborate administra- 
tion, which, emanating from the 
highest power in the State, pro- 
mises to accomplish,*in the most 
perfect manner, all the ends of gov- 
ernment, but, in fact, entails upon 
a people the loss of individual free- 
dom, and the liberty of spontaneous 
association. These simple govern- 
ments, so strong in their unity, ap- 
proach us with the tempting offer 
to do everything for us, and end by 
incapacitating us to help ourselves, 
M. Renan takes to task the Liberal 
pasty in France for their con- 
tempt of traditional rights—those 
inherited rights, whether of indivi- 
duals or corporations, to which the 
general government (of a monarch 
or a senate) has to accommodate 
itself; rights which, in defiance of 
all logic, assert an independent 
foundation of their own, and do 
not acknowledge themselves to be 
the mere creatures of a state policy, 
determining for the good of ‘the 
society. 


“The error of our Liberal school,” 
writes M. Renan, “is the having ima- 
gined that it was an easy task to create 
liberty by an effort of reasoning and 
reflection, and of not having perceived 
that a political arrangement 1s not se- 
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eure unless it has an historical basis, 
Under the predominance of an idea 
very like that which has governed 
China for ages, by the illusory opinion 
that the best government is that which 
is rationally organised, as one consistent 
scheme for the good of the whole, it 
forgot the due respect for the individual, 
and for existing rights. It did not per- 
ceive that all its efforts could end only 
in a good administration, never in liber- 
ty, since liberty results from a right 
tiat is felt to be anterior and superior 
to that of the state, which never recog- 
nises itself as a mere deduction from 
abstract and general propositions. 

‘Of the two schemes of polity which 
will for ever share the world between 
them—the one founding itself on ab- 
stract right, the other on prior posses- 
sion—France, the country of logic and 
of large and generous ideas, has always 
chosen the first. Who shall dare to 
convert this into a reproach, since it is 
to this glorious fault that she owes the 
splendour of her history and the sym- 
pathy of the whole human race? But 
such is the subtle nature of our social 
developments, that the nation which, 
with a perfect sincerity, desired to la- 
bour for the liberty of the human race, 
was, on that very account, rendered in- 
capable of founding her own liberty.” 


M. Renan proceeds to show that 
Frenchmen have always had the 
desire for one great uniform organ- 
isation. Equality in the eye of the 
law, and the law emanating from 
one central source, has been and is 
the ideal of the Frenchman, Eng- 
lishmen, it seems, with more re- 
stricted ideas, with minds which 
look more often to their parish than 
to the nation, add to this desire of 
equality in the eye of the law the 
wish to have some hand in making 
and administering the law itself. 
If this be true, and if the Liberal 
party in France did not find in the 
people any attachment to indi- 
vidual or local rights, they are not 
to blame for neglecting to build 
their system where no foundation 
existed for building on. Their er- 
ror was merely theoretical. There 
were no actual traditions which 
could be made available. 

Nothing can, indeed, be more 
logical than a scheme of govern- 
ment founded on the simple abstract 
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principle of the good of the whole. 
The mischief is, that ‘those who 
proceed upon this principle have 
almost always had a tendency to 
over-govern. In reality, the fault 
lies here, and not in their abstract 
principle. The difficult question is 
to draw the line that excludes the 
action of the state, or the inter- 
ference of the legislature. What 
France wants at this moment is a 
public opinion which would hedge 
in a few great subjects from the 
control of the state; a public opin- 
ion in which it is declared that it is 
for the good of the whole that a 
freedom of action, that a freedom 
of voluntary association, should be 
left to individuals on certain great 
matters—as commerce, education, 
and whatever pertains to the higher 
cultivation of the mind. Such pub- 
lic opinion, however, to be effective, 
should be combined with the public 
spirit that is not daunted by a little 
additional trouble. To have every- 
thing arranged for you by the state 
—to be spared from any collision 
with your neighbours, a_ strong 
police marshalling us all en queue— 
has its temptations. Men are more 
easily drilled into an obedience of 
this kind, than trained to the capa- 
city for free association. 

A favourite subject of M. Renan, 
and that perhaps to which he has 
devoted the greatest share of his 
attention, is the history of religion. 
One of these volumes, tudes d’ His- 
wire [eligieuse, is entirely devoted, 
as its title imports, to this most in- 
teresting of topics. The papers in 
this volume, though written on dif- 
ferent occasions, and with different 
degrees of amplitude, are so arranged 
as to carry the reflective mind down 
the main current of this history. 
The “Religions of Antiquity,” the 
“People of Israel,” the “Lives of 
Christ,” the “Saints,” “Calvin,” 
“ Channing”—these titles are sufli- 
cient to lead the mind from the 
earliest known form of religion to 
its latest development in the last 
born of our civilisations. It is as if the 
hand of a master just touched the 
strings here and there down through 
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the whole compass of the instrument. 
Our space will not permit us to fol- 
low him even through the whole of 
this rapid prelude, but on two or 
three of these essays we can afford 
to pause for a little time, and we shall 
not find the time misspent. 

The first essay, on the Religions of 
Antiquity, was written @ propos of 
M. Gnuigniant’s translation (with 
additions and improvements) of 
Creuzer’s work on the mythology of 
Greece. M. Renan takes a mid- 
way course between the exaggerated 
symbolism of Creuzer and the hard 
and cynical views of some of his 
opponents, who will see nothing in 
Greek mythology but empty fictions 
invented by a succession of poets, 
good and bad. 

When, in the later years of the 
Roman empire, men who had some 
tincture of philosophy attempted to 
reconstruct a religion out of the 
traditions of paganism, they gave to 
the popular fable their own philoso- 
phical interpretation. They could 
proceed in no other way. Never- 
theless, it was manifest that the 
fable, if it so-pleased them, might 
be interpreted in twenty different 
ways—that it lay there, in fact, at 
the mercy of the philosopher, to be 
reanimated by whatever wisdom he 
could supply. It was like a Swe- 
denborgian’s interpretation of the 
Old Testament: the occult meaning 
might be anything they pleased. 
The very supposition that the origi- 
nal framers of the fabulous history 
had any abstract truth in their 
minds, which they expressed in this 
highly figurative manner, is of a 
most hypothetical character. The 
truth that suggested the fable was 
probably some simple natural fact, 
patent to the senses. In some in- 
stances, and after many such fables 
had been invented, it is conceivable 
that a few far-reaching minds may 
have used a language of fables at 
once to express and to conceal some 
abstract or general thoughts. But 
what these thoughts were, who can 
guess? or who can know when he 
has guessed rightly ? 

When Obristianity had completely 
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triumphed over paganism, there was 
no longer any desire to elevate its 
fables into an expression of abstract 
truths. For a long time after the re- 
vival of classical learning, European 
scholars condescended to collect and 
put together wild, absurd biographies 
of heathen gods and _ goddesses, 
simply because the knowledge of 
them was necessary to the under- 
standing of Greek and Latin poets. 
These mythological fictions had for 
them no deeper interest. Greek and 
Latin poets had themselves treated 
them as mere fictions, to be told and 
decorated with what skill and taste 
they could bring to the task. Why 
should a Christian critic take any 
further concern with them? 

But when the study of the early 
ages of mankind came to be pur- 
sued with greater earnestness, it 
was felt that this contempt of pagan 
fables, as the mere fabrication of 
poets, was as little satisfactory as 
the elevation of them into symbolic 
expressions of abstract thought. 
There was an earlier form of these 
fables in which they really formed 
a religious belief. This religious 
belief was worthy of being studied, 
more especially as it was for a long 
time held by nations distinguished 
for their political institutions, and 
for their cultivation of the fine arts. 
We know not who, amongst the more 
thoughtful scholars of Germany, has 
the credit of having first led the 
way to a deeper study of ancient 
mythology ; but the name of Creuzer 
is generally associated with this 
movement. As might be expected, 
one whose task was in some mea- 
sure to rehabilitate Paganism, and 
to relieve it from the sort of con- 
temptuous study hitherto bestowed 
upon it, was carried into an opposite 
extreme—transforming everywhere 
the fiction into a symbol of some 
truth. This, of course, gave rise to 
abundant controversy. Other ques- 
tions as to the origin of Greek my- 
thology—whether it was native to 
Greece—whether it arose amongst 
an Eastern people in whom a simple 
worship of nature had existed— 
whether the Greek pantheon had 
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not been constructed by a conquest 
and agglomeration of what were 
originally the chief gods and god- 
desses of distinct people—were 
raised by Creuzer’s great work. It 
soon found several potent and learned 
adversaries, some of whom, with a 
scholarship equal to its own, advo- 
cated a quite opposite view, and de- 
clared that nothing could be known, 
that was at all worthy to be known, 
of a number of absurd, contradic- 
tory, often obscene fables, whose 
very absurdity and obscenity con- 
stituted from the commencement 
their sole attraction. Lobeck espe- 
cially distinguished himself on this 
side of the controversy. 

We, for our part, feel persuaded 
that, if we could understand these 
defunct religions of the earth, we 
should find them well worthy of 
our study; but we doubt if it is 
possible for us, whose very ignagina- 
tion has been trained by the know- 
ledge acquired through intervening 
ages, to enter into the religious 
faiths of remote antiquity. M. 
Xenan thinks we can understand no 
religion unless we have once believed 
in it. He does not, however, re- 
linquish all attempt to penetrate 
the meaning and nature of mytho- 
logical creeds; still less does he 
think that such creeds are simply 
to be dismissed as so much non- 
sense. Equally removed from Creu- 
zer and Lobeck, and availing himself 
of all the lights which succeeding 
scholars have thrown upon the sub- 
ject, he rapidly touches upon the 
several points of discussion, We 
quote a few of his remarks. Speak- 
ing of Creuzer, he says— 

“This mystical enthusiasm, the first 
outbreak of that philosophy of nature 
then rising in Germany—this sympa- 
thetic manner which signalised a real 
progress in mythological studies, would 
inevitably be carried to excess, and have 
its hours of intoxication. M. Creuzer 
has ali the faults of his Alexandrian 
masters—the symbolic fever,and the ten- 
dency to see every where a profound mys- 
tery. lIamblicus and Hesiod, Nonnus 
and Homer, figure side by side in the 
interpretation of the same myth. The, 
Alexandrians are in his eyes good com: 
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mentators, true restorers of Paganism, 
who have recovered by a philosophical 
intuition its primitive dogmas. , For 
Creuzer there seems to be nosuch thing 
as time. He seeks his solutiogs in too 
high a region, because he himself resides 
in this high region of thought—because 
he cannot fully enter into that simple, 
naive, infantine, imaginative life out of 
which the earliest myths arose. . . . 
The myth, in its true signification, exists 
only in those epochs when man believes 
himself to live in a divine world, without 
any defined notion of the laws of nature. 
Now long before the end of Paganism 
this primitive simplicity had disappear- 
ed. The supernatural had become the 
miracle—that is to say, an interruption 
by the divine power of the order of na- 
ture—a conception radically different 
from that of our primitive man, for 
whom there as yet existed no established 
order, but a continued play of free liv- 
ing forces. In this antique age there 
was nothing that could be called dogma. 

“ Creuzer saw clearly that the mean- 
ing of the ancient symbols was lost in a 
remote epoch ; that Homer indeed was a 
very bad theologian, whose gods were 
a personages leading a noble joyous 
ife, like his own heroes, between action 
and pleasure; and that in his hands the 
most respectable myths became trans- 
formed into piquant histories. But was 
he justified, therefore, in concluding that 
before this poetic age there was a great 
theological age, during which Greece 
narrowly escaped being a sacerdotal 
country, with a profound religion, and 
venerated symbols, and hierarchical in- 
stitutions, and a basis of monotheism 
derived from the East? We think not.” 


After a tribute of praise to Ott- 
fried Miiller, who may be said to have 
lost his life in his pursuit of mytholo- 
gical knowledge, for he died of a sun- 
stroke received while exploring the 
ruins of Delphos (he had denied that 
Apollo was originally the god of the 
sun: did Apollo, says M. Welcker, 
thus revenge the slight upon his god- 
ship ?), M. Renan proceeds to speak of 
the later labours of M. Preller— 

“M. Preller may be considered in 
many respects as the continuator of the 
method of Ottfried Miller. In his eyes 
also the mystic element of the Greek re- 
ligion came from the Thracians and the 
Pelasgians. The fundamental idea of 
the Pelasgian worship was the adoration 
of nature contemplated as living and 
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divine. In opposition to the naturalism 


“of the Pelasgians, M. Preller places the 


anthropomorphism of the Hellenes, re- 
presented by the Homeric age, in which 
the national and popular mytholog 
took a definite form. But when the spi- 
rit of this warlike epoch had evaporated 
in the age of Solon and Pisistratus, there 
was a certain reaction in favour of the 
more ancient worship, which expressed 
itself in two ways—in Orphism and in 
the Mysteries, both mingled with new 
elements and with some charlatanism, 
and both seized upon with eagerness at 
a later period by the Neo-Platonians. 

“The distinction of epochs is thus the 
base of M. Preller's stnaian, Gods have 
their chronology as well as their nation- 
ality. In general, antiquity seems soon 
to have wearied of its chosen symbols: 
a worship might be reckoned old at a 
hundred years: fashion, as even in Jater 
times, had much to do with the forms of 
devotion. Religion, being one of the ever- 
living products of humanity, must indeed 
change with that humanity. Greece, in 
this respect, gave herself full liberty, and 
often favoured her gods, not according 
to their merit or their antiquity, but ac- 
cording to their youth and beauty. Not 
that the new worship altogether de- 
stroyed the old; it threw it into the 
shade, or gave it some subordinate posi- 
tion. Nearly all the Pelasgian divinities 
euffered some affront of this kind. You 
see the venerable Pan admitted into the 
cortege of a young and fashionable god, 
Dionysos, Hermes, a great Pelasgic di- 
vinity, is reduced to keep guard at the 
corners of streets, and to show travellers 
their way. The honest and laborious 
Vulcan is admitted into heaven only to 
receive the rebuffs of Venus, and the 
contemptuous blows of Jupiter. The old 
gods of an industrious people—gods of 
the plough, of the forge, of the sheep- 
fold, sad, serious, useful divinities—be- 
come demi-gods, satellites, and servants 
to more noble and beautiful deities.” 


Some excellent remarks follow 
on the Mysteries; but we must 
withdraw ourselves from this very 
interesting paper: we must also pass 
over the essay on the people of 
Israel, in order that, before our 
space is exhausted, we may make 
some quotations from a very judici- 
vus review of the celebrated work of 
Strauss’s Life of Christ. Nothing (so 
far as it goes, and considering from 
what quarter it emanates) could be 
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more just or more candid than M, 
Renan’s criticism on this remarkable 
book; and coming from one who 
may be said to belong to the same 
camp as Strauss, it will be read with 
interest. Acute and learned that 
work assuredly is, but it was a mis- 
nomer to call it a Life of Christ. 
There is no life of Christ given or 
attempted; it is merely an explan- 
atory criticism showing how certain 
portions of the narratives that have 
descended to us might have arisen. 

We have heard persons, by no 
means favonrable to its views, ex- 
press surprise that the work of 
Strauss had made so little impres- 
sion on the English public. Its 
erudition, and its calm, acute criti- 
cism, it was thought would have 
at least called forth a more stren- 
uous opposition than it did. But 
there is a certain common sense in 
the English mind that at once re- 
volted trom a life of Christ which 
made no attempt even to represent 
to us the once living and historical 
person. An impression went abroad 
that Strauss altogether denied the 
reality of any historical personage, 
and reduced even the existence of 
Christ to a myth—-a most absurd 
impression, but one likely enough 
to arise from the limited and exclusive 
character of his book. 

Several causes conspired to ren- 
der this work inapplicable to our 
countrymen. 1. In the first place, it 
assumes the incredibility of the 
miracalous. The reader of Strauss 
is supposed already, from his scien- 
tific education and a wide historical 
survey, to have arrived at this con- 
clusion; whereas a disciple of Paley 
enters on the examination of this 
one history, asking himself whether 
at does not force upon him the be- 
lief in the miraculous, 2. In the 
second place, a large portion of the 
work is wasted in a tedious contro- 
versy against a certain mode of ex- 
plaining the miraculous narrative 
which had never taken any root in 
England. No one in England cared 
for Dr. Paulas. Any downright 


thinker would at once dismiss him 
and his interpretations of the mira- 
culous. It is not at all improbable 
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that in some cases a real event may 
become distorted or exaggerated till 
it assumes the form of a miracle, 
But who can say in what cases this 
has talten place? And even if this 
is determined, who can venture to 
divine what precisely was the real 
nucleus of fact that had grown into 
the miracle? All this controversy 
with Dr. Paulus and his rationalistic 
interpretations fell on the English 
ear as useless and wearisome in the 
extreme. 38. In the third place, there 
was a certain Hegelian Christology 
put forth by the author himself, so 
wild in its nature, that although it 
occupied a very small portion of the 
work, it gave a character to it which 
deterred many from its perusal. To 
us it seemed that this Christology 
was merely an attempt to express 
certain abstract philosophical ideas 
in the language of Christian theo- 
logy. M. Renan, we find, ranks 
Strauss, on the strength of it, 
amongst the theologians, 4. But in 
the fourth and last place, that which 
really condemned the book with the 
straightforward Englishman was, 
as we have intimated, the absence 
of any strenuous attempt to bring 
before him what was the veritable 
history. He might listen very 
patiently, if not approvingly, to 
much of the explanatory criticism 
by which Strauss accounts for what 
he calls myth or legend; but sup- 
posing that our English reader ad- 
mitted that there was legendary 
matter to be thus explained, the 
explanation of this legendary mat- 
ter did not constitute a life of 
Christ. There was still to be de- 
scribed the great living being— 
prophet—use what designation you 
will—who existed on the face of the 
earth —taught and suffered —and 
left such trace of his existence as 


no other being has done. Let us 
hear what M. Renan says: 
“One objection not less grave, and 


which lies against the very principle and 
nature of the work, is, that Strauss has ~ 
too much neglected the importance of 
the individual action and character of 
Christ. Whilst reading it, one almost 
imagines that Christianity was deve- 
loped without the aid of Christ. It can- 
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not be denied that the process of thought 
by which he attempts to explain so many 
of the narratives of the Evangelists, has 
had a certain influence on their forma- 
tion, and that some of them owe their 
existence to a mode of reasoning like 
this:—The Messiah must be the son of 
David; now Jesus is the Messiah ; there- 
fore Jesus is the son of David, and there 
must be some genealogy by which he is 
attached to the royal race, Or this:— 
The Messinh was to have been born in 
Bethlehem; now Jesus is the Messiah ; 
therefore some circumstance there must 
have been to explain how one who passed 
all his life in Galilee came to be born in 
Bethlehem... . 

“ But it would be a poor estimate of 
the wealth and power of the human 
mind that would explain by this one 
method even all that could be considered 
legendary in the Evangelists. Some- 
times the individual peculiarities of Jesus 
modified the ideal of the Messiah. Many 
of the traits that are given by the Evan- 
gelists as Messianic are far from belong- 
ing to an ideal of the Jews, In these 
cases, it is a veritable fact in the life of 
Christ which has prompted the applica- 
tion of a biblical text, in which, proba- 
bly, no one had before thought of seeing 
an allusion to the Messiah. When, for 
example, a circumstance of the Passion 
suggests to the Evangelist a verse of the 
Psalms, ‘They have parted my raiment, 
and for my vesture did they east lots,’ 
would any one argue that it was the 
desire of showing the accomplishment 
of a prophecy that led to the invention 
of the incident? It is far more probable 
that a veritable incident prompted the 
quotation. 

“And now, supposing even that all 
were constructed according to the pla 
of these two syllogisms—1. he Messiah 
is prophesied to do this ; Jesus is the Mes- 
siah; therefore Jesus did this; and, 2. 
Jesus did this; Jesus is the Messiah; 
therefore this was prophesied of the Mes- 
siah. It is plain that both these syllo- 
gisms are founded on the same minor, 
Jesus is the Messiah, and it still remains 
to account for this minor. When the 
apostles once believed in his Messiahship, 
they might, as M. Colani has observed, 
have added to the real portrait some 
traits borrowed from prophecy. But 
how came they to believe in his Messiah- 
ship? This Strauss has nowhere explain- 
ed. It is evident, that the personal cha- 
racter of Jesus must have singularly 
surpassed all ordinary proportions; in 
other words, ‘a great and fundamental 
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portion of the evangelical narrative 
must be true.’” 


We need hardly say that believers 
in revelation (amongst the staunchest 
of whom this Magazine will always 
rank itself) would not yield so mach 
as M. Renan; we have here the cri- 
ticism of one who accords to Strauss 
his assumption with regard to the 
miraculous. But it is well to observe 
that, view the history from what 
light we may, it is evident that some 
great personality—a great living soul 
—lics at the basis of all. He who 
would really write the life of Ohrist 
must strive to present to us this great 
reality. 

Perhaps the essay which, above all 
others in this volume, wiil most. at- 
tract the attention of the English 
reader, is that on “Channing.” Here 
we are brought down to our own 
times. Here, too, we see how the 
philosopher of a Catholic country esti- 
mates our Protestant movements, It 
has been often observed that such a 
philosopher rarely does justice to Pro- 
testantism; and we cannot say that 
M. Renan, with all his accustomed 
impartiality, is an exception to this 
observation. 

Impatient with the Protestant for 
retaining so much of a system which 
he has discarded, the French philoso- 
pher seldom shows a willingness to 
recognise that measure of treedom 
and intelligence which is involved in 
Protestantism itself. He endeavours 
to persuade himself that, according to 
all the rules of logic, the Protestant 
nation onght not to be more free, 
more responsive to advanced culture, 
than the Catholic country. But even 
should he succeed in this point, it 
does not fullow that there may not be 
a quite illogical freedom which some- 
how or other falls to the lot of the 
Protestant people. It is an indisputa- 
ble fact that amongst such a people 
a free movement on religious opinion 
exists. 


“T avow, for my part,” says M. Renan, 
“that I accept more be the au- 
thority of the Church than of the Book, 
The Church is more human, more livi 
(plus humaine, plus vivante.) and, though 
proclaimed immutable, she accommo- 
dates herself better to the wants of each 
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epoch. If I may so express myself, it 
is more easy to bring her to listen to 
reason (de lui ‘grea entendre raison) than 
a book which has been finally closed 
eighteen hundred years ago.” 


Reasoning @ priori, one might per- 
haps have imagined that this would 
be the case, and that a priesthood, a 
succession of living men, would have 
yielded more readily to the intellec- 
tual progress of mankind than a writ- 
ten book, whose text must remain 
unaltered. But experience has not 
shown it to be thus, A Channing 
could not have arisen under the 
Catholic Church, could not have spe- 
culated with the same freedom, yet 
sheltered himself constantly under 
the authority of the Church. A liv- 
ing priesthood pledged to the tra:i- 
tions of the past is a more potent 
adversary for the innovating think- 
er than a sacred volume which lies 
passive in the hands of the inter- 
preter. Unless some one interpre- 
tation is supported by a powerful 
priesthood, it may be made slowly 
to yield to some newer interpreta- 
tion. The Catholic Charch was no 
doubt, at one time, capable of mould- 
ing itself, and did mould itself, to 
suit the temper of a people or of 
an age; but it has now fixed its 
dogmas by a series of councils—by 
the Council of Trent in particular; 
it has all the fixity of a written book, 
and all the power of a living organi- 
zation. 

M. Renan finds that such freedom 
as the Protestant takes is inconsistent 
with that intellectual obedience which 
is the very counterpart of a belief in 
revelation. But even with the Ca- 
tholic this intellectual obedience must 
have some limits; it is, in reality, a 
question of degree. And, whether 
logical or not, the position the Pro- 
testant occupies is assuredly most 
favourable to a conservative progress. 
There is progress, because, withuut a 
doubt the Protestant does most con- 
scientiously discover in the sacred 
writings a more enlightened inter- 
pretation as he himself becomes more 
generally enlightened; and that pro- 
gress is of a most conservative cha- 
racter, for he reasons under the very 
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shadow of authority; he moves under 
the weight of eighteen centuries; he 
can introdace no novelty unless he 
can claim for it a position in the 
great scheme of religions truth which 
has long reigned over all Europe. Is 
it some unconscious sacrifice to the 
popular prejudices of his own country 
that makes a French philosopher so 
slow to recognise the advantage that 
accrued from the great Protestant 
movement ? 

In other respects our author makes, 
we think, some admirable observa- 
tions on Channing, and that school 
of divines to which he belongs. One 
hint he, as a student of history, seems 
entitled to give them; one lesson 
they could draw (perhaps some of 
them do not need it) from a writer 
like M. Renan. Let them proceed 
on their way to a perfect develop- 
ment of Christianity, but let them 
not be anxious to show that their de- 
velopment is really a resuscitation 
of the primitive Christian Chareh, 
Not one ideal church, but, from the 
very commencenient, several churches 
were formed: history, at all events, 
will not enable us to go back to 
the one purest type of Curistianity; 
the Protestant must construct that 
purest type out of reasun and Scrip- 
ture, 


“The Protestant theory,” says M. 
Renan, “ of a golden age of Christianit 
followed by an age of iron, in whie 
the primitive thought became obscure, 
is hardly to be accepted. Christianity 
never had at its commencement what 
Protestants imagine to be its perfect 
form, nor has it ever been so degraded 
as Protestants imagine it to have been 
in its decline. There has been no age 
in its long career which could be selected 
for this ideal, neither has there been any 
in which it has totally failed in its mis- 
sion. A historical criticism of the ear- 
liest. periods of Christianity would show 
what singular illusions have prevailed 
with respect to them, because, in fact, 
they have been generally studied for 
some polemic purpose, perhaps to find 
arguments for certain dogmas, the germ 
of which then hardly existed.” 


We had intended to dwell longer 
on this essay on Channing, but 
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something reminds us that we, in 
our turn, may be growing too po- 
lemical. We have said enough to 
introduce M. Ernest Renan to those 
of our readers to whom he was not 
previously known. He is one of 
those writers whom all will /ike, 
even though there should be few 
who would entirely agree with 
him. 

Reverting again to that philoso- 
phical temper we have admired in 
him, we do not know, on second 
thoughts, whether he does not carry 
a little too far his disposition to 
stand aloof from the multitude, and 
to wrap himself in his own robe of 
calm and philosophic truth. He 
underrates the power of the class of 
men to whom he belongs. Abstract 
thinkers do not govern the world, 
but they have much to do in mould- 
ing the men who will one day gov- 
ern the world. On some occasions 
M. Renan speaks as if the philoso- 
pher could sincerely hold some 
truth, which, nevertheless, he be- 
lieved would never be generally re- 


ceived. This appears to us almost 


to involve a contradiction. Truth, 
from its nature, must be that which 
all human minds, if properly train- 
ed, will perceive. A man cannot 
believe himself in the possession of 
trath, and not believe that, sooner 
or later, it will have its day of tri- 
umph in the world. Patience to 
bear with opposition—a candid ap- 
preciation of those opinions which 
are at present in the ascendant— 
this is what we have a right to 
expect from the philosopher. Wo- 
blesse oblige. True tolerance comes 
always from above. The lower in- 
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tellect may be excused for an angry 
exclusiveness; it can understa 

no opinions but its own; in other 
opinions it feels nothing but a sense 
of opposition to what it believes te 
be truth. It is for the higher in- 
tellect to admit the merits of the 
lower, for it can embrace both its 
own opinions and those of other 
minds, and can estimate what there 
is of trath and of virtue in very 
varied modes of thought. Noblesse 
oblige. The philosopher should be 
the most tolerant of men. But how 
can he hold a trath, and not believe 
that it will one day prevail? He 
must either suspect that it is not a 
truth that he holds, or he must take 
the most desponding views of the 
progress of human intelligence. The 
perenne would lead the idlest of 
ives if he were not silently mould- 
ing the future ages of mankind. 
“The government of the earth,” 
says M. Renan, “belongs to quite 
other powers than those of science 
and philosophy. The thinker arro- 
gates to himself very little right to 
the direction of the affairs of this 
planet, and, content with the lot 
which has fallen to him, he accepts 
this powerlessness (J impuissance) 
without regret.” The thinker, as 
he stands face to face with his own 
generation, may accept his impuise- 
ance with perfect calmness. Bat 
he who belongs to the highest class 
of mankind is not therefore with- 
out his power, without his task, 
without his place and function in 
the great scheme of humanity; and 
that task and that power is to in- 
fluence silently the great stream of 
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THE RECANTATION. 
Hor. Od. i. 16. 


Lovety mother’s lovelier daughter, 
Those sharp verses, edged with blame, 

Hurl into the Adrian water, 
Cancel, if thou wilt, with flame. 

Rhea from her mountain-hollow, 
Liber at his royal feasts, 

From his Delphian shrine Apollo, 
Shake the spirit of their priests. 

Hark ! the votaries loud and often 
Shrilly-clanging cymbals ring— 

These are savage, but may soften— 
Anger is a sterner thing. 

Not the ship-destroying ocean, 
Noric steel, or flaming fire, 

Not the storm-god’s mighty motion, 
Fright it from its purpose dire. 
When Prometheus first transmuted 

Atoms culled for human clay, 
Deep the lion's rage he rooted 
In our breast, as legends say. 
Anger with a grievous ruin 
Smote Thyestes and his line; 
This, the fount of sheer undoing, 
Left of cities scarce a sign, 

When, among the sworded nations, 
Armies flushed with pride and spoil 
Ploughed up many a state’s foundations 

Planted in imperial soil. 
Curb thy soul with juster measures— 
Me youth’s sweetness, prone to wrong, 
Heated into quick displeasures, 
And an ill-direeted song. 
Now my bitterness would mellow ; 
I annul the trenchant strain ; 
Be once more my true love-fellow ; 
Take me to thy heart again ! 
P. S. Worsrey. 
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Trackine each inlet 

Painfully, well, 
Lonely she wanders 

Down in the dell; 
There, while the night-winds bleak 
Whiten her wasted cheek, 
Something she seems to seek, 
In the pale starlight 

Down in the dell. 
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And there is one who 

Knows very well 
Why she walks nightly 

Down in the dell— 
Knows where the maid, unseen, 
Weeps like a Magdalene, 
And what the searchings mean, 
In the pale starlight 

Down in the dell. 


Covered up somewhere, 
He knoweth well, 
Lies a rich treasure 
Down in the dell; 
She to and fro doth flit, 
Thinking to find it yet 
Where he hath hidden it, 
Under the alders 
Down in the dell. 


Cold is the starlight, 
He knoweth well, 
Chill sweep the night-winds 
Down in the dell— 
Ten times more chill and cold 
That which her arms would fold 
Rests underneath the mould, 


By the dank alders 
Down in the dell. 


Seemeth too surely 
Something not well, 

Where blow the night-winds 
Down in the dell: 

He, who in cradle deep 

Laid there a babe to sleep, 

Never once paused to weep, 

Where the leaves whisper 
Down in the dell. 


Hollow-eyed dreamer 

God guard thee well 
From the dread secret 

Down in the dell! 
Better in wildered brain 
Feed a false hope in vain, 
Than by its father slain 
Find thy lost darting 

Down in the dell 

P. S. Wonszer. 
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THE LATE EARL OF EGLINTON. 


Ir is with unfeigned grief that we record, in the pages of the Magazine, 
the great loss which the country has sustained by the early death of one 
of the most amiable and accomplished of the public men, whose ready 
obedience to the calls of duty, high rectitude of character, and rare admin- 
istrative talent, have vindicated in this generation the proud position assigned 
to the aristocracy of the land. When an aged statesman, a venerable relic 
of the past, passes away from amongst us, full of years and honours, our 
mourning is tempered by the thought that, long before his summons arrived, 
he had reached the confines of time, and looked forth upon the ocean of 
eternity. We know that the period of his labour was over before the sun 
had set—that his work was ended, his mission accomplished, and that he had 
nothing further to bequeath than the memory of his good name, and the 
example which he has left to posterity. And therefore our natural sorrow 
for the death of such a man is rather a testimony of filial respect than a 
token of deep affliction ; and even in the hour of bereavement we may grate- 
fully give thanks to God for having spared to us so long the veteran whose 
deeds were the glory, and whose thoughts were the inspiration, of our fathers, 

But far deeper is the sensation, and more bitter the grief, when in the 
noontide of his life, and the meridian of his fame, a man whom we have 
loved and honoured, in whose career we have felt a proud and personal 
interest, and whose noble qualities have seemed to us but the earnest of 
future achievements, is suddenly struck down. It is not for mortals to 
repine, or for creatures of the dust to challenge the will of the Almighty; 
but our human weakness cannot be altogether, overcome, nor can we in 
such a case assume—at least instantly or readily—that stoical indifference 
which reconciles itself, through the cold argument of necessity, to heavy 
losses and sore calamities as inevitable visitations from above. Mourning is 
part of our existence; and should we mourn less sincerely for the great and 
gvod, than for the feeble and wayward of our kind ? 

In the roll of those who, dying ere the tale of their years was accom- 
plished, have nevertheless won for themselves a high reputation, and com- 
manded the applause of their contemporaries, Archibald William Montgo- 
merie, thirteenth Earl of Eglinton, will hold a conspicuous place. High 
ancestral honours were his inheritance; but it was no accident of fortune 
or advantage of birth that raised him to his proud position, and won the 
affections of his countrymen. Rank and wealth do undeniably afford — 
advantages to those who are actuated by an honourable ambition, inasmuc 
as they remove out of the upward path many obstacles which the less 
fortunate must overcome by dint of personal exertion; but on the other hand 
it must be remembered that the early possession of these is apt to engender 
a spirit of slothfulness and luxury, and by limiting the sphere of the rewards 

- which ambition may fairly contemplate, to detract from the necessity of 
patient and continuous exertion. In this favoured land of ours, nobility, 
unfortified by any other pretension to the public favour, may indeed claim 
precedence, bat will not receive aay higher form of recognition. To station 
and wealth we cheerfully allow their proper place and significance; and he 
who is their owner, assumes for a time some little adventitious importance 
in right of that of which he is the representative. But to the mere wearer 
of nobility, the lord of wide domains, or the possessor of unbounded riches, 
we accord neither our admiration nor our esteem. Such are but the puppets 
of pageantry, and fade from our recollection, and from the broad memories 
of mankind, if they have failed to siynalise their lives by any acts of virtue 
or of goodness, or by words and thoughts so gracious and so true that it 
would be a calamity should they wholly perish. 
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It is, if rightly considered, the highest privilege of our nobility that they 
may, if so disposed, devote their attention, with fewer chances of interra 
tion than can be predicted for any other class, to public affairs, so as gradually 
to assume, according to their individual capacity and experience, the position 
of practical statesmen, Oommon sense, as well as observation and example, 
convince us that we require others besides successful merchants, ingenious 
lawyers, or accomplished rhetoricians, to watch over the destinies of the State; 
and to that labour, at once the highest and the most useful, we expect that 
those shall turn to whom the communwealth has given rank, and from whom 
it may therefore demand laudable and patriotic service. It is the glory of 
Britain, and has added immensely to the strength and stability of our Consti- 
tution, that the call has been nobly answered; and that many of our great- 
est statesmen, alive and dead, have incontestably proved, by their devoted 
labours for their country’s welfare, that the gifts of fortune have not. been 
bestowed on them in vain; that they have exercised no Lethean influence 
over the energies of their minds, but have rather stimulated them to hon- 
ourable action. Long may itso continue! The democratic principle has 
never yet been able to achieve a triumph, except where the way has been 
cleared for its advance by an effete and unworthy aristocracy. 

It is not our purpose to offer anything resembling a biographical sketch of 
Lord Eglinton. His was a career so useful, yet so unobtrusive—except when, in 
obedience to the command of his sovereign, he assumed the high functions of 
Viceroy of Ireland, and exercised that office in a manner that conciliated at 
once the deep affections of a people—that his influence was rather felt among 
his contemporaries like an irresistible magnetic power, ever present and ever 
potent, than displayed in dazzling bursts, or flashes of extraordinary brilliancy, 
Of him it may emphatically be said that honour was his polar star, and no 
consideration whatever could induce him to swerve one step, to the right 
hand or to the left, from what he believed to be the path of duty. Deeply 
devoted to the interests of Scotland, in whose history the names of some of his 
ancestors occupy so conspicuous a place, he did not commit the mistake, with 
which others certainly were chargeable, of allowing a sentimentalism, not 
purely national, but coloured with a certain tinge of romantic prejudice, to 
obscure his vision, or lead him to take a distorted view of the position which 
Scvtland holds in relation toits more powerful and wealthy sister. The agita- 
tion—if that name could be appropriately given to the moderate remon- 
strance against some instances of Imperial neglect—which about eight years 
ago was audible in the northern division of Great Britain, terminated as 
quietly as it began; and to the judicious conduct of Lord Eglinton, and the 
weight which euch successive Government most justly attached to his opinion, 
may be ascribed the increased attention which has, since then, been bestowed 
on Scottish affuirs, and some most valuable measures of legislation, among 
which we may specity the Act for the better regulation and improvement of 
the Northern Universities, 

Strong political opinions have, even within the memory of the present 
generation, in many instances detracted from the popularity of individuals, 
high in station, and animated with a sincere desire to perform their duty, 
according to the best of their judgment, without regard to p:rsonal con- 
siderations. The opinions of the late Earl were, as is well known, eminently 
Conservative ; but sach was the high esteem in which his character was uni- 
versally held, and so sincere the admiration which his high qualities inspired, 
that he was, without exception, the most popular nobleman in Scotland ; and 
even those whose views were most diametrically opposed to his, acknowledged 
the justice, and ratified the decisiun, of the general voice. To the common- 
alty of the West of Scotland, the district in which he usually resided, he was 
especially dear; and the strong feeling of admiration and enthusiasm created 
by his tirst appearance as a public speaker in the year 1844, when he officiated 
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as President of the famous Burns’ Festival, never underwent any diminution, 
but rather grew and increased, year by year, until that manly heart ceased to 
beat, and his spirit returned to God who gave it. 

In his capacity of Viceroy of Ireland, an office which he twice filled, he 
exhibited the highest administrative talent; and his rule, so firm and yet so 
wise and conciliatory, did more to banish prejudice and to produce harmony, 
than could have been anticipated from the efforts of the most experienced 
and indefatigable stateman. Hence his removal from Ireland, when his party 
left office, was regarded almost in the light of a national calamity; and by 
the whole bulk of the population, Catholic as well as Protestant, the name 
of Eetinton will long remain a household word, recalling the memory of a 
happy period, when the angry passions of strife and faction were silenced, and 
prosperity once more began to shed its blessings upon the land. 

Faint and wholly inadequate as is the tribute which we can pay to his worth, 
we should do violence to our feelings were we not to add our expression of 
grief to the general mourning for the loss of this ornament to his country and 
his age. Death has indeed been busy in the high places. Not three months 
have elapsed since the generous and tender-hearted Lord Herbert was sum- 
moned away, and again the shadow of the stern messenger has been seen, 
and the high-minded and chivalrous Eglinton has gone to his rest. Bitter 
were the tears that have been shed for both, by those who knew and loved 
them ; but though Providence has seen fit to remove them before old age had 
dimmed their vision or impaired their intellectual strength, they have 
bequeathed to us a noble exainple of honour, rectitade, and patriotism ; and 
the virtues that adorned them when living, will not be forgotten in their 
graves. 








